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A Leader in West Coast Development 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 10.—The announcement 
of the consolidation of all the Schwager & Nettle- 
ton interests and the Lawton Lumber Co. into the 
newly formed Nettleton Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., which is made this week, is of particular 
interest at the present time to the domestic and 
foreign lumber trade. 

The consolidation of these different interests 
makes the Nettleton Lumber Co. one of the strong 
lumber manufacturing and marketing concerns on 
the north Pacific coast, backed by ample finances 
and directed by W. B. Nettleton, who, altho a 
comparatively young man, has devoted fwenty 
years of his life to a practical demonstration of 
what can be accomplished in the lumber business 
in the West. Associated with him are men of 
knowledge and experience in all phases of lumber 


Wash., and the following year Mr. Schwager’s 
nephew, Alvin Schwager, came out and went with 
the Minnesota Lumber Co. He was a native of 
Winona County, Minnesota, and had had five years’ 
experience in banks at Winona, Lewistown and 
Wykoff, Minn. 


Built Gne of First Electric Sawmills 


In 1909, the timber tributary to the North Avon 
mill was cut out and Schwager & Nettleton ac- 
quired an interest in the Riverside Timber Co., 
owning 500,000,000 feet of timber tributary to 
Hood’s Canal in the Puget Sound country. In 
order to have a source of certain supply of lumber 
in 1910 the Schwager & Nettleton Mills (Inc.) was 
formed and built a modern sawmill in Seattle. It 
was one of the first mills on the north Coast to be 
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manufacturing and 
wholesaling. 

TheNettleton 
Lumber Co., with a 
paid up capital of 
$1,600,000 and net 
assets of $2,500,000, on April 1 succeeded to all 
of the Schwager & Nettleton interests and in 
addition merged with them the Lawton Lumber 
Co., a wholesale lumber concern owned and 
operated by W. C. Lawton, Mr. Lawton becom- 
ing an active associate in the new Nettleton 
Lumber Co. The personnel of the Nettleton 
Lumber Co. is as follows: W. B. Nettleton, 
president; W. C. Lawton, vice president and 
director of sales; Alvin Schwager, vice presi- 
dent and director of manufacture; Matthias 
Elias, director of purchases; and Miss Augusta 
J. Siebert, secretary. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
be interested in the story of the developments 
that have lead up to the formation of the Net- 
tleton Lumber Co., it being typical of what can 
be accomplished in this country by those who 
have energy and ambition. 

Went West in Youth to Seek Success 


Mr, Nettleton was born in Minneapolis, Minn.., 
in 1878, and after attending the common and 
high schools there entered the University of 
Minnesota, but his college course was interrupted 
by his volunteering in the Spanish-American 
war. On his return he decided to learn the lum- 
ber business and entered the employ of the C. 
A. Smith Lumber Co., then one of the leading 
pire manufacturing concerns in Minneapolis, in 
1899, working in the yard and mill and during 
winter in the office, and the following year, 


Ww. C. LAWTON, 


Vice President and Di- 
rector of Sales 








entirely operated by 
electricity and equip- 
ped with all modern 
facilities for manu- 
facturing lumber. 
Its output amounted 
to 60,000,000 feet annually, some of which is 
sold locally, some shipped by vessel coastwise 
and to the export trade, and some by rail to the 
territory east of the Rocky Mountains. 

In the spring of 1918 the Riverside Timber Co. 
and the Schwager & Nettleton Mills were con- 
solidated as the Schwager & Nettleton Lumber 
Co. and on Oct. 1, 1919, Mr. Nettleton acquired 
the interest of Lewis Schwager, his associate for 
nineteen years, in all their various holdings. On 
Jan. 1, 1920, the Schwager & Nettleton Lumber 
Co. was consolidated with Schwager & Nettle- 
ton (Inc.), the original wholesale concern, and 
now these all are merged with the Lawton Lum- 
ber Co.-into the new Nettleton Lumber Co. 


Form Connection with Successful Wholesaler 


It has been Mr. Nettleton’s desire to expand 
the sales end of the business and as he and 
Mr. Lawton were close personal friends and Mr. 
Lawton had made a marked success of his own 
business it was natural that they should con- 
clude to merge the two, with the result that on 
April 1 Mr. Lawton beeame vice president and 
—— of sales of the new Nettleton Lumber 

40. 

Mr. Lawton is a native of Baltimore, where 
he was born in 1883. He comes of a long line of 
lumbermen, his father, grandfather and great 
grandfather having been in the lumber business. 
His great grandfather was Joseph Thomas, who 
formed the firm of Joseph Thomas & Son, in 


ALVIN SCHWAGER, 
Vice President and Di- 
rector of Manufacture 





MATTHIAS ELIAS, 
Director of Purchases 
of the Nettleton 
Lumber Co. 








1900, he went to Se- 
attle, believing that 
the West offered bet- 
ter opportunities for 
young men entering 
on a lumber career. 
He was for a time 
with the Stetson & 
Post Lumber Co. at Seattle, in the office and as 
salesman, and then entered the employ of the 
Sound Lumber Co., Seattle, where he acquired a 
knowledge of wholesaling of lumber and shingles. 

In July, 1901, he became associated with Lewis 
Schwager, of Minneapolis, who had been practicing 
law there for several years, and together they 
formed Schwager & Nettleton (Inc.), and engaged 
in the wholesale lumber business in an office in 
Seattle consisting of one room, and without a 
stenographer. 

Early in 1901 they employed Miss Augusta J. 
Siebert as stenographer and she has continued with 
the concern for the nineteen years since, having 
charge of the accounting and office, and is now 
secretary of the new company. 

They were among the pioneers in marketing 
Pacific coast lumber in the middle West and, meet- 
ing with success, in 1906 they organized the Minne- 
sota Lumber Co., acquiring a mill at North Avon, 





W. B. NETTLETON, SEATTLE, WASH.; 
President of the Nettleton Lumber Co. 


1820, at Baltimore, 
just one hundred 
years ago. W. C. 
Lawton’s father is 
William T. Lawton 
and a few days ago 
Joseph Thomas & 
Sons was _ ineor- 
porated with William T. Lawton as vice president, 
the latter’s oldest brother being president of the 
concern. 

At the age of eighteen, W. C. Lawton began 
work about his father’s lumber yard and a few 
years later went with Charles M. Betts & Co., now 
the Betts Lumber Co., Buffalo, starting in the 
yard as tallyman. After two years there he went 
to Philadelphia as their sales representative in 
that territory, continuing in this capacity until 
1913, when he went to Vancouver, B. C., and for 
a year acted as buyer for the Smith & Shannon 
Lumber Co. 

In the fall of 1914, Mr. Lawton engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business for himself as the Law- 
ton Lumber Co., at Vancouver, and the following 
spring moved to Seattle, where for the last five 
years he has been eminently successful building up 
a wholesale lumber business. 

(Concluded on Page 69) 





MISS AUGUSTA J. 
SIEBERT, 
Secretary of the Nettle- 
ton Lumber Co. 
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—_G. H. Evans Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


HARDWOOD 








STOCK LIST Chattanooga, Tenn., U. S. A. APRIL 1, 1920 
POPLAR 67786’ 4/4” No. 2 Common 12500’ 8/4” No. 1 Common 4000’ 7/8” No. 1 Common 4-17 
5500’ 4/4” Clear Strips 4 to 6” 9028’ 8/4” No. 2 Common 7600’ 7/8” No. 2 Common 
1/2” FAS 6 to 11” 8620’ 5/4” FAS 6 to 11” 5200’ 8/4” No. 3 Common 16000’ 3/4” FAS 6 17” 
’ 6/8” FAS 6 to 11” ’ 6/4” FAS 12” and w 23030’ 10/4” FAS 6” and up 4000’ 3/4” FAS S8.N.D. 6-17” 
93710’ 5/8” FAS 8.N.D. 6-11” 11976’ 5/4” FAS §.N.D. 6-11” 42350’ 12/4” FAS 6” and 3400’ 3/4” No, 2 Common 
5/8” No. 2 Common 2500’ 5/4” FAS §.N.D. 12” and up 4800’ 12/4” FAS S.N.D. 6” and up 600’ 5/8” FAS 6 to 17” 
1930’ 3/4” FAS 6 to 11” 56136’ 6/4” FAS 6 to 11’ 1200’ 14/4” FAS 6” 2200’ 5/8” FAS S.N.D. 6-17” 
9570’ 3/4” FAS 12” and up 27629’ 6/4” FAS 12” and up 16280’ 16/4” FAS 6” and up 8800’ 5/8” No. 2 Common 
44831’ 3/4” FAS S.N.D. 6-11” 72690’ 6/4” FAS S.N.D. 6-11” 1008’ 16/4” FAS 18” and up 2990’ 1/2” FAS 6 to 17” 
74084’ vf 4 i a. soeaee Sar rr Fag a 7240’ 16/4” No. 1 Common -—’ Ve gl gg mt 6-17” 
45229’ ” ” up 4236’ ” ” and ‘up ’ ” No. ommon 
4300’ 4/4” FAS 18” and up 1920’ 8/4” FAS 18” and up DRESSED POPLAR 2500’ 3/8” FAS 6 to 17” 
T3462’ 4/4” FAS S.N.D. 6-11” 17880’ 8/4” FAS S§S.N.D. 6-11” 9300’ 7/8” FAS 6 to 17” 3000’ 3/8” No, 2 Common 
23224’ 4/4” FAS §.N.D. 12” and up 3000’ 8/4” FAS S.N.D. 12” and up 3000’ 7/8” FAS 8.N.D. 6-17” 800’ 1/4” No. 1 Common 
DRESSED POPLAR BUNDLED AND BRANDED 
4808’ 3/8” FAS 7” and up 11” average 6099’ 1/2” FAS §8.N.D. 5” and up 7” ave. 8075’ 7/8” FAS S.N.D. 5” and up 9” ave. 
6202’ 3/8” FAS 7” and up 10.5” average 6565’ 1/2” FAS §.N.D. 5” and up 7.5” ave. 22814’ 7/8” FAS S.N.D. 5” and up 8” ave. 
7971’ 3/8” FAS 8.N.D. 5” and up 8.5” ave. 4628’ 5/8” FAS 7” up 12.9” ave. 27767’ 7/8” No. 1 Common 5” and up. 
17297’ 3/8” FAS 8.N.D. 5” and up 8” ave. 1359’ 5/8” FAS 7” and up 9” ave. 5518’ 7/8” No, 2 Common 4” and up 7.8” ave, 
9662’ 3/8” No. 2 Common 4” and up 6.7” ave. 15575’ 5/8” FAS S.N.D. 7” and up 5%” ave. 5121’ 7/8” No, 2 Common 4” and up 7” ave. 
5859’ 1/2” FAS 7” and up 10.9” ave. 5221’ 3/4” FAS 8.N.D. 5” and up 8” ave. 6337’ 7/8” No. 2 Common 4” and up 8” ave, 
11290’ 1/2” FAS 8S.N.D. 5” and up 7%” ave. 6337’ 3/4” No. 2 Common 4” and up 6.9” ave. 5462’ 7/8” No, 2 Common 4” and up 6.9” ave. 
5504’ 1/2” FAS 8.N.D. 5” and up 6.5” ave. 9292’ 7/8” FAS S.N.D. 5” and up 8.5” ave, 6317’ 1/4” No. 1 Common 5” and up. 
PLAIN RED OAK PLAIN WHITE OAK 6280’ 4/4” No. 1 Common COTTONWOOD 
oe HA ag o fo oH jad yas ©. and up 1200’ 4/4” No. 2 Common 3280’ 4/4” Boxboards 9-12” 
4 ” No. ommon i " No, ommon , ” ; , ” 
3/4” FAS 6 to 9” 200’ 5/8” No. 2 Common sate’ ve Clear Qtd. W. 0. Strips pot — ope — 
7030’ 4/4” FAS 6 to 9” 3/4” FAS 1980” 4/4” Com. Qtd. W. 0. Strips 200’ 4/4” FAS 12” and 
wa eas teat? ABS YE EB Sots ae 8 BAe Sw ¥ die: 4 Ne 1 Common” 
P ” No. jommon 4 ag ” and up , ” ” 4 B ° 
4770’ 5/4” F. to 9” 580’ 5/4” FAS 6 to 9” 3700’ 5/4” FAS 10” and up 1000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common 
1750’ oe" ot See ‘ F.4 ve Ho. } eet 100’ 5/4” No, 2 Common 450’ 5/4” FAS 
17360’ 6/ o 9” " 8/4” No. ommon 350’ 6/4” FAS 10” and w 600’ 6/4” FAS 
1000’ 4/4” Sound Wormy Oak v ” 360’ 6/4” No. 1 Common 
QTD. WHITE OAK RED GUM 400’ 6/4” No, 2 Common 
QTD. RED OAK 2100’ 3/4” FAS + 4/4” FAS 6” and 1480’ 8/4” No. 1 Common 
4140’ 4/4” FAS 6 to 9” 1190’ 3/4” No. 1 Common 300’ 4/4” FAS 6” and up 
660’ 4/4” FAS 10” and up 12440’ 4/4” FAS 6 to 9” 2500’ 4/4” FAS 18” and up WALNUT 
300” 4/4” No. 1 Common 4380’ 4/4” FAS 10” and up 6000’ 4/4” No. 1 Common 1000’ 4/4” Log Run 


The above stock is dry 


, band sawn, well manufactured, piled on our Chattanooga yards. 


specified. We offer this list subject to prior sale and subject to your inquiries. 


Yellow Poplar Headquarters 
of the South 
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We are membe-s of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 











G. H. Evans Lumber Co., 





LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W.D.Young@ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 


Good average widths and lengths except where 


Chattanooga, Tenn., 
U.S.A. 
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LUMBERMEN will find in the address of Frank 
A. Vanderlip, on page 62 of this issue, a most 
illuminating discussion of world problems, espe- 
cially in their relation to American industry. With- 
out in the least minimizing the difficulties in the 
way, Mr. Vanderlip voiced an optimism that is 
based upon confidence in the willingness of Amer- 
icans, and particularly of lumbermen, to contribute 
their full share toward the solution of current prob- 
lems. So comprehensive is this address that it deals 
with finance, education, industrial relations, Amer- 
icanization and other subjects, all of which under 
a representative government are more closely linked 
than is commonly recognized. The address is 
recommended for the most careful perusal. 





Lumber Congress Program 
Attractions 


The second American Lumber Congress, 
which is to be held at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, April 20-22, inclusive, besides the routine 
reports of committees ‘and officers, will have as a 
special attraction an address by Herbert C. 
Hoover on the afternoon of Wednesday, April 
21. On Wednesday morning H. H. Merrick, of 
Chicago, will speak on ‘‘The General Business 
and Industrial Outlook.’’ There will be two 
dinners on Tuesday evening, one complimentary 
to officials of retail associations, and the other 
to foresters and association secretaries. The an- 
nual banquet will be held on Wednesday evening. 

D. T. Mason, of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, will discuss the revenue law on Thursday, 


and Hugh P. Baker, formerly a well known 
forestry professor, but now secretary of the Pulp 
& Paper Association, will speak on ‘‘ Forestry in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry.’’ Other interest- 
ing reports and papers are also promised by the 
program. 

The meeting will be of great value in its con- 
sideration of some of the problems affecting the 
lumber industry at the present time, and will be 
well worthy of attendance by all lumbermen 
who have—or should acquire—a national view- 
point of the industry. 





A Lumber Manufacturer in Embryo 
Makes Great “Discovery” 


Get-rich-quick schemes are usually founded upon 
the psychological fact that the making of a for- 
tune on paper is one of the easiest of human 
achievements. It is very easy to figure a fortune 
in raising poultry, for instance, based upon normal 
increase in the number of fowls annually. Stock 
has recently been sold in hog raising companies 
upon the same principle. Stock may be purchased 
at the present time in fur breeding, and even a 
mouse farm has been recently exploited. These 
remarks are made as a fitting preface to the pub- 
lication of the following letter which recently ap- 
peared in one of the string of daily papers, thru 
which William R. Hearst daily advises the public 
on how the Government and all minor activities 
should be operated: 


He Doesn’t Belong to the Gang 


Sir—Having read much about the searcity and high 
price of lumber delaying the building of houses, and 
being in a position as local secretary of the Brick- 
layers’, Masons’ & Plasterers’ Union to figure on costs 
ete., I recently secured an option on a mill and 6,000,- 
000 feet of pine timber in Louisiana. 

I returned home with my option and figures to show 
I could lay the lumber down in Chicago in carload lots 
at $35 per thousand and make a decent profit. 

About $15,000 cash was needed to swing the deal, 
and I took the matter up with a score of contractors 
and dealers, one after another. 

They one and all showed me the door. 
laughed. 

This kind of pine lumber is selling at $70 per thou- 
sands, and a hue and cry about “shortage” is raised. 

If I, an outsider, could produce it at $35, what do 
you suppose it really costs the big dealer? It must 
be much less than $35 or they would have listened to 
my proposition. e BErT W. 


Some of them 


Inasmuch as it is quite possible to pick up options 
on a sawmill and 6,000,000 feet of pine timber al- 
most anywhere in the South at the present time, it 
is purely a matter of speculation as to where this 
particular mill and timber are located. If, how- 
ever, only $15,000 were required in cold cash for 
the deal, the opportunity which this outsider stum- 
bled into must really be regarded as somewhat 
exceptional. 

A very good index is given, however, as ‘to the 
kind of timber by the statement that ‘‘this kind 
of pine lumber is selling at $70 per thousand.’’ 
One has merely to go out into the market and find 
out what grade of southern pine brings that price, 
and if it should be discovered that that is about 
the average price of D finish, the conclusion would 
be inevitable that the timber in question was of a 
quality whose product would all be of that par- 
ticular grade. 

This ‘‘innocent abroad’’ also says: ‘‘Some of 
them laughed.’’ He means, of course, that some 
of them laughed in his presence before they had 
closed the door upon him; the others were polite 
enough to control their risibilities until afterward. 

According to this gentleman’s reasoning, if his 
figures had shown that the lumber could be laid 
down in Chicago at $20 a thousand these men 
might have been interested. As a matter of fact 
they would probably have been more inclined to 
amusement because they would be still more certain 
that he was the kind of ‘‘nut’’ with whose visits 


offices of all sorts in Chicago are more or less 
afflicted. 

The same paper in a later edition heralds under 
a sensational headline a wonderful new discovery 
by which alcohol almost identical with grain aleo- 
hol can be. manufactured from wood waste, of 
which there are 10,000,000 pounds daily and one- 
fourth of which is sugar from which the alcohol 
can be manufactured. This specious dispatch also 
states that when mixed with kerosene and ‘‘bezin- 
zol’’ it can be used as a substitute for gasoline. Not 
content with printing all this rot, the paper credits 


‘it to a university professor, as having been deliv- 


ered before a meeting of chemical engineers. 
‘*Bezinzol’’ we believe has hitherto been unknown 
to chemists. 
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Subjects for Consideration at the 
Atlantic City Meeting 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has issued a summary of resolutions by 
affiliated organizations which have been sub- 
mitted for consideration at its meeting at At- 
lantic City, April 27-29. These are largely based 
upon subjects of national interest at the present 
time, and a number of them deal with industrial 
relations. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City 
asks that the exception in favor of the right to 
strike under the Federal anti-trust laws be 
abolished and that all combinations in restraint 
of trade which are injurious to the public good 
be declared unlawful. The Associated General 
Contractors of America, apparently impressed 
with the new Kansas Industrial Court law, asks 
the Chamber of Commerce to make a careful in- 
vestigation and report on the industrial court 
system. The Philadelphia Bourse urges the en- 
actment of Federal and State legislation which 
will declare operating employees of public service 
corporations to be public servants and without 
the right to tie up the operation of such utilities. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce endorses 
the par-collection system of the Federal Reserve 
Board and opposes the efforts of smaller bankers 
in opposition. 

The National Jewelers’ Board of Trade in a 
long resolution attacks the excess profits tax in 
particular, but also all excise, special and stamp 
taxes, and asks that there be substituted for this 
method of raising revenue a tax on gross sales 
or turnover, and a graduated income tax with 
an increase of specific exemptions. The Wor- 
cester Chamber of Commerce offers a similar reso- 
lution. 


A Lumber Association That Stands 
Squarely for the Fair Deal 


In the current issue of Wood Construction 
Findley M. Torrence, secretary of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, discussing the 
subject ‘‘When the Market Sags,’’ says: 

‘‘With the market sagging a little in some 
items there come to us complaints of dealers 
canceling orders. 

‘We have all said some very unpleasant things 
about the shippers who failed to stand by their 
bids when the market advanced. Some of these 
shippers replied that they were merely following 
the usual proceeding of retailers when the market 
declined. 

‘*Now, we know that cancelation of orders by 
retailers is not the usual procedure. We know 
that most dealers are not that crooked, so the 
association called the bluff by passing a resolu- 
tion which kicks out of the association and the 
fellowship of his decent fellow dealers, any mem- 
ber against whom a charge of canceling an order 
because of market decline can be substantiated. 

‘*Complaints of cancelation will be promptly 
referred to the arbitration committees in the 
dealers’ respective districts.’’ 

The Ohio association has done a great service 
to the lumber industry in taking this very de- 
cided and positive stand for an honest observance 
of a business contract as represented in a bona 
fide order, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes 
that it has had a beneficial effect in convincing 
manufacturers who were inclined to treat this 
same matter lightly that acceptance of an order 
also carried a binding obligation to fulfill all the 
terms of the contract. 

No real good can come from a dealer’s excusing 
the cancelation of an order on the ground that 
manufacturers do not ship old orders on an ad- 
vanecing market, nor from a manufacturer’s en- 
deavoring to palliate his offense of failing to ship 
by claiming that dealers are prone to cancel their 
orders when the market declines. That merely 
engenders suspicion and ill feeling. But when a 
great association such as the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers comes out squarely for 
the fair deal and publicly announces that it will 
discipline any member found guilty of canceling 
orders because of a declining market, it takes a 
stand that can do no less than shame the manu- 
facturers who have been guilty of wilfully with- 
holding shipments of material because of an ad- 
vancing market. 

hat there have been sinners on both sides of 
the question can not be challenged—and probably 
will continue so to be—but if other associations 
follow the lead of the Ohio organization and 
strictly enforce this standard of business prac- 
tice, the evil will be abated to a very large extent 
and both manufacturer and dealer will come to 
recognize that an order placed in good faith and 
accepted in good faith is a contract equally bind- 
ing on both parties to the transaction and must 
be carried out regardless of changing market 
conditions. 
It is distinctly to the credit of that State that 


another Ohio organization also has taken a stand 
for trade ethics that does not countenance this 
reckless disregard of an obligation as represented 
by an accepted order for lumber, this being the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, of Cin- 
cinnati, which was a pioneer in this movement. 

Ohio is blazing the way; others are falling into 
line and the day of better merchandising in the 
lumber trade confidently may be said to have 
appeared on the horizon. With a new and power- 
ful national organization being formed, the prin- 
cipal object of which is to raise the standards of 
trade practice, a sentiment should be developed 
that will forever abolish the necessity for com- 
plaints of the nature referred to by Secretary 
Torrence, and with this spirit of codperation so 
evident a better feeling should be engendered 
among all branches of the industry than ever has 
existed before. 


Referendum on Proposed 
Public Works Department 


The proposal, which originated with engineers 
and has been largely supported by engineering 
organizations, for the establishment of a national 
Department of Public Works has been made the 
subject of a referendum of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The committee in- 
vestigating this subject came to the conclusion 
that such a department would be in the interests 
of efficiency and economy, and therefore, ap- 
proved it, but did not pass upon the merits of the 
pending bill which has received the endorsement 
of the Engineering Council. The referendum is 
so worded as to give opportunity for an expres- 
sion as to whether the new department shall be 
established as a reorganization and renaming of 
the Department of the Interior, or whether it 
shall be an entirely new department. 

The report of the committee as usual includes 
arguments in both affirmative and negative. One 
of the most interesting arguments against the 
department is that Government organization 
should be functional, and engineering is not a 
function. By this is meant, that engineering is 
a profession for the efficient accomplishment of 
purposes which in themselves wholly are apart 
from engineering. It concerns itself, not so much 
with what is to be accomplished, but as with the 
best way of accomplishing it. 

This objection in itself points out what has 
been popularly conceived as the true field of 
operation of a department of publie works. It 
should be for the purpose of rendering profes- 
sional engineering service to other departments 
of the Government. The duty of building a court 
house, or a post office, or a stretch of national 
highway, or an irrigation system may primarily 
devolve upon some other department, but the 
Department of Public Works will stand ready to 
i ag engineer for the accomplishment of the 

ask. 

It will be of interest to note the response to 
this referendum from the different business or- 
ganizations of the country. 


Lumber Should be Fully Represented 


at Home Expositions 


While it is true that the building of individual 
homes by people of modest means is not develop- 
ing in as great volume as expected it is true that 
never have there beeri so many people deeply and 
conscientiously interested in the building of homes 
as there are today. Every exposition of modern 
homes, every advertisement suggesting that build- 
ing helps will be extended, every investigation 
proves that the nation is home hungry. Never has 
the desire been so keen for information regarding 
the relative merits of the different kinds of build- 
ing materials, and it is very pleasing to note that 
the public is especially interested in wood.. 

Lumber is not really sold until it reaches its 
final resting place in the home. Consequently 
lumber manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
are equally interested in assisting the public in 
securing all possible information regarding the 
merits of wood and methods which may be used 
in financing home building. Expositions such as 
the ‘‘Own Your Home Exposition’’ which wil be 
held in New York City May 1 to 8 should have 
a full representation of the beauty, utility and 
practicability of wood as the permanent home build- 
ing material of the nation. Visitors—and they 
will be legion—no matter how little they know 
about getting the necessary funds, building plans 
or the material to be used, will be able to obtain 
all of this information at the exposition. There 
seems to be an impression, however, that lumber- 
men have not been as enthusiastic in codperating in 
plans and arrangements for this exposition as the 
dealers in other building materials. This seeming 
lack of enthusiasm is to be regretted. Proper rep- 
resentation of lumber at such expositions reacts to 
the signal advantage of all lumbermen. 





Evils of Faulty Federal Taxation 
Carefully Analyzed 


Our present governmental system of raising reve- 
nue, and particularly the vicious excess profits tax, 
is coming in for a good deal of vigorous criticism 
from every direction at the present time. The most 
careful and constructive review of the entire field 
of Government taxation which has come to the at- 
tention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is contained 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Two Years of Faulty Taxa- 
tion and the Results,’’ by Otto H. Kahn, the well 
known New York banker, which is given wide dis- 
tribution at this time by the League for Sound 
Taxation, 47 West 34th street, New York City. 

It is not desired here to give any extended re- 
view of the work, inasmuch as any of our readers 
can undoubtedly secure a copy by application to 
the above address. The excess profits tax is first 
taken up, but is quite briefly disposed of with the 
general criticisms that are already familiar to our 
readers. It is pointed out that the man of wealth 
who chooses to invest in tax-exempt National, State 
or municipal bonds rather than to have his wealth 
work in active production escapes the tax entirely ; 
but this point is also made in discussing the gen- 
eral provisions of the income tax under the next 
heading. 

Our income tax is compared with the English, 
which has a heavy income tax, 30 percent on the 
lowest incomes and 52% percent on the highest 
(less than twice as great) while our grading is 
seventeen times heavier on the larger incomes. The 
English surtax in its highest rate reaches only 2214 
percent, while our reaches 65 percent. Mr. Kahn 
fully endorses our principle of hght taxation on 
small incomes, but the extreme taxation upon larger 
incomes has had very unfortunate effects. It cre- 
ates an artificial market for tax free securities and 
encourages their extravagant issue and use while 
increasing the interest rate and decreasing the 
market for corporation bonds, An individual with 
an income of $1,000,000 or more annually, would 
have to derive an earning of 17 percent from tax- 
able sources to be equivalent to 414 percent earning 
on tax free bonds. Investment capital in this 
country is almost entirely supplied by people pos- 
sessed of large incomes, as the great bulk of per- 
sons of moderate incomes are not educated to 
investments in securities to as large an extent as 
is true in France and England. 

The effect upon foreign trade is also extremely 
unfortunate. Foreign government bonds of un- 
questionable soundness are selling at this time on 
a 10-percent income basis. Credits to be advanced 
to foreign countries must be chiefly supplied by 
private capital in this country, but our taxation 
system penalizes it in this field. 

This necessity for large investment returns gives 
a special opportunity for wildcat speculation and 
get-rich-quick schemes. Payment of heavy taxes 
drains the cash surplus, leaving business largely 
with fixed assets not available for working capital. 
Normal business production is retarded, and busi- 
ness thrift is penalized because the man who turns 
his capital over three times instead of twice or 
only once within the course of a year, loses a large 
share of the resultant profits, unless they are ab- 
sorbed by extravagant business expenditures which 
ordinarily would not be made. 


These evil effects of our heavily graded tax laws 
do not produce corresponding benefits in Govern- 
ment revenues, because of the fact that while the 
total individual incomes of the nation are estimated 
at $53,000,000,000, of this amount $46,000,000,000 
represent the incomes of families at the rate of 
$5,000 a year or less. 

Mr. Kahn advocates and discusses in a very in- 
teresting way a tax upon expenditure rather than 
upon consumption. Our present taxes (ostensibly 
against people of wealth) are really passed on in 
many forms into the cost of every article of com- 
merce, and the price of any one item may be a com- 
ponent, not only of a large number of individual 
tax items, but of the handling profits which have 
been imposed thru a considerable line of enterpris- 
ers engaged in the production of that particular 
article, or of the materials which have entered into 
it. A tax upon sales into consumption, however, 
would be imposed at the end of the industrial pro- 
cess and would be paid by the purchaser without 
any overhead loading. Mr. Kahn advocates sub- 
stituting this for the excess profits tax and prac- 
tically all other abnormal business taxes (except 
perhaps the corporate income tax) ; that individual 
surtaxes be greatly reduced and that Federal in- 
come taxes on incomes of less than $4,000 be en- 
tirely abolished. 


This bare statement of principles advocated in 
this booklet of 52 pages entirely lacks the well 
stated arguments supporting them. Mr. Kahn’s 
careful and extended study of the subject is well 
worthy of the wide distribution which has been 
provided for it. 
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A Banker’s Estimate of the “Open Competition” Plan 


In a recent review of the general situation in 
its usual periodical news letter, the American 
Exchange National Bank, of New York City, 
makes an interesting comparison between two 
economic theories, which it is not recalled have 
ever before been put to such direct comparison. 
By the ‘‘stabilized dollar’’ is here meant the 
plan which has been considerably discussed re- 
cently by Irving Fisher and other economists, of 
so controlling the purchasing value of the dollar 
that the index value of all staple commodities 
shall remain constant. The man with a given 
sum of money can always go into the market and 
buy the same exact amount of a given list of 
staple commodities—altho, of course, he can not 
always buy for a given price the same quantity 
of each given commodity. The general average, 
however, will be maintained, because a rise in 
price of scarcer commodities will be exactly bal- 
anced by a corresponding reduction in the more 
plentiful ones. 


In his reference to trade associations, the re- 
viewer evidently has in mind their activities in 
assembling and publishing statistics of produc- 
tion, stocks and prices on current sales, which 
have an influence in stabilizing and standardiz- 
ing the current market price. 

In view of the current discussion of a “stabilized 
dollar,” the attitude of the Government toward trade 
associations is of particular interest. In principle 
the proposal for a stabilized dollar follows rather 
closely the principle behind the exchange of informa- 


tion thru trade associations—one seeks stabilization 
of production and the other seeks stabilization of the 
medium of exchange. Granting the proponents of the 
two plans all they claim, the results would apparently 
be practically the same under either plan. As we 
are more familiar with the workings of the trade 
association idea, and as it carries no demand for the 
abandonment of fixed usages and ways of doing busi- 
ness, it is held by some that if we are to experiment 
in this field we would do better if we followed the 
trade association idea rather than the idea behind the 
stabilized dollar. Neither plan is perfect and each is 
subject to the abuses that would be possible under the 
other. For example, under the stabilized dollar there 
would perhaps be more incentive to reduce production 
in particular industries than would obtain under sta- 
bilized production. If we have fathomed the modus 
operandi of the stabilized dollar, increases in the 
prices of particular commodities would still be possi- 
ble—in fact inevitable, for the producer would soon 
discover that he could command scarcity prices by 
reducing production or withholding his goods from 
the market. In reply to this objection it may be said 
that the plan would tend to force a levelling up if 
such practices were resorted to, or that in any event 
it would make little difference to society as a whole, as 
in terms of all goods the dollar would buy the same 
quantity all the time. Nevertheless, the man who 
could command two stabilized dollars where he com- 
manded only one before, would have an undesirable 
advantage, and the tendency toward levelling up would 
result in decreased production all around, as scarcity 
values would be the only values that would turn the 
scale to the side of individual or greup producers. 
Ordinarily, the scarcity value upon goods is simple 
insurance, as it is the indemnity paid by society to 





the producer to encourage him to continue to take the 
risks incident to the production of the goods society 
wants. The producer who undertakes to limit produc- 
tion in order to claim an unearned indemnity is in the 
same class as the man who defrauds an insurance com- 
pany. 

Turning from this review of the stabilized dol- 
lar the reviewer discusses stabilized production, 
which is the purpose of the ‘‘open competition 
plan,’’ as follows: 

Under stabilized production the moral obligations 
would have more force, or if not, the system would 
permit closer control, as the nature of the offense 
against society embraced in underproduction would 
immediately be forced upon the attention of the whole 
people. Except under abnormal conditions, such as 
wars, price fluctuations occur in the process of a rise 
from general underproduction to general overproduc- 
tion. By knowing their markets and forecasting con- 
ditions, trade associations should be able to reduce 
these fluctuations, and the times appear to encourage 
an extension of the idea rather than its suppression. 

This is a very neat statement of economic 
facts. It is unfortunate that Government officials 
should not have the same breadth of economic 
vision as is possessed by bankers. 


Charles H. Lum, head of the actuarial bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, recently 
stated that electricity is now the chief cause of 
fires in the United States. This is something for 
retail lumbermen to take into account when a house 
is being planned. 





If the American people could take a broad view 
of the world situation with a definite knowledge 
of the economic conditions in the several leading 
countries of the world, the present situation prob- 
ably would be regarded with less apprehension 
than is now being manifested. The whole world 
is paying the penalty of war and the consequent 
inflation. Costs of living in all countries whether 
they were engaged in war or not are much higher 
than in the prewar days. In some countries, for 
reasons clearly explainable, the living costs are 
lower than they are in others. In England, for 
instance, they are slightly lower than they are in 
France, while in Italy they are higher. This may 
be explained by the degree of inflation that has 
taken place during the war in those countries or 
it may be traceable to other causes. 

Nor has the inflation subsided. The latest fig- 
ures available from Germany show the relation- 
ship of outstanding notes to gold reserves is still 
changing. There is a steady increase of notes with 
a decrease in gold. In 1914 (July 25) the total 
note issue of the Reichsbank was 1,890,893,000 
marks, while the gold reserve at that time was 
1,722,758,000 marks. The ratio of gold to notes 
was 91 percent. In 1918 (November) this had in- 
creased to 16,959,000,000 marks for paper notes 
outstanding and 2,550,260,000 marks of gold, mak- 
ing a ratio of 15 percent. About the time of the 
armistice the note issue had expanded to $31,075,- 
000,000, while the gold held against these notes 
was $1,093,000,000, the ratio falling to 3.2 percent. 
At the end of February there had been a further 
expansion of notes to 41,033,768,000 marks, while 
the gold holdings had shrunk somewhat, being 
1,091,241,000 marks, the ratio being 2.65 percent. 

It should be stated, however, that in Germany 
there was another note issue utilized as an emer- 
gency currency and commonly known as _ the 
‘*darlehenskassenenscheine.’’? This emergency cur- 
rency is covered by war loan scrip given as col- 
lateral and amounts to approximately 13,000,000,- 
000 marks. This would bring the currency out- 
standing in Germany up to 54,000,000,000 marks, 
while the gold holding would be slightly more than 
2 percent. In Germany, according to the advices 
obtainable, there does not seem to be any check 
on the inflation. 

There has been considerable speculation in Ger- 
man marks, which is not confined to Germany but 
extends to practically every country in the world. 
It is estimated that Spain is speculating in German 
marks to the extent of $200,000,000, which amount 
is now tied up in mark exchange. This is a serious 
situation, both to the individual and to the coun- 
tries involved. But it seems impossible to reach 
that situation by any means at hand. 

So far the efforts of the Federal Reserve Board 
to check inflation in this country have met with 
only limited success, and some further action to re- 
duce credit inflation may be taken in the near fu- 
ture. The volume of commercial paper rediscounts 
at the Federal Reserve Bank during the last four 





months shows a marked increase, despite the ef- 
forts of the Federal Reserve Board to reduce in- 
flation. Discrimination in the matter of making 
loans would help the situation. The loans, however, 
frequently are made originally by the individual 
banks, many of which are not members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system but which go to their cor- 
respondent banks in the reserve centers for ac- 
commodations when their funds need replenishing. 
These correspondent banks, most of them members 
of the Federal Reserve system, in turn apply at 
the Federal Reserve banks for rediscount. 

In other words, a large part of the loans redis- 
counted at the Federal Reserve banks originate in 
non-member banks and, while the paper is per- 
fectly good, the member banks are permitting these 
non-member banks to utilize them as a means of 
obtaining the privileges or benefits of the Federal 
Reserve system without contributing to its sup- 
port. On the other hand, it is a question whether 
additional State bank membership is desirable, be- 
cause the Federal Reserve system has practically 
all the free gold in its vaults as reserve and addi- 
tional members would increase the deposits at the 
Federal Reserve banks without any corresponding 
increase in available reserve. The answer to this 
is that the burden of supporting the credit struc- 
ture of the country already rests upon the Federal 
Reserve system thru the indirect rediscount by non- 
member banks, so that their membership to a very 
considerable extent would involve simply a shift- 
ing to banks which would then be members of loans 
now made to them indirectly thru member banks. 


There is more gold in this country today in pro- 
portion to aggregate deposits (including bank bal- 
ances) and note issues than there was in 1914. The 
trouble is that some of this gold has become allo- 
cated to purposes other than bank reserves. The 
percentage of gold to total deposits (individual and 
bank), and note issues including national bank 
notes in 1914 was 3.75 percent, whereas in 1920 
despite the increased issues of notes and the in- 
crease in deposits the ratio was approximately 7.85 
percent and, eliminating the national bank notes, 
it approximates 8 percent. National bank notes, 
of course, carry only the nominal 5 percent redemp- 
tion reserve, they being predicated upon the old 
Government bonds. 

These percentages should not be taken as re- 
serve. They are relative as an index number only, 
beeause the legal reserve requirements differ in 
various States and also from the requirements of 
the Federal Reserve act. They relate to deposits 
and note issues. The percentage, however, as an 
index number compares very favorably with the 2 
percent gold reserve against Germany’s note 
issues, 

Sometimes we can get consolation out of other 
people’s misfortunes, but it is well to remember 
that we are too closely interlinked with the other 
commercial nations of the world to be able to with- 
stand the shock to our credit structure of a collapse 
of the credit structures of other trading and com- 


Hence the necessity for the exer- 


mercial nations. 1 
cise of conservatism in the handling of credits in 


this country. We must sell abroad and we must 
extend credit, but is it safe unreasonably to expand 
our domestic credit and at the same time attempt 
to build up a new credit system of an international 
character on the same reserve? 

Sometimes it is possible to get a hint from his- 
tory, but the lessons of history should be applied 
with caution to the present situation for the reason 
that there is no parallel to the developments of the 
last five years. Nevertheless, a little reflection on 
history may be beneficial. The Wall Street Journal 
points out that America in 1866, following the Civil 
War, showed a fiscal surplus at the close of the 
first year. But the United States of that time was 
altogether -different. At the close of the first fiscal 
year after the German war there was a debit of 
somewhere around $3,000,000,000. Of course it 
was impossible in 1866 to foresee the tremendous 
developments of the last fifty years, just as it is 
impossible to foresee what is in store for us in the 
next fifty years. 

It is easy to recall how credit payment was 
utilized to replace specie payments in those years 
following the Civil War, but we also recall what 
happened when specie payment was resumed. It 
is not pleasant to see Government bonds selling at 
more than 10 percent discount, and it is not with- 
out some degree of apprehension that we consider 
the carrying of these bonds on the books of the 
banks at par. 

Every thoughtful business man knows that it is 
not safe to continue to expand under such condi- 
tions, yet business is expanding because the demand 
for the things which we produce is insistent and 
great. Business, however, is getting top heavy. 
Manufacturers find themselves unable to obtain raw 
material in order promptly to deliver their finished 
goods to the consumer, altho the latter is willing to 
pay the price. Our transportation system has 
broken down miserably. The railroads must have 
money with which to equip themselves, and they 
must be supplied with capital at a reasonable cost. 
Business can not go on unless the means of trans- 
portation clears up the congestion and prevents fur- 
ther clogging of the machinery, both as it relates 
to credit and to manufacturing operations. 


In many instances it is no longer with manufac- 
turers a question of price to complete delivery, be- 
cause they are willing to pay out of their abnormal 
profits any price necessary to get their particular 
article delivered to the consumer, but the trans- 
portation facilities are inadequate and the burden 
falls on the banks. 

This means increased rediscounting and further 
inflation. It also means hardships for those op- 
erating on a narrow margin, and higher living costs, 
unless something is done to relieve the situation. 
We financed the war at an abnormally low interest 
rate both for individual borrowers and for sub- 
seribers to Liberty bonds, and seemingly we are 
now paying the penalty, 
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SAWMILL MECHANICAL EFFICIENCY 


In your report of the meeting of the Southern Pine 
Association, if you will note, you have brought out a 
new subject, and it is of such importance to the lumber 
industry that it seems to me it would be advisable at 
this time to set this subject out clearly so that all 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will take notice 
of it and lend their coéperation in the development of 
this most important subject, mechanical efficiency. 
As Chairman Charles Green has stated, it is a broad 
subject and a new one, with many phases all open for 
discussion, and once the subject is opened there will 
be no end of suggestions which will occur to all inter 
ested. Surely every man connected with the lumber in- 
dustry must be interested, and if each one will do his 
bit toward bringing the lumber industry up from the 
rear ranks in mechanical efficiency as compared with 
other industrial operations he will feel that his time 
has been well spent. 

Every lumberman seems to realize that the lumber 
industry is classed at the bottom in mechanical effi- 
ciency as compared with other industrial operations 
of our country. If this is true, and I believe it is, 
now that the subject is up, every man should do his 
utmost to help gain a better position for the lumber 
industry. The industry ranks high in efficiency in 
many branches of the business and as one of our 
country’s industries we are at the top; so why not 
bring up our mechanical operating and put it in the 
same class with the industry and make it 100 percent 
over all? 

One great reason for the mechanical condition that 
exists today in our plants is that the true operating 
cost of equipment is not shown in such a way as to in- 
dicate what each piece of equipment is doing. The de- 
partment cost is interesting to the manager and the 
details of cost of the department should be of interest 
also to the superintendent and important to the fore- 
man; yet there are no detailed costs of operation kept, 
the good and the bad equipment in the department are 
all together and there is no chance to compare the cost 
of operation of a single piece of equipment for one 
month with that of another month to show positively 
that there is something on the market that will replace 
the equipment and save money enough to justify the 
change. The average sawmill machinery today is 
run until it absolutely is beyond repair and then 
causes loss until it is replaced. The time has passed 
when the old saying ‘Let good enough alone” goes. 
Better is what we want if it is to be had and it is 
only thru records that we get facts. 

Higher mechanical efficiency calls for the codpera- 
tion of the manufacturers of sawmill equipment, the 
managers, superintendents and foremen. Let’s hear 
from all and see if we can raise the industry from the 
bottom to the top with the same speed that the other 
branches of the industry have gone up.—INQuIRY 
No. 118. 

[The above communication comes from a Florida 
lumberman, who makes some interesting sugges- 
tions. The present high cost of labor should afford 
a special incentive to replacing labor by mechanical 
appliances as far as possible, and a great deal can 
be done in this direction by proper plant arrange- 
ment and conveyor system layout.—EbITonr. ] 


WHITEWASH AND DRY ROT 


I was interested in “Whitewash as a Wood Pre- 
servative” under Query and Comment on page 38 of 
your issue of Nov. 22, for I had an idea myself that 
whitewash was a harmless paint for wood until I found 
arguments to the contrary. Lead and oil paint makes 
a good seal of waterproofing for wood to prevent the 
ingress of moisture, but when applied to wood of high 
moisture content is frequently harmful because of 
retaining the moisture and so increasing the tendency 
to decay. It would seem, therefore, that whitewash 
or cold water paint, because of its porosity, could be 
used without harm on wood not thoroly dry. In 
“Dry Rot in Factory Timbers,” published by the in- 
spection department of the Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, there is the following state- 
ment which apparently indicated that the hygro- 
scopicity of lime offsets its antiseptic properties. 

“A heavy coat of paint may accelerate or retard the 
rate of rotting, depending upon whether it prevents 
the wood from absorbing or giving up moisture. The 
condition most commonly met, in which paint causes 
rotting, is when it is applied to green timbers satu- 
rated with water. With dry sound timbers, which are 
to be placed in a moist atmosphere, a paint will doubt- 
less prove beneficial in proportion to its waterproofing 
power. “Cold water” or “fireproofing’’ paints, contain- 
ing hygroscopic materials, would be expected to ac- 
celerate the progress of rot, because they would attract 
the moisture from the air and increase the moisture in 
the wood, as in the case of a building in Italy in which 
chloride of lime was used as an antiseptic, with the 
result that the chloride of calcium attracted moisture 
and caused the rapid destruction of the building by 
fungus.” 

The Forest Products Laboratory of the United 
States Forest Service has published a bulletin (Tech- 
nical Notes No. D-8) on Coatings that Prevent End 
Checking, which is reviewed on page 79 in your issue 
of Oct. 11, that might suggest end coatings, effective 
and less uncertain in result than whitewash.—C. J. 
HocGvue, engineer in forest products, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, New York City.—No. 87. 


[With all due respect to the eminent engineer- 
ing authority from whom Mr. Hogue gets this 
quotation, it seems to be a fair sample of the ex- 


tremes to which technical speculation may some- 
times be extended. The writer quoted does not 
know that whitewash in fact ever promoted dry 
rot anywhere. He merely assumes that it might do 
so because an entirely different lime compound, 
calcium chloride, is stated once to have done so in 
Italy. Chloride of calcium is one of the most 
hygroscopic chemical compounds known, while the 
attraction of hydrated lime for water is very weak 
indeed. 

Our correspondent who recommends whitewash 
for painting the ends of logs has the obvious ad- 
vantage of having made a practical test of it, and 
those who imagine it will not work might well sup- 
port their criticism with some active experimental 
research. Mr. Hogue is undoubtedly entirely cor- 
rect in remarking that whitewash while it some- 
what retards the passage of moisture, does not en- 
tirely prevent it, the effect which is desired in coat- 
ing the ends of green logs.—EbITor. ] 


MAHOGANY SHORTS AND SQUARES 

Can you put us in touch with some concern who 
may be able to furnish us with 1’s and 2’s mahogany 
shorts in 1/2-, 3/4-inch and 1/4-inch thicknesses, also 
mahogany squares 2 x 2 and 2% x 2144?—INQUIRY 
No. 88. 

[The above inquiry comes from a manufacturer 
of fine art goods in the State of New York. The 
address of the inquirer will be supplied upon re- 
quest.—EDITOR. } 

be 


WHO SETTLES THE KICKS? 

We have three’ salesmen on the road at present, 
working on a percentage of profits; in other words, 
paying their own expenses and taking 50 percent of 
the profits. 

I would like an expression from you as to who is the 
logical person to settle a complaint on a shipment 
made to any one of their customers, as the salesmen 
think it is not their duty to settle any claims but that 
it is up to the house entirely. 

In view of the fact that the salesmen really are 
partners in the business we feel that they should settle 
any disputes on any lumber that they may sell to their 
customers—unless it comes to a point where they can 
not make any agreement; then the firm itself should 
step in and see what can be done, but not until that 
time. 

At your convenience I should like you to give me an 
expression on this.—INQuiRY No. 89. 

[The above inquiry comes from a firm of east- 
ern wholesalers who have from time to time re- 
ferred various other problems of trade conduct to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and these problems 
usually have certain elements of marked originality 
and interest. 

The present inquiry is one that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN feels it could turn loose and depend 
upon starting a very lively debate, in which the 
traveling salesmen on the one hand and their em- 
ployers on the other could be depended upon to 
furnish a lot of interesting discussion. 

There is something to be said on both sides of 
the question. A profit is of course not earned 
when the order is taken, but when it is made to 
stick and collection is made for it. Where a sales- 
man works upon a straight commission, his com- 
mission is earned when the contract of sale is made 
and his services are complete at that point. 

Where he is working under a quasi-partnership 
arrangement, however, a different set of circum- 
stances is created. But it should be remembered 
that this partnership as far as the salesman is con- 
cerned is a silent one. When he secures an order 
he turns it over to the wholesaler and has no con- 
trol over the manner in which it is filled. 

If the dispute arises out of the fact that the 
salesman has not come to a complete understand- 
ing with his customer regarding the conditions of 
sale, it is obviously his duty to adjust it. If, how- 
ever, the complaint arises over the quality of the 
material shipped, or over any other matter con- 
cerned with the fulfillment of the contract rather 
than over its original negotiation, it is not so clear 
that it is the salesman’s duty to make the adjust- 
ment. 

To carry this line of reasoning a little further, 
supposing the wholesaler ships lumber that clear- 
ly fails to pass inspection according to the terms 
of the contract, the buyer refuses the shipment, and 
its disposal elsewhere converts the anticipated 
profit of the original transaction into a loss. 
Should the salesman under such circumstances be 
compelled to bear one-half of the loss resulting 
from the failure of his principal to make proper 
execution of the contract? 

There are a good many other complications that 
might arise, which no attempt will be made here 
to catalog. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would 
like to hear from its readers in discussion of this 
really quite important subject.—EDITor. ] 





THAT EXCESS PROFITS TAX 

An individual, firm or corporation bought $100,000 
worth of stumpage (timber lands) before the present 
price inflation. The stumpage may have had a $50,000 
mortgage on it, so the net investment was $50,000 and 
doubtless represents about all the owner is worth. 
Therefore, this is the figure used to calculate his in- 
come taxes on. The value of this stumpage today prob- 
ably is $1,000,000. The owner would be only too glad 
to cash in by sawing it into lumber or selling it to 
make wood pulp and willingly would pay a good big 
tax if allowed to do it. This is jugt what the owner 
should be allowed to do if we are going to get prices 
down by increased production. 

Under the present excess profits tax law the owner 
can not do this unless he wants to turn over more than 
half of his good fortune to the Government. This 
individual, firm or corporation must hold back his tim- 
ber and market about one-fifteenth each year in order 
to pay a fair tax rate under the present excess 
profits tax law. If he marketed the entire lot of stump- 
age in one year the Government would take more than 
one-half of the entire gross amount he received, or 
more than $500,000 tax. If the owner sells nothing 
and lets the trees grow he pays no tax. 

Stumpage increases the price of virtually every- 
thing; first, the price of lumber and wood pulp be- 
eause of this artificial shortage brought about by the 
excess profits tax law. This, in turn, raises the price 
of furniture, cost of building, cost of wagons and 
freight cars, crates and shipping boxes for food and 
wearing apparel. This same artificial shortage makes 
paper and everything requiring paper go up. 

The same thing holds true with all kinds of ore, 
coal, cattle etc. You are heavily penalized by your 
Government and called a profiteer by the public if you 
work overtime and increase production, which every 
one admits is the only way to bring prices down. 

The only solution is a flat rate of taxation. Let it 
be so much per unit or a certain percentage on the 
amount of business you do. With a tax like this in 
force every one would rush to cash in at the existing 
high prices. This would naturally bring prices down.— 
J. S. Orrs, New Orleans, La. 

[The above communication appeared in the Chi- 
cago Daily News recently in the column devoted to 
contributions from readers, and the contributor 
will be recognized by our readers as of the J. 8S. 
Otis Mahogany Co., New Orleans, La. His views 
upon the relation of excess profits tax to the cost 
of stumpage and limitation of production are 
undoubtedly sound, and will be of interest to our 
readers.—EDITOR. | 


THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOD DOWELS 

Who manufactures machines to make dowels and 
what companies handle dowel stock and where can 
we get prices on them? 

We have an unlimited amount of stock that is going 
in the wood pile that would make excellent dowels.— 
Inquiry No. 50. 

[The above inquiry comes from Michigan. The 
typical dowel machine contains a cutter head made 
on the same principle as a spoke bit, a brace tool, 
which can be purchased at any hardware store. 
The chuck and its shaft have a hole in the center, 
and the knives of the chuck are arranged around 
this hole so as to cut off the surplus wood from 
the square as it is pushed thru, leaving a round 
dowel rod. 

Chucks of this sort are used for the manufacture 
of broom handles, with the addition of a device for 
varying the size of the chuck as the work passes 
thru, to produce the taper. 

There have been quite a number of manufacturers 
of solid chuck dowel machinery within the last few 
years. However, the Hawker dowel machine has 
taken a commanding position in this field because 
of the fact that it has a universal adjustable cutter 
head which produces dowels ranging from 14-inch 
to 2 inches in diameter on the one size head. Larger 
machines are built to turn up to 6 inches diameter. 
This machine produces dowels at a great saving in 
cost over older types of dowel machinery and was 
largely used for the production of wood tree nails 
for the building of wood ships during the war. 

Wood dowels are very widely and extensively used 
in wood joinery in part substitution for screws, 
bolts, nails and other forms of fastenings, and like 
these other items are usually purchasable at 
the local hardware store if it carries a well 
rounded stock of merchandise. Most dealers in 
dowels listed in the reference directories are 
themselves manufacturers, and the wholesalers 
who handle dowels usually handle also many 
other kinds of supplies for the various lines 
of trade in which dowels are used. On the 
other hand, many large users of dowels, such, for 
instance, as the sash and door manufacturers, have 
their own dowel machines for making the product.— 
EpITor. | 





IMPROVEMENTS and extensions to the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad system, involving an outlay of sev- 
eral million dollars, have been announced, including 
an ocean pier of large capacity at Vancouver, B. C. 
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The General Trade Situation 

The business world notes an increasing hesitancy 
on the part of consumers thruout the country and 
a consequent unwillingness on the part of dealers 
to commit themselves very far ahead. The wide- 
spread policy of buying only for immediate and 
well defined requirements, and then on a conserva- 
tive basis in contrast with the reckless extravagance 
of a year ago, altho due in part to the uncertainties 
in the domestic and foreign political situation is 
due largely to the public’s growing conviction that 
prices are too high and that they can not long be 
supported on their present levels but will decline 
henceforth with more or less rapidity. The result 
is, that altho many commodities are maintaining 
their firmness and in a few cases, usually under the 
influence of abnormal circumstances such as strikes 
etc., still show an advancing tendency others are 
yielding, and economists generally agree that there 
are certain unhealthy influences on the market 
operating toward eventual price deflation. In the 
meanwhile complaints about scarcity of supplies 
are becoming less frequent, with domestic output 
enlarging and a considerably increased inward flow 
of foreign merchandise, and with stocks gradually 
being replenished to normal. During the last two 
weeks unseasonal temperatures and bad weather 
conditions in many parts of the country have 
further limited trade and have in a measure ham- 
pered outdoor operations. On top of this, a pro- 
nounced element of unsettlement has beer injected 
into the situation by the ‘‘outlaw’’ railroad strike 
which began in a small way in Chicago and spread 
rapidly from Coast to Coast, which has not only 
made shipments very difficult and forced up prices 
in many centers but also has increased the con- 
sumer’s caution, under the supposition that this 
development will bring relations between capital 
and labor to a head which will have a widespread 
influence on the economic and hence on the price 
situation. 

* * * 

Production of pig iron is expanding, but while 
the March output was close to the record it is still 
behind the demand. Steel production is also show- 
ing a remarkable expansion. In March it showed 
a marked gain over the February output and a 
much greater gain over that of March of last year. 
Still the output fails to keep pace with the coun- 
try’s requirements, with much building construc- 
tion and municipal improvements which have been 
in abeyance for the last few years now being under 
way or planned for and with large orders for rail- 
road equipment and repairs gradually accumulating. 


Features of the Railroad Strike 


The situation created by the ‘‘outlaw’’ railroad 
strike is serious, and it is impossible at this writing 
to tell how long it may continue. The Government 
has interfered with energy, and claims to have 
found in it plans for a general uprising by radical 
labor, scheduled for May 1. This discovery and 
the arrest of several alleged ring leaders un- 
doubtedly has nipped this plan in the bud, and it 
may be hoped that the railroad strike also will be 
broken at an early date. But in the meanwhile 
traffic thruout the country is being restricted, tho 
in Chicago, where the strike was first inaugurated, 
a very material improvement has been made and 
the disintegration of the strike has begun. Every 
day now sees a larger number of men at work*and 
railroad service approaching nearer to normal. 


The Outlook for Building 

While it is undoubtedly true that building thru- 
out the country has not developed as rapidly as 
had been expected, owing largely to the hope of 
prospective builders that the prevailing high prices 
of labor and of materials would decline, on the 
whole there is a very large amount of building in 
progress. Reports come to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN from dealers in various sections to the effect 
that altho new buildings under construction are 
much fewer than would be the case under more 
favorable conditions at the same time they are 
experiencing a constant demand for lumber that 
is keeping their sales well up to and even above 
normal, this demand resulting to a large extent 
from repairs and alterations that are being made 
in lieu of new buildings. While the building situ- 
ation is far from satisfactory in many of the larger 
cities it is in the undeveloped sections of the coun- 
try that reports of activity in the building line 
are coming more than from any other points. This 
is markedly true of the oil producing sections, es- 
pecially in Texas and Oklahoma in the Southwest, 
in Montana in the far West and in other States in 
the middle West where many new fields are being 


developed. Wherever a new oil field is opened up 
immediately there arises a tremendous demand for 
lumber with which to provide the necessary build- 
ings. 

In a letter received by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN on April 15 from the Associated Building 
Association News, of Cincinnati, Ohio, occurs this 


significant statement: ‘‘It looks to us as tho the 
home building movement soon will begin in earnest 
all over the United States.’’ 

Thus, while it is true that the building movement 
has been held up for the reasons above stated, it 
looks as if history will repeat itself and that the 
dammed up demand that overflowed the country 
and created a tremendous market for lumber in 
1919 is going to occur again and the demand that 
has been held up since the first of this year scon 
may be expected to break out and the building 
movement get under way all over the country almost 
at the same time. 


With the Cypress and Northern Pine Mills 


There has been no change in the cypress market. 
While there is a slight lull in buying compared 
with a few weeks ago, demand is heavy enough to 
furnish the mills with all the orders they can ac- 
commodate; stocks are unimproved and prices firm 
thruout the list. The northern pine mills find busi- 
ness slow, on account of the tardy development of 
building. The retailers have received some heavy 
shipments of late and are not disposed to do further 
purchasing, except to fill in certain lines, until they 
are able to judge more accurately what volume 
building will assume in their respective communi- 
ties; and the sash and door manufacturers, who 
normally take a large percentage of the northern 
pine output, are in a like position. Meanwhile the 
mills still have old orders on hand which will re- 
quire some time to fill, and they are not actively 
seeking business for the time being. Hence prices 
are quite firm. 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


Embargoes in the North and East, resulting from 
the railroad strike, have shut North Carolina pine 
out of a territory which normally consumes much 
stock; and it is hard to judge at this writing how 
long this situation will continue. The market for 
North Carolina pine being thus restricted there 
has been a slight weakening in prices, especially on 
air dried and low grade stock. Some buyers are 
taking advantage of this opportunity to lay in 
stock, believing that when the embargoes are re- 
moved and the fruitful New England markets are 
again open to the mills prices are likely to advance 
again; but many of them seem to be taking the 
opposite view and are still holding back. Chiefly 
on account of bad labor conditions, production in 
the meanwhile continues low—so low, in fact, that 
it has been said that a demand 60 percent of normal 
will easily keep the mills cleaned out—and stocks 
show no tendency toward accumulation. 


Features of the Southern Pine Trade 


Trade in southern pine shows distinct signs of 
revival after the recent weeks of dullness. Altho 
this dullness did not cause any slump in the mar- 
ket, there has been some leveling down of prices, 
and this apparently has encouraged many buyers 
who were hesitating, to reenter the market. Now 
that stocks as a general rule are more adequate 
than has been true for a long time it is only natu- 
ral that some price adjustments would ensue, and 
the declines noted have been confined chiefly to 
those grades and items which were priced accord- 
ing to supply, and consequently often far above 
their relative values. Much of the lumber now 
moving is thick stock, evidently for industrial con- 
struction, of which there is a large volume thruout 
the country; but the slowness of house building to 
develop keeps the market from being what could 
be termed active. The southern pine mills have 
been producing quite heavily for some, time, as 
labor and weather conditions gradually have im- 
proved, but with a very fair volume of busi- 
ness in prospect, both domestic and foreign; and 
when it is considered that the average mill still 
has old orders on hand which will consume a 
month’s total output it will be realized. that the 






mills are not in the weak position which a casual 
survey of the present market conditions might lead 
one to believe. On April 9 the 161 mills reporting 
to the Southern Pine Association had orders on 
hand for 382,464,000 feet, which averages up at 
2,375,500 feet per mill with an average present 
production of 413,700 feet a week. 


From the Hardwood Field 


A notable increase in the number of inquiries 
and orders for hardwoods is reported as now be- 
ing received by the southern mills. This would in- 
dicate that the consumers either are in such posi- 
tion as regards stocks that they have been forced to 
enter the market on a larger scale or that they 
are at last beginning to appreciate the highly un- 
favorable condition surrounding production which 
by their very nature would prevent any price de- 
cline of the proportions expected. During the 
last few weeks of small demand there undoubtedly 
were large requirements accumulating which, when 
materialized into orders, should create a large 
amount of business. Export demand in the mean- 
while has increased, and a feature of the present 
situation is the springing up of sharp competitive 
bidding between domestic and foreign interests. 
With the rise of pound sterling it is expected that 
the United Kingdom will shortly be on the market 
heavily, as the railroads and furniture factories of 
that country are known to have heavy needs ‘for 
American hardwoods. The new briskness of the 
market naturally has been followed by a stiffening 
of prices all along the line, especially as produc- 
tion continues limited and stocks very low. 


With the Western Pine Mills 


Western pines is one species of wood which has 
maintained its strength thruout the period of dull- 
ness which recently has affected most of the other 
woods. With the exception of Idaho white pine, 
which seems to be in fairly large supply and hence 
brings a lower price than recently, there is a gen- 
eral scarcity of western pines. Very few mills 
have any stock to offer; most of them are sold 
ahead for several weeks, and when they accept 
orders they do so at prices regulated by the sup- 
ply and by the circumstances of the transaction 
and not by competitors’ price stabilization policies. 
Altho the quantities available are small the range 
of items is fair, but include little dry stock. There 
is practically no finish and little shop, which items 
seem to be in greatest demand, particularly from 
the far East. Mill shipments are considerably 
hampered by car shortage caused by the railroad 
strike. 


The Trade in Douglas Fir 


Current domestic demand for West Coast lum- 
ber is disappointing, considering the season. The 
failure of building to materialize on the expected 
seale is affecting the market. Still, the mills are 
kept very busy, cutting on old orders. One hundred 
and twenty-six mills reporting to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association on April 3 had orders 
on hand aggregating 438,900,000 feet, which fig- 
ures out at about 3,484,000 feet per mill. As this 
means that each mill has orders that will require 
nearly six weeks of normal production, with what 
new business that is received the present dullness 
of the market is not particularly serious. The 
mills continue to produce at nearly normal, and 
stocks are also nearly normal. To compensate for 
the dullness of the domestic market the export de- 
mand has revived remarkably during the last few 
weeks. The Orient is a heavy taker, and with 
pound sterling again up around $4 the United 
Kingdom is coming into the market actively. One 
London brokerage firm has placed orders on the 
west Coast for about 30,000,000 feet of railroad 
ties, and inquiries for additional, larger quantities 
of ties are said to be in circulation, also from the 
United Kingdom. Still, the state of domestic mar- 
ket is the source of great concern, for. whatever 
the state of the export trade and the volume of 
special business, it is the building trade which is 
the real backbone of the market. It is hard to 
state the present position of prices as they vary 
considerably with the circumstances of the trans- 
actions; but they are ruling generally lower. 





The Production and Movement of Softwood Lumber 


———-Week Ended April 3 








From Jan. 1 to April 3 


No. Mills Association Production Shipments Orders Production Shipments Orders 
157 Southern Pine...... 80,644,000 81,042,000 63,208,000 1,009,015,000 1,009,070,000 828,380,000 
126 West Coast......... 91,476,000 74,605,976 80,046,384 1,019,918,000 .......... 941,068,000 

28 Western Pine....... 26,349,000 22,375,000 29,875,000 242,235,000 314,847,000 269,282,000 
29 North Carolina Pine. 4,593,000 4,494,000 5,089,000 94,986,000. 98,637,000 93,768,000 
eee 4,519,000 4,566,000 2,914,000 77,919,000 91,946,000 73,298,000 
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Commerce Commission Rate Decisions 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—In a tentative 
report the Interstate Commerce Commission today 
announced its approval of a petition of the Pitts- 
burgh & Shawmut Railroad Co. for authority to file 
a schedule naming reduced rates on mine props, 
caps, logs and ties in carloads shipped from 
points on its line to destinations on the Allegheny, 
Monongahela & Conemaugh division of the Pennsyl- 
vania System. 

In docket No. 11001—The Stout Lumber Co. vs. 
Director General, St. Louis & San Francisco et al.— 
Examiner Graham recommends that the commission 
find that rates on southern pine lumber from Thorn- 
ton and Bests, Ark., to southeastern Missouri points 
were and are unreasonable. Local rates have been 
applied and the examiner recommends joint rates 
for the future, which means a substantial reduction. 

The commission has dismissed Docket No. 10635 
—Wright Tie Co. vs. Batesville Southwestern Rail- 
road Co., Director General et al.—attacking rates 
on cross ties in carloads from points in Mississippi 
to destinations in Ohio and Indiana, which the 
commission states were not shown to have been un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 





Oppose Report on Coast Millwork Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—Counsel for the 
Wholesale Sash & Door Association, Anson, Gilkey 
& Hurd Co. and other intervenors in docket No. 
8819—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association vs. 
Boston & Albany, Director General et al.—have filed 
a series of exceptions to the tentative report sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Examiner Butler in this case. 

The intervenors take exception to the recom- 
mendation of the examiner that the commission 
find that the rates on set up sash and doors in 
straight or mixed carloads were, are and for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded or may exceed by more than 15 percent 
the rates contemporaneously maintained on lumber 
between the same points. 

Exception also is taken to the recommendation of 
Mr. Butler that sash and doors knocked down take 
the lumber rates. Other exceptions are noted. 





Hoo-Hoo Secretary Tells of Trip 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 14.—H. R. Isherwood, sec- 
retary-treasurer Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
has returned from an extended and very successful 
western trip in the interest of the organization. 
He visited eleven cities, officiated at six concatena- 
tions at which 105 kittens were initiated and 46 
aged cats reinstated, and also made eight ad- 
dresses at various gatherings at which he was the 
guest of honor. Mr. Isherwood told of the awak- 
ening of the order in the West, and gave his views 
on the present situation in the lumber industry, 
saying: 

It might seem to some to be quite impossible to 
awaken an organization that has slumbered for four 
years as has Hoo-Hoo in the States of the Northwest. 
But with Hoo-Hoo it is different. Lumbermen have 
grasped, and are grasping, the high ideals of the order. 
and the great desire on the part of all is to make it a 
real, dignified lumbermen’s organization, made up of 
men of quality, not altogether of quantity. It is now 
the largest lumbermen’s organization in existence,’ and 
its membership represents the cream of the industry. 
I was much impressed by the spirit shown by the 
western lumbermen in behalf of Hoo-Hoo, evidenced, 
for instance, by the members in various districts pro- 
moting plans for a “lumbermen’s day’’ for golf, also 
tennis clubs and other amusements tending to bring 
together those identified with the lumber industry, and 
their families. Since Sept. 9, 1919, our order has 
gained 389 new members and a large number of re- 
instatements. 

Tells of Trade Conditions 


Business thruout the West and Northwest for the 
last year, as everyone knows, has been in very pros- 
perous condition. The demand for lumber has exceeded 
the supply, and, in my opinion, many manufacturers 
are not sorry to have the inquiry slow up a little in 
order that they may catch up on their back orders. 
am inclined to think that the tremendous demand for 
lumber is causing the manufacturers to overlook to 
some extent the necessity of carrying on educational 
work and of acquainting the public with the merits 
of their products in comparison with competing prod- 
ucts, as a safeguard against the time when the demand 
will be less urgent than at present. 

Conditions thruout the West are far more favorable 
as regards meeting the requirements for housing than 
in the central part of the country or the East. Ad- 
vances in rentals, labor etc. are more within reason 
than in the middle West or East. Thruout the South- 
west lumbermen and others connected with the build- 
ing industry have had to face, and are facing, demands 
by labor for, in some cases, the closed shop, and in 
others for wage advances. The employers, however, 
are not yielding to either of these demands. 


In making inquiries of those outside of the lumber 
industry it was plainly evident to me that the blame 
for the high cost of construction is being placed 
chiefly at the lumberman’s door. I discussed this par- 
ticular point with many of the retailers’ and manu- 
facturers’ representatives, and was advised that my 
observation and opinion in this respect was correct. 
For that reason all of my talks to groups of retailers 
and manufacturers on my recent trip were based upon 
the merchandising of lumber on its merits, and fea- 
tured the position of the distributers of lumber. This 
I did by showing that more than forty classes of 
business are directly or indirectly benefited by the 
building of a single home, and pointed out that the 
position of the average lumber dealer in a city of 
10,000 or over was third, and that all other interests 
that furnish service or materials to construct, finish, 
equip and furnish the home depend for their business 
upon the demand for and the sale of lumber. 





Reduced Dock Charges on Hardwood 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission in reduced rate order No. 
102 has approved for filing a schedule of the Pacific 
Steamship Co. naming reduced dock terminal 
charges on car wheels and hardwood lumber at 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., applicable on traffic 
moving in connection with rail lines, The commis- 
sion’s order specifies that the reduced charge shall 
apply on interstate traffic and does not exempt the 
petitioner from the provisions of any State law. 
The schedule may be filed on statutory notice. 





Seeks Adoption of Forest Policy 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York, N. Y., April 15.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association when it meets 
at the Lumber Congress in Chicago next week 
will be asked to endorse and actively codperate in 
securing the adoption by the Government of the 
forest policy formulated by the American Paper 
& Pulp Association and reported to the annual 
convention of pulp and paper men held here this 
week. 

Secretary Hugh P. Baker, of the latter associa- 
ton, former dean of the College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse, will be sent to the Chicago meeting to lay the 
matter before the Lumber Congress. The bill will 
be drafted for early introduction to the Congress 
of the United States to carry out the Federal forest 
policy which the pulp and paper men have 
formulated. 

It is generally understood at the convention here 
that the Forest Service of the Government 
approves the program of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association and will use its influence to secure 
Federal legislation along the lines recommended by 
this association. This program calls for an annual 
appropriation of $6,000,000 in addition to the 
present Forest Service appropriation—of this 
$1,000,000 annually to be used for forest protection, 
care and management and distribution of forest 
planting material in the form of Federal aid to 
the States which make similar appropriations. An- 
other $500,000 is to be used annually for a com- 
plete forest survey and classification of lands to 
determine which is suitable for forest growing, an 
additional million to be used annually to acquire 
such lands for the Government; plan also provides 
for a permanent annual appropriation of $1,000,000 
for forest planting on national forests. There is 
also to be a permanent annual appropriation for 
forest research and investigation, such information 
to be supplied to the wood using industries. 

The association will also ask Congress of the 
United States to extend the Federal Farm Loan 
Act to include loans to private growers of forests, 
such loans to obligate the owner to keep the land 
in growing timber and protect it under proper 
definite standards of silvicultural management. 


All of the above program was included in an able 
report of the forestry committee presented to the 
American Paper & Pulp Association convention 
today by Chairman Frank L. Moore, Watertown, 
N. Y. The other members of the committee are 
D. A. Crocker, W. E. Haskell, R. S. Kellogg and 
C. H. Worcester. The committee was given author- 
ity to secure the passage of legislation so recom- 
mended. Its report also included a comprehensive 
program for the individual States. 

This was the forty-third annual convention of 
the American Paper & Pulp Association and the 
largest in its history. The four-day session con- 
eluded tonight with a banquet at the Waldorf-As- 
toria with 1,100 diners. The speakers were Senator 
Lenroot, Wisconsin, and Douglas Malloch of Chi- 
cago of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. President 
G. W. Sisson, jr., of Potsdam, N. Y., presided. 


Decay Resistance of Aircraft Woods 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—The Forest Serv- 
ice authorizes the following statement regarding 
tests made by the Forest Products Laboratory to 
determine the resistant qualities of woods used in 
aircraft construction: 


Now that the accidental breakage of airplanes is 
less than in the strenuous days of the war the atten- 
tion of the Forest Products Laboratory, maintained by 
the United States Department of Agriculture at Madi- 
son, Wis., has been called to instances in which air- 
plane parts have had to be — because of decay. 
The fact is being recognized that many woods in com- 
mon use for making aircraft are not sufficiently re- 
sistant. Fortunately there are highly resistant woods 
whose value in aircraft has been demonstrated. One 
of these is Port Orford cedar. Others which tests in 
the laboratory have shown to be very resistant to 
decay are southern cypress and California redwood. 
Douglas fir, white oak and black walnut also stand 
fairly high in durability. Spruce, which has been a 
favorite wood for aircraft, is appreciably less durable 
than the other species mentioned here; likewise bass- 
wood, beech, birch and maple may be classed with less 
durable species. 


Intervenes in Ferris Hardwood Case 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D.C., April 14—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today issued an order per- 
mitting the Lee & Fooshee Lumber Co. to intervene 
in docket No. 11303—Farris Hardwood Lumber Co. 
et al, vs. Director General, Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway Co. et al. 








Takes Exception to Report 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a brief stating excep- 
tions to the tentative reports of Examiner Butler 
in Docket No. 8819—West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association vs. Boston & Albany Railroad Co. et 
al.—involving rates on sash and doors from the 
Pacific coast. Exception is taken to the failure 
of the examiner to recommend the full relief 
prayed for by the West Coast association. The 
proposed 15 percent differential over the lumber 
rates on straight or mixed carloads of setup sash 
and doors is said to afford inadequate relief. Rates 
on common, unglazed doors, it is contended, should 
be the same as on lumber. 





Recommends Carolina Rate Increase 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHincTon, D, C., April 15.—In a tentative 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
I. & 8. docket No. 1167—Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Switching—Examiner J. Edgar Smith recommends 
that the commission ‘‘find that the respondents 
have justified their proposal in order to avoid undue 
preference and to provide revenues substantially 
equal to those heretofore received by them, to in- 
crease rates on lumber and forest products from 
certain points in North Carolina to points in the 
Norfolk district, not to the extent suggested by 
them, but that they should be permitted to increase 
these rates by three-quarters of one cent a hundred 
pounds. ’’ 

The North Carolina association members are 
greatly interested in this proceeding. Some ques- 
tion has been raised as to the legality of proposing 
a rate inerease in this proceeding, which was 
originated by the carriers seeking to, eliminate the 
absorption of switching charges. The carriers con- 
tend that under the transportation act the commis- 
sion has a clear right to adjust rates in such a 
case. 

The railroads in the hearing asked for a general 
increase from the territory involved of one cent a 
hundred pounds. The examiner states this would 
give them a substantial increase over present rates 
and recommends three-quarters of a cent, they to 
absorb all switching charges to their own terminals, 
to industries on the belt line, which is their common 
property, and to lighters in the harbor, as well as 
to absorb charges for intermediate switching 
where a third road is involved. The carriers volun- 
teered to do this if given a one-cent increase. The 
examiner thinks they can well afford to do so on a 
three-quarter-cent advance on lumber rates. 

Objection was made in the hearing by protestants 
that the increase would disturb the parity of rates 
which now exists to Virginia cities, particularly 
Richmond. Examiner Smith feels that it would 
not subject any shipper to the payment of rates 
that are unjust or unreasonable or result in serious 
disruption of rates to Virginia cities. 
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FLOODS TIE UP SOUTHERN PLANTS 


MempuHis, TENN., April 12.—The Mississippi 
River at Memphis is falling slowly and there is so 
much water coming down from the Ohio and other 
tributaries that the official forecaster suggests that 
the present high stage of approximately 39 feet 
may continue for several days. The crest of the 
rise has moved south during the last few days and 
is now in northern Louisiana. Reports indicate 
that, as the crest passes various river points, it is 
playing havoc with logging operations and there- 
fore with the operation of hardwood lumber manu- 
facturing plants by cutting off the supply of logs. 

The correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
made a trip to Little Rock, Ark., last week, crossing 
St. Francis, White and other rivers which are far 
out of their banks and which are flooding enormous 
areas of lowlands. He also made a trip to Bates- 
ville, Miss., Saturday and saw the big plants of the 
Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co. at Sardis 
and the Panola Lumber & Manufacturing Co. at 
Batesville, both shut down because of lack of logs. 
Mr, Carrier reported his timber lands as flooded 
to an unusual degree and held out little hope of 
being able to resume any time soon because of lack 
of logs. At Helena, Ark., the two big sawmills of 
the Penrod-Jurden company are closed down altho 
this eompany has large quantities of logs available. 

The Memphis-Marianna cut-off on the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern is flooded at Watson, 
Ark., and all trains have been annulled. All mills 
in that center dependent on that particular road 
are minus logs and are unable to operate. The 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. is out of logs because it 
ean not transport them to its plant at Charleston. 
The mill of the Bellgrade Lumber Co. at Cary, 
Miss., is unable to secure logs. Only one of the 
Darnell-Love Lumber Co.’s mill at Leland, Miss., 
is in operation. .The Barr-Holladay mill at Louise 
and the Bayou Land & Lumber Co.’s plant at Bay- 
land are expected to go out of commission early this 
week, The Sondheimer mills at Baton Rouge, Tal- 
lulah and other points in northern Louisiana are 
operating at great disadvantage altho every effort 
is being made to supply them with logs. 





OPENS FINE CAFETERIA FOR EMPLOYEES 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 14.—The largest em- 
ployees’ cafeteria in the world was opened last 
week by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. at its works in East Pittsburgh. The 
building in which it is housed was designed espe- 
cially for the purpose. It is a three-story structure, 
236 feet by 100 feet. The cafeteria has a seating 
capacity of 2,600, besides a separate dining room 
that seats 500. All equipment is of the most mod- 
ern type, the cooking and refrigerating appliances 
being designed with special view to preparing and 
serving the various foods in the most sanitary and 
appetizing manner possible. 

Besides the cafeteria the building contains an 
auditorium, seating 1,000, for the sole benefit of the 
employees. There are no stairs in the main part of 
the building, gradual inclines or ramps being em- 
ployed to facilitate moving from floor to floor. The 
auditorium is equipped with a stage, complete with 
all accessories, and has a motion picture projecting 
machine of the latest type. 





COMING TO AMERICAN LUMBER CONGRESS 


Every indication points to a large and interested 
attendance at the second American Lumber Con- 
gress and the annual of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago next week. 
On Tuesday evening a dinner will be tendered the 
officials of retail associations, which will be well 
attended, as is shown by the fact that the follow- 
ing have already signified their intention to be 
present: 


C. E. Babcock, Necedah, Wis., and D. S. Montgomery, 
Milwaukee, Wis., president and secretary, respectively, 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association ; 
W. B. Stayer, Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania; K.C. Evarts, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; W. H. Barney, Albion, Mich., president 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association ; Charles 
A. Bowen, Detroit, Mich., secretary National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association; E. E. Hooper, Chicago, 
secretary Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago; J. A. 
Bowman, Kansas City, Mo., W. S. Dickason, Kansas 
City, Mo., and J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., 
president, second vice president and secretary, re- 
spectively, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; F. M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio, secretary Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers; J. Crow Tay- 
lor, Louisville, Ky., secretary Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; Paul S. Collier, Rochester, N. Y., 
secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York; H. B. Coho, New York City; 
C. D. Root, Crown Point, Ind., secretary Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana; A. L. Porter, Spo- 
kane, Wash., secretary Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association; J. F. Deacon, Detroit, Mich., secretary 


Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Association; Franklin 
Dickey, Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary Pittsburgh Lumber- 
men’s Club; Adolph Pfund, Minneapolis, Minn., secre- 
tary Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association; Theo- 
dore A. Sparks, Winnipeg, Man., president Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Canada). 





CYCLONE CAUSES HEAVY DAMAGE 


New ORLEANS, La., April 12.—The thriving 
sawmill town of Eros, La., swept by a cyclone last 
Thursday night, suffered property damage esti- 
mated between $500,000 and $600,000, the saw 
mill plant of the Tremont Lumber Co. being dam- 
aged to the extent of about $40,000. Something 
like two hundred buildings were destroyed or 
damaged. The storm interrupted wire communica- 
tion, so that news of the disaster did not reach the 
neighboring communities for some hours. The 
storm victims in need of aid were supplied with 
groceries from the Tremont Lumber Co.’s com- 
missary. A call for carpenters has been issued to 
rebuild the town and the work of clearing away the 
debris is already under way. Telegraphic advices 
say that the lumber company hopes to have its 
plant in shape to resume operations within two or 
three weeks. 


INCREASES SERVICE FACILITIES 


St. Louis, Mo., April 12.—The general offices 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. are in St. 
Louis. This progressive company is now occupy- 
ing offices on the eighth floor of the Arcade 
Building, where it is prepared better to serve 
its many customers thruout the country. The 
new offices front on the Olive Street side of the 
new part of the Arcade Building. and they are 





‘arranged so that the great volume of business 


transacted by the com- 
pany may ke handled 
with comfort to its em- 
ployees and more expe- 
ditiously, so as to benefit 
its customers. 

Samuel H. Fullerton, 
the president of the 





S. H. FULLERTON, 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 


President Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co. 





company, and the same 
men who have long been 
associated with him, 
control its policies, with 
the assurance that the 
same fair dealings which 
resulted in building up a 
business of tremendous 
proportions will continue to prevail. 

The present Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. is a 
Delaware corporation, with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000. Connections have been made that 
insure its customers quality lumber and uniform 
service, and these facilities will be added to as 
the trade demands. 


The company will deal in longleaf and short- 
leaf Southern pine, oak flooring, red and white 
oak, ash, elm, cottonwood and genuine Louisiana 
red cypress. 


When one speaks of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co. he means Samuel H. Fullerton, its president, 
for the business has been but the reflection of 
the individuality of the man. The company is as 
Emerson puts it, ‘‘the lengthening shadow of an 
individual,’’ and he is Mr. Fullerton. A native 
of Ireland, he came to the United States in 1871 
and began his business career with Robert Mar- 
shall, a lumber dealer and contractor at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mr. Fullerton shortly afterwards went west, 
where he continued in the lumber business. Yor 
two years he was in the retail lumber business 
at Tecumseh, Neb., and then he went to Kansas. 
For more than twenty years he was located at 
Atchison, Kan. In 1895 he came to St. Louis, 
where the general offices of the company were 
located until 1915, when they were moved to 
East St. Louis. 


Frank Goepel, who has been with the company 
for more than thirty years, is treasurer of the 
new company. C. W. Reighard, who has been as- 
sociated with Mr. Fullerton for sixteen years, is 
secretary. 

Mr. Fullerton extends to all of the company’s 
friends a cordial invitation to visit the new 
offices, and will be pleased to hear from all of 
his old friends and customers as well as any 
other buyers who may want improved service. 

The hardwood department of the company will 
be in Memphis. 





CUTTING LARGE OAK AND GUM TRACT 

MERRYVILLE, La., April 12.—Details of the pur- 
chase in March of sixty million feet of hardwood 
timber to add to their already large holdings have 
been furnished by the officers of the Sherrill Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. Of this stumpage, 90 percent 
is oak and gum of the same quality as that al- 
ready owned by this company along the Sabine 
River. The new purchase extends the life of the 
operation materially, giving it a cut of fifteen to 
eighteen years. 

The Sherrill timber holdings in Louisiana are 
directly in the Sabine River bottoms, following the 
line of the river for about twenty-five miles, and 
the large modern double band mill cutting 60,000 
to 75,000 feet daily is located at Merryville, in the 
heart of the company’s timber holdings. At the 
plant the company has its own commissary, its own 
water system fed from an artesian well and its 
own electric light plant. Practically all its em- 
ployees are occupying cottages furnished at a 
nominal rental by the company and every effort is 
made to see that sanitary conditions prevail and 
that the men are kept supplied with the necessities 
of life at a fair price. The result is that the 
company is experiencing none of the labor troubles 
which it had at first to overcome. 

The officers of the Sherrill Hardwood Lumber 
Co. are the three Sherrill brothers. C. H. Sherrill 
is president; A. S. Sherrill is vice president, and 
H. V. Sherrill is secretary and manager. Before 
coming to Merryville, the Sherrill brothers operated 
a hardwood mill for years at Colfax under the 
name of the Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co., and the 
reputation they made there as manufacturers and 
men of integrity was of material assistance in the 
founding of the new organization. A constant 
effort is made to produce quality lumber and furnish 
even grades to customers. 

In addition to its manufacturing interests at 
Merryville, the Sherrill brothers are owners of the 
Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co., of Paducah, Ky. At 
this place a general building material business is 
done. Planing mill facilities and an architectural 
service department which develops for the com- 
pany’s customers plans for any kind of buildings 
free of charge, are maintained. 


MODEL FARM ON CUT-OVER LAND 
New Orteans, La., April 12.—W. M. Cady, of 
the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La., has 
established a model farm on a 440-acre tract of 
cut-over land in Rapides Parish. Eighty acres have 





' already been cleared of stumps and a force is at 


work clearing the remainder. About two hundred 
acres will be planted to sweet potatoes, and Mr. 
Cady is planning the construction of a model sweet 
potato curing house alongside the tram road op- 
erated by his company. Houses have been erected 
on the tract for the farm manager and the tenant 
families that will work on the farm. <A small elec- 
tric light plant will be installed to furnish them 
with lights. Water will be supplied from an 80- 
foot well pumped by gasoline engine. Dynamite is 
being used to clear the stumps and the reported 
average cost is $17 an acre and about $3 additional 
an acre to prepare it for cultivation. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Cady intends to demonstrate that 
farming can be profitably conducted on the cut- 
over lands in Rapides. 


NEW INDUSTRIES ACCENTUATE PROBLEM 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 12.—The prospective 
coming to this city of more industries will render 
the housing problem still more acute. The latest 
promised accession is a million dollar rolling mill, 
all of the employees of which will have to be housed. 

Stanley Wyckoff, fair price commissioner, con- 
ducting an investigation into the rental system in 
Indianapolis, emphasizes the need of increased 
building. He estimates that there are 70,000 
houses in Indianapolis, of which 23,000 are owned 
by the people who live in them. 

Building statistics compiled by the city building 
department show three-fourths as much building 
begun during the first quarter of 1920 as was done 
during the entire year of 1918. The figures for the 
first quarter of this year compared with those for 
the same quarter of 1919 show a gain of more than 
300 percent. 








AccorpIne to Mother Goose, a certain gent 
named Peter, alleged to be a pumpkin eater, ‘‘ got 
a wife but couldn’t keep her.’’ Therefore, accord- 
ing to the jingle, ‘‘he put her in a pumpkin shell, 
and there he kept her very well.’’ Pumpkin shells, 
however, outside of nursery rhymes, are deficient 
at several points, considered as dwellings. Hence, 
apropos of Peter’s predicament, the housing short- 
age, the cost of living et cetera, it looks as tho there 
might be a shortage in the crop of June brides. Of 
course ‘‘two can live as cheaply as one’’ (until 
the bills begin to come in) but they really need 
some sort of house or apartment to live in. 
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TEXAS DEALERS MEET IN INSTRUCTIVE ANNUAL 


Americanizing Force of Home Owning Shown—Service Declared Foundation of Success—Value of Building 
and Loan Associations Demonstrated—Association Has Healthy Growth 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San ANTONIO, TEX., April 13.—The thirty-fourth 
annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas got under way in the Gunter 
Hotel today with a big and enthusiastic crowd 
in attendance. It is the purpose of this conven- 
tion to have a few well selected speakers and 
a large amount of informal discussion. Secretary 
Dionne felt that such an arrangement could be 
made the best means of giving the dealers ade- 
quate assistance in meeting and solving the 
numerous current and pressing problems. 


Address of Welcome and Response 


President Fiato introduced F. L. Hillyer, of 
San Antonio, to make the address of welcome. 
Mr. Hillyer stated he felt it a privilege to wel- 
come the men who are leaders in community 
spirit, pride and conscience; men who are com- 
munity builders as well as home builders. It is 
fitting that lumbermen meet to confer for the 
good of the industry. Not all things in the world 
are happy and prosperous. There is a measure of 
hunger in Europe, peace is not present with us, 
the roof of Alamo threatens to fall in and the 
American Constitution shows signs of collapse. 
But the people still need garages and homes. The 
first instalment of the income tax is paid and 
the second is sixty days below the horizon. The 
convention program spares us from uplift. In 
fact a heartbroken world wants no more uplift 
for a long time. So under the circumstances 
lumbermen can consider the good of the indus- 
try in peace. San Antonio wil! appear changed 
to those who remember it from former conven- 
tions. Visitors to old familiar haunts will be 
able to get a glass of milk at a brewery, and they 
will note that the river appears less crooked 
than it was wont to do. The only visible wine 
cups are those blooming on hillsides. But San 
Antonio dealers hope the visitors will find their 
stay pleasurable and will take away kindly feel- 
ings for the city and its citizens. 

T. W. Griffiths, of Dallas, made a brief and 
graceful response. 


Country Needs Revival of Americanism 


R. B. Terrell, of San Antonio, who has a dis- 
tinguished war record serving with the 90th divi- 
sion, spoke on Americanism, There never has 


been a greater political instrument, he stated, | 


than the Declaration of Independence. The Fed- 
eral Constitution affirms the principles of the 
Declaration and writes them into law, and it is 
the duty of the Government to protect the citi- 
zens’ in rights of liberty, equality and justice. 
Sometimes a church gets sluggish and needs a 
revival. In the same way the country needs a 
revival of Americanism. Americanism and 
democracy go hand in hand. Democracy is 
broadly the brotherhood of man and is practically 
measured ‘by the interest every man has in his 
neighbor. The terms ‘‘free and equal’’ must 
refer to legal status and mean equality of 
opportunity. It is necessarily opposed to the 
disintegrating influence of class and creed and 
selfish endeavor to promote small group interests 
at the expense of the majority. An American 
repudiates class creeds, for he sees that these 
lead to autocratic dictation by an organized mob 
and to a doctrine of the happiness of the few at 
the expense of the many. Open revolution is 
less dangerous than the maneuvering of under- 
handed propagandists to delude the ignorant 
voter into sovietism, for open revolution is the 
call to the majority openly to defend its rights. 
That which is good for the whole is best for the 
individual, taken over long periods of time, and 
temporary good has often and often proved a loss 
rather than an advantage. 
Home Owning Best Aid to Americanism 

The French Army that made good the grim 
saying, ‘‘They shall not pass,’’ suffered 500,000 
casualties at the Battle of Verdun alone. The 
French Army was made up of home owners. 
Forces of social revolution are made up from 
non-taxpaying classes. Home owners, particu- 
larly country home owners, are the strength of 
the nation. There should be State aid in home 
owning. It is the best aid to Americanism and is 
a practical means to an ideal end. 

America is on the eve of a momentous elec- 
tion. No party is worthy of support that is not 
standing for Americanism and the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence. The present 
industrial disputes will not be settled right until 
settled with the public interest in view. Capital 








would be idle and labor unemployed unless there 
were a class of operators willing to risk their all 
in intelligently directed efforts to solve business 
and production problems. It must be apparent 
that the lack of production and increase of wages 
must raise the cost of living. Strikes never pay 
in the long run. When we get what we want by 
damaging our neighbor we are committing a 
crime against society. 

This is the time to discharge every useless 
Government servant and every high salaried 
idler, to get rid of political dodgers and the 
straddler and demagog and red and to make 
certain that no organization shall exploit fellow 
men for a selfish purpose. It is time highly to 
resolve to defend these rights and ideals upon 
which American greatness rests, the rights and 
ideals set forth in the great Declaration and writ- 
ten into American basic law. 

At the close of the address T. W. Griffiths 
moved a rising vote of thanks to Mr. Terrell. 


President Stresses Service and Citizenship 


President Flato then addressed the convention, 
briefly reviewing some of the matters that have 
engaged the attention of the association and of its 
individual members during the last year, and 
discussed in an interesting and helpful way prob- 
lems of vital importance to retail lumbermen and 
to the industry in general at this time. He re- 
minded his hearers that when they last assembled 





E. P. HUNTER, WACO, TEX. ; 
Elected President 


in convention the war had but recently ended and 
everyone was trying to forecast what the recon- 
struction period would mean to the lumber and 
building trades. ‘‘No one at that time would 
have dared venture the opinion that there would 
be the unprecedented demand for lumber that we 
have seen during the last twelve months,’’ said 
Mr. Flato. ‘‘We have seen lumber so scarce that 
almost any price the mills would ask for it has 
been paid. Whether or not the peak has been 
reached no one can say, but I believe that if prices 
should continue to advance it would curtail build- 
ing to such extent that yards in the smaller towns, 
looking to the laboring man and the farmer for 
their trade, would not be able to operate. In some 
sections this condition already exists, and I hope 
there will be no further advance in the lumber 
market. ’’ 


Mr. Flato laid great emphasis upon the progres- 
sive and essentially sound modern idea that service 
must be the keynote of successful merchandising, 
saying: 


Plans for the building of business that are not 
founded on service are not worthy of consideration. 
It is the service that we give to our patrons and to 
the community that builds our business. It is folly to 
think that we can take something from the community 
without replacing it and continue to get our support 
from the community. The more fully we recognize 
this fact and the more we serve the community and 
help develop it the greater we may hope to find our 
returns. Harmony and a spirit of codperation among 
all competitors and business institutions of a locality 
is the most vital and important asset. We can not 
hope to get returns by being extremely selfish and to 
build our business just for the gains in dollars that 
we hope to realize from it. We must serve the com- 
munity for every dollar we get. 


It is essential that all business should be organized 
to give better service, to make it mutually beneficial 
to the consumer, and not to reduce service. The gain 
from organization should come from eliminating the 
non-essential, reducing the cost of conducting busi- 
ness and tending to lower the final cost to the con- 
sumer. Any other purpose of organization would not 
be based on sound principles or create satisfactory 
returns for the time and money invested. Whether 
it be a chamber of commerce, a retail merchants’ asso- 
ciation, or some other organization, we must go into 
it with the idea of putting something into the organi- 
zation, not for what we hope to get out of it. r 
benefits should be looked for from indirect sources, thru 
better conditions in general. 


Mr. Flato said that with the peace treaty still 
in dispute and our nation yet technically at war, 
with relations with Mexico unsatisfactory and 
legislators playing politics, it is time to get down 
to solid work to adjust our international relations, 
do away with the war regulations that are still 
in force, and then get busy at home. Along this 
line he spoke in part as follows: 


It will pay all business men to take a real, live in- 
terest in elections, for we need far sighted statesmen, 
men with sound principles and good business judg- 
ment, and must get away from impractical theories and 
the idea that everything can be accomplished by enact- 
ing laws. Our experience with many of the regula- 
tive measures that have been put into effect has 
proved that instead of helping the situations which 
these regulations were intended to remedy they have 
made matters worse. It is time that we stop class 
legislation and pass constructive laws that do not 
favor one class to the detriment of the other. 

Why should there not be more business men in our 
legislatures? The farmer is represented, lawyers are 
there by the score, labor is ever present; but the 
business men seem to have been running in circles. We 
must in justice to ourselves and our businesses get 
together on this important question of representation 
in our law making bodies or we shall have only our- 
selves to blame for laws seemingly designed. for the 
purpose of penalizing business. 


Treasurer’s Report on Finances 


Following this a summary of finances by Treas- 
urer T. W. Blake, of Houston, was read: 


Secretary’s Report Reflects Good Year 


The annual report presented by Secretary J. C. 
Dionne was a ‘‘meaty’’ document, packed with 
thought compelling statements and suggestions as 
to how lumber retailers may more efficiently fulfill 
their mission as merchandisers of a vitally essen- 
tial commodity, and thereby increase their sales 
and profits. The report showed that the associa- 
tion now has 704 enrolled members, against 667 
one year ago. 

At the outset Mr. Dionne paid a deserved tribute 
to E. J. Barnes, of the E. J. Barnes Lumber Co., 
Ranger, Tex., who upon his own initiative went out 
and solicited every yard in town for membership 
in the association, lining them all up but one. He 
then branched out into a general discussion of trade 
conditions, improved merchandising methods etc., 
saying in part: 


I have stoutly maintained thruout the year that, 
facing the greatest need for shelter that this country 
and the world have ever known, a duty has fallen 
upon the shoulders of the building industry to furnish 
their product to a needy world for something less than 
the maximum that the world could be made to pay. 
I am proud to say that the large majority of lumber- 
men in every department of the business are in sym- 
pathy with this thought. And if there are men who 
are not in sympathy with it I prefer to be out of step 
with them rather than out of step with the large ma- 
jority of the thinking men of the lumber industry, 
and out of step with the precept laid down in the 
golden rule, of doing unto others as you would have 
them do unto you. I will have to admit, however, 
that the golden rule is not being overworked in the 
business world of late. 

Never in his wildest dreams before the war did a 
lumberman expect ever to sell lumber for the price he 
is now selling it for. * * * We are all trying to 
get our new perspective adjusted. When a pair of 
shoes costs as much as a suit of clothes formerly 
cost; when a hotel charges as much for a room for 
one night as we used to pay for a month’s rent on a 
bungalow, and everything else is in proportion, it 
naturally is hard to get your financial spectacles fitted 
correctly. 

The fact regarding our national business condition 
in general is this: This nation has simply got into 
the high priced habit generally. In the old days the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” contained several verses 
and a chorus. Today it has been shortened down to 
just three words: “Get the money.’’ The Govern- 
ment has been seeking everywhere for a way to reduce 
the high cost of living. I have a suggestion to make 
that I believe would be effective. I would suggest that 
it send a poster broadcast thruout the land, to be 
hung in all public places, in all places of business, 
all railroad trains, and impressed continually upon 
every citizen of high or low degree, and I would have 
the poster read: “Don’t Be a Hog.” 


Sees Continued Building Activity 


For twelve months the country has known the 
greatest building boom in its history, yet in spite of 
the intensified efforts to build thruout that time we 
find the shortage of housing in the entire country today 
to be even worse than it was a year ago, which means 
that the building boom is due to continue indefinitely. 
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Texas has been the biggest lumber consuming State 
in the nation for the last year and a half, due largely 
to the great oil boom that has developed hundreds of 
thousands of acres of prospective oil lands. No one 
has yet figured out how much lumber the oil fields 
of Texas have consumed during the last year and a 
half, but it will reach a staggering figure when com- 
piled. Each derrick, with the buildings that go with 
it, uses about 30,000 feet of lumber, and derricks are 
as plentiful in many counties in Texas today as pine 
trees are in the east Texas districts. Experts say, 
however, that oil field lumber consumption in the State 
has already passed its maximum and that the consump- 
tion this year is likely to be far less than it was last. 


Progressive Merchandising Methods Adopted 

A marvelous change has taken place in the face of 
the Texas lumber industry during the last seven years. 
I can say with truth and pride that in no State in the 
Union is there a greater degree of merchandising energy 
and activity demonstrated by the lumber dealers than 
in Texas. The actual, practical intelligent merchan- 
dising of lumber is no longer a dream, but is an 
accomplished fact. Years ago when I first began 
preaching modern merchandising to this association 
there was not a place of business in the State that 
called itself a lumber or building store. Today there 
are many of them and we hear of new ones with every 
week that passes. One of our members, William 
Cameron & Co., of Waco, is building in Fort Worth the 
biggest, most elaborate and most attractive building 
store in America, and it will be ready for business 
within the next few weeks. 

Mr. Dionne highly complimented the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, the Southern 
Pine Association, and the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the effec- 
tive advertising and selling services with which 
they back up retailers handling the products of 
their members. He then proceeded to define the 
functions of an uptodate retailer, as follows: 

Your real business is not merely knowing how to 
buy and sell; it is not merely being able to offer good 
advice to those who come to you as customers; it is 
not merely possessing a good yard, a good stock, good 
accounting methods, good manners and courteous em- 
ployees. These are merely the outward indications 
that you are able to handle the business that comes 
to you; that you can satisfactorily perform the func- 
tions of a merchant. Your real business is more, 
much more, than that. Your job is to be the expert 
building THINKER of your community. Your business 
is to know what sort of building will best serve your 
customer. Your business is to see, just as far as 
you are able, that every human being, every head of 
stock, every bit of crop, everything whatsoever that 
should have shelter, gets exactly the right kind of 
shelter that its nature and its conditions require. In 
my conception, that is your business. 

Be sure that you know your business. A lumber- 
man who does not fully know, appreciate, respect 
and understand his business, will be as slow in making 
building converts as the preacher who does not know 
and understand his Bible will be in making religious 
converts. 

Good Advice for Uncertain Times 

Keep the searchlight of intelligent publicity playing 
on your business. Tell the public the year ’round an 
interesting story about your business. 

In closing I should like to offer a suggestion with 
regard to the proper procedure for all of us to follow 
during times like these. The thinking dealer should 
go out among his trade just a little oftener than usual. 
He should mix with his townspeople to the best of his 
ability, and he should advertise as he never did before. 
He should do anything and everything in his power 
to show his trade that there is nothing in his business 
that he need be ashamed of, and much that he is 
proud of. He should supply the needs of his trade 
to the best of his ability for the most reasonable price 
that conditions will allow, and let his trade under- 
stand that he is and will continue to be an honest 
and honorable servant, and if he does these things 
whatever develops in the lumber market will not 
hurt him. é 

Appointment of Committees 


The following committees were appointed. 


Resolutions—Albert Steves, jr., San Antonio; T. W. 
Griffiths, Dallas; T. C. Spencer, Houston. 

Nominations—J. M. Rockwell, Houston; W. S. 
Howell, Bryan; John Sutherland, Bay City. 

Following a brief statement of the condition 
of the Lumbermen’s Underwriters the convention 
adjourned until the afternoon. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the opening of the afternoon session Maj. 
Page, from Fort Sam Houston, explained the 
campaign of education, recreation and character 
building that is being carried on in the peace 
time army in the effort to send men back to civil 
life stronger and better equipped for their duties. 


Urges More Building and Loan Associations 

J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., secretary- 
manager Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
then delivered a very interesting and informing 
address on ‘‘Why and How a Building and Loan 
Association,’’? which was listened to with close 
attention. He said in opening that a clothing mer- 
chant might as well advertise dress suits, or an 
automobile dealer limousines, to the unclad pedes- 
trians of Africa, as a lumberman advertise lum- 
ber or completed homes to the man who lacks the 
money with which to build a home and has no way 
to get it. Mr. Moorehead described the principal 
features of the Calder-Bolan bill authorizing the 
establishment of Federal building loan banks, and 
said: ‘‘I do not know how lumbermen can per- 
form a greater service to themselves and their com- 
munities than by promoting and urging upon their 
representatives in Congress favorable action upon 
this proposed legislation. But after all is said and 
done, and after we have received all the assistance 
possible from the Federal Government, or from the 


State. we must work out our own destinies thru our 
own efforts and thru codperation with those in the 
several and immediate communities in which we 
operate, for you will note that the local associa- 
tion is the medium thru which the proposed Federal 
system must operate.’’ 

Mr. Moorehead then got down to the heart of his 
subject, telling of the wonderful growth in the num- 
ber of building associations, their stability, vast 
financial resources in the aggregate, and the great 
part they are playing in making it possible for 
thousands to own their homes. He said that in 
most of the eastern States these associations are 
to be found in almost every community, but from 
Ohio west, north and south the field has hardly been 
touched. He urged lumbermen to foster in every 
way possible the organization of building and loan 
associations in communities where they are lacking. 
‘*The time is opportune,’’ said Mr. Moorehead, 
continuing as follows: 


We have millions of owners of Liberty bonds in the 
United States at the present time. May we not ask 
in what way will these bond holders, most of whom 
are wage earners, be able to continue a systematic 
method of saving? In no other way, as we see it, 
can they do so except thru some such systematic 
method as the building and loan association; for the 
association has not only for its great object the obtain- 
ing of homes, but, not less important, the furnishing 
of an oportunity and the vehicle for systematic sav- 
ing. Why should not the building and loan pass book 
become the successor to the thrift card and the war 
saving certificate? This will mean that there will be 
forthcoming every year a new crop of prospective home 
owners with sufficient savings to purchase the lot or 
to pay the difference between the full cost of the prop- 
erty and the amount of the loan to be obtained. There 
are millions of Liberty bond owners in our country 
who have a sufficient amount of bonds or other savings 
to purchase the lot. The lot is sufficient margin, in 
most cases, to secure the loan necessary. In the small 
community knowledge of the habits of the borrower 
and his reputation for paying his debts will enable 
such an association to avoid loss and discriminate in 
the matter of selection of borrowers of the highest 
standing and moral security. 

My position is that the lumberman will be serving 
themselves and the possible home owners and, most 
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of all, the Government itself, in advocating the ex- 
change of Liberty bonds for building lots. The own- 
ers of home building lots would certainly be in better 
condition financially by having it made possible for 
them to exchange non-productive vacant property for 
productive, interest bearing Liberty bonds. In this 
way it would be stabilizing the price of these securities 
and, incidentally, helping all of the owners of Gov- 
ernment bonds to maintain the market for such securi- 
ties at nearer the face value. 


Home Owning as Antidote for Radicalism 


Emphasizing the vitally important truth that 
home owning makes for good citizenship and na- 
tional stability, and is the best remedy for bolshev- 
ism, I. W. W.’sm ete., Mr. Moorehead said: ‘‘ When 
the second ark recently sailed from our shores it 
carried, it is safe to say, not a single pilgrim sail- 
ing from a home in America to a home in Russia. 
Every one of them left a tenement or a boarding 
house here to reénter the hovels of Russia where 
they, their theories and their plots were hatched.’’ 
He then related the following interesting incident: 


While serving as the secretary of a building and 
loan association in my old home town some years 
ago, on a certain day the arch socialist of the com- 
munity came into the office and asked me to explain 
its workings. He was a straightforward, hard work- 
ing coal miner. He was a bookworm and a student 
of the Bible. Altho an elder in the church myself, 
he could give me “cards and spades” in quoting scrip- 
ture. His trouble was, he reasoned himself clear off 
his feet in trying to follow socialistic doctrines and 
had overlooked the practical application of his theories 
when they ran up against human nature and the desire 
to own and possess property. We explained our plan 
of operation and showed him how that the association 
was a community and codperative effort in which all 
owned a part and all would benefit in proportion to 
their participation, all putting something in and taking 


something out in proportion to their several contribu- 
tions. He straightened up and said, “This is the only 
institution in this town that is run on the = prin- 
ciple.” Result: This man owns his home toda He 
will fight for it. So far as his socialistic tendencies 
will affect his own future actions, he is as harmless 
as a bee without a stinger—do a lot of buzzing, per- 
haps, but sting nobody. He is no longer one of that 
kind of socialists defined as a man who owned nothing 
= — willing to divide it with everybody. He owns 
Is home. 


Tells How to Organize an Association 


Mr. Moorehead next proceeded to tell how to 
form a building and loan association, saying in 
part: 

The first step should be to call a public meeting, after 
thoroly advertising it in the local press. The editor 
is the first man to approach and we all know most 
of them are always for anything and everything that 
will help the community. It is not necessary for me 
to tell you that in every community there are those 
who must lead and first put their heads together, 
properly to direct a movement of this kind, and the 
editor and the banker who are interested should be 
enlisted. The lumberman should be foremost in the 
movement. Ask the editor to publish the following 
list of those who are or should be interested: 


Direct Benefit 


Direct Demand 
Business or Profession 


Prospects for 
1. Real estate dealer.....Building sites. 
yO. ae Plans and specifications. 
8.Lumber and building 

material merchant...Lumber and millwork. 


4. Mason contractor......Foundations, walks and 
ms chimneys. 
5. Building contractor... .Superstructure. 


6. Hardware merchant....Nails, heavy and finished 


ardware. 
7. Plumbing contractor...Piping, bath, kitchen, laun- 
dry fixtures. 
8. Heating contractor.....Heating system. 
9. Electrical contractor. .Wiring and fixtures. 
10. Painter and decorator. —- and exterior dec- 
oration. 
11. Landscape gardener... .Plotting lot, directing seed- 
12. Bank N a ban Seal an 
a Nae @ acnci's cata .....New deposits of savings. 
13. Building and loan as- “ “a 
Sociation ...........Financing home building. 


eee ....-Contracts, deeds and mort- 
gages. 

15. Security bond company.Protection for contractor 
and owner. 

16. Fire insurance agency..Fire, cyclone and tornado 


17. Life1 I insurance. 
° e insurance company.Insurance to protect homes. 
18. Electric light and oeak . 

er company........ .Light and power. 
19.Gas company ...... ...Gas and fixtures. 
20. Telephone company... .Telephone. 
21. Water works .........Water supply . 
22. Furniture dealer......Furniture. 
23. Dry goods merchant...Linens, draperies, rugs, ete. 
24. Crockery dealer.......Chinaware and crockery. 
CE sd cacaee ca ... Silverware. 
26. Music dealer ..........Piano and phonographs. 
27. Seed merchant ........Seeds and bulbs. 
28. Florist ..............Plants, vines, shrubbery. 


Indirect Benefit to 


35. Tailor and dressmaker. 
36. Laundry 


29. Groceryman. 
30. Butcher. 


31. Milkman. 37. Drayman and express- 
32. Iceman. man. 
33. Newspaper. 38. Druggist. 
34. Barber. 39. Shoe store. 
- 40. All retail merchants. 


Bankers Speedily Converted to Idea 


Occasionally you may find the banker shying at the 
movement, because he may hesitate to promote another 
financial institution. It is because he does not know 
the functions or field, and consequently the benefits 
to his bank direct, of having a building and loan asso- 
ciation in his town. Eventually the association ac- 
count will be among the best in his bank, and it will 
be made up of savings that ordinarily never get into 
a bank unless deposited by a landlord as rent. Which 
would he as a public spirited citizen prefer? To illus- 
trate: When we established an association in my old 
home town thirty-three years ago we could not per- 
suade any banker in the community even to act as 
treasurer. They feared that we were starting some 
thing that might interfere with the banking business, 
and that we might also lend a let of money paid in 
by our members and eventually, by bad management, 
lose the same. Within two years every bank in town 
had its own candidate for treasurer of our association 
at the annual election, in order to control the account. 
This caused our most serious discord in all those years, 
and we solved the problem by directing the treasurer 
to deposit the funds of the association in the banks 
by rotation for periods of two years each. Now, I am 
glad to say, every banker is our friend, as he should 
be in every case, and building and loan stock is wel- 
comed as collateral for personal and temporary loans 
by all of them. 

Getting back to the subject of a meeting: It is al- 
ways advisable to consult and enlist the State depart- 
ment, therefore, first, secure from your State building 
and loan department someone who can address your 
mass meeting and explain the workings of an associa- 
tion; advise as to plan; size, kind and amount of 
stock to be issued, and consult as to by-laws, organiza- 
tion, securing the charter etc. If you can not secure 
the services of a State officer, invite the secretary or 
other officer of some successful association already 
existing in your State, a man who has practical knowl- 
edge of building and loan association methods. These 
men are always willing to help. 


Should Survey the Community 


A careful survey of your community in conference 
with such representative should determine whether or 
not an association is needed and can receive the proper 
suppert in the matter of selling stock, and later, a 
field for making loans. Every man, woman and child 
is a possible purchaser of stock as a systematic means 
of saving, and every renter, every newly married 
couple, every man who wants to buy, build, repair or 
pay a mortgage on a home, is a possible borrower. 

After such a mass meeting is held and the subject 
discussed from every standpoint, you should have de- 
termined by this time whether or not your people are 
sufficiently interested to purchase enough stock to war- 
rant an organization. It would be ideal if the party 
addressing your mass meeting could be immediately 
obtained for organization purposes and for the selling 
of the stock and putting the association into active 
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operation while the iron is hot. It is most important 
that in establishing these associations you should 
start right by having the very best possible advice 
and assistance of someone with practical knowledge of 
association affairs. Such men can be obtained and 
at a modest compensation in proportion to the service 
rendered. 

The local lumbermen could afford to guarantee the 
initial expense in order to start the movement. It is 
the best bet they could make and the chance is worth 
taking. In the event of the organization being per- 
fected this expense should be absorbed by the associa- 
tion and paid out of entrance fees charged for each 
share of stock as a preliminary and necessary organiza- 
tion fund. These fees range from 25 cents to $1 per 
share issued. 

In conclusion Mr. Moorehead alluded to the 
evolution that is taking place in the retail lumber 
business; progressive lumbermen are no longer 
merely selling boards, joists, shingles and laths as 
demanded, but are becoming building material 
merchants, operating attractive building material 
stores, not lumber yards down on the tracks, but 
uptown alongside of other stores, banks and public 
institutions. ‘‘Get this final thought,’’ said he: 
‘*Has it ever occurred to you that in order to make 
that building material store of yours more com- 
plete, you should, if there is no better place, have a 
building and loan association right in your own 
office? If you are a line yard company you prob- 
ably have the making of a first class secretary in 
your yard manager, thus enabling him to add to his 
income as well as to your business. There are many 
such managers. We had an association in our office 
for five years, and I think you can very well under- 
stand that it did no injury to our business to have 
five hundred people come to our office once a month 
and leave from $5,000 to $6,000 in savings to be 
used in building homes.’’ 

At the close of this paper T. W. Griffiths de- 
scribed the association formed in Dallas. F. L. 
Hillyer denounced the Texas homestead law as 
the great obstacle to progress and a hindrance to 
successful operation of such associations. 


Question Box Creates Lively Discussion 


Then followed the question box under the 
direction of J. H. Cooke, of Houston. This was 
one of the liveliest features of the first day’s 
program and under Mr. Cooke’s skillful-handling 
it brought out a great amount of information. 
The first question asked was as to how much the 
retailer should charge against the shipper for 
lumber that arrives wet and blue, and whether 
the cost of sticking is enough. George C. 
Vaughan remarked that the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation-allowed the inspectors to degrade lumber 
from No. 1 to No. 2. Albert Steves, sr., pro- 
tested that this did not settle the matter. The 
retailer buys to satisfy his needs and may not 
be able to use No. 2 stock at all. He insisted it 
was an individual matter and must have indi- 
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vidual settlement. The shippers send stuff on 
flat cars without protection. Mr. Cooke called 
upon Harry T. Kendall, of the Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co., Houston, who agreed with Mr. 
Steves. Other men present told of the troubles 
of the country retailer in dealing with wet and 
green lumber. 

The next question dealt with the relief of the 
cement situation. A cement manufacturer pres- 
ent submitted to a good natured grilling. He 
said there was little relief in sight, that mills 
were doing the best they could to maintain pro- 
duction and were playing fair with customers. 
Cars That Contain Less Than Amount Ordered 


Another question dealt with the rights of the. 
retailer against the manufacturer who ships a car 
containing less than the amount ordered. When 
no one volunteered to answer, J. R. Moorehead 


stated he had asked the question because the 
dealers in his territory were suffering from this 
practice and had not hit upon any uniform plan 
for dealing with it. He gave as his opinion that 
manufacturers should ship the shortage at the 
agreed price together with enough more material 
at current prices to make a full car. | 

Other questions that were answered briefly 
dealt with the use and value of plan books, the 
justification for present prices of lumber, the 
problem of getting prompt shipments and the 
advisability of carrying and pushing paper roof- 
ing in preference to shingles. Questions remain- 
ing unanswered were held over to a future ses- 
sion. 

The Program for Entertainment 

A full program of entertainment is planned. 
Tonight visitors are guests of the San Antonio 
dealers at a theater party at the Majestic. To- 
morrow the ladies will be taken on an auto ride 
about the city and will be entertained at 
luncheon by Mrs. Albert Steves, jr., and Mrs. 
Walter Steves. There will be a banquet tomor- 
row night with Ernest Steves as toastmaster. 
Thursday noon the ladies will be entertained at 
luncheon and in the afternoon there will be a 
dansant in the St. Anthony Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San ANTONIO, Tex., April 14.—Harry T. Ken- 
dall, of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, 
had charge of the Wednesday morning session. 
It was a cooperative program between the asso- 
ciation and the Southern Pine Salesman’s Service 
Association. Mr. Kendall commented on the well 
rounded and comprehensive character of the pro- 
gram and stated it was admirably fitted to give 
members the maximum of benefit. In order to 
make this part of the program of maximum bene- 
fit it had been decided to disregard present ab- 
normal conditions that may soon pass and to deal 
with salesmanship as it should be practiced under 
normal market conditions. 


Manufacturer Needs Dealer’s Codperation 


Business associations have been put to work. 
Many can remember old time conventions -as per- 
functory surveys of business conditions mixed 
with a large amount of good time. Now a con- 
vention is a school of business and as such is taken 
earnestly. A salesman’s association is the point 
of contact between manufacturer and retailer. It 
hopes to be of large service but can suggest only 
a few possibilities of future work as a complete 
program can not be framed in advance. It is 
interested in learning and teaching the- right use 
of lumber and the proper grades in the proper 
place. It is interested in the sale of short lengths 
and in developing new serviceable literature. Lit- 
erature is important in meeting mail order compe- 
tition, for the farmer is a reader and will study 
lumber and building literature if it is available. 
In compiling and distributing books and pamphlets 
the association needs the help of the dealers. 


Retailers Suggest Service Helps 


Earl Dionne, of the trade extension department 
of the Southern Pine Association, then gave a brief 
digest of the questionnaire sent out to determine 
how many dealers used southern pine literature, 
how much and in what way they advertised and in 
what ways salesmen could help them make sales. 

Mr. Kendall asked for suggestions from the 
audience. One suggestion was the use of logging 
movies at the local playhouse, another that litera- 
ture be prepared to help educate the contractor in 
the right use of low grade lumber and short floor- 
ing. J. R. Moorehead suggested that the salesmen 
help the dealers in making up orders for booklets 
that they might get the right kind and number 
and thus avoid waste. E. A. Laughlin suggested 
that lengths under 10-feet be cut in one foot mul- 
tiples instead of two, as the latter involves a large 
amount of waste in use. 


Associations Bring Dealers Many Benefits 


J. B. Webster, secretary of the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Lumber Dealers, spoke on the subject, 
‘*Have Trade Associations Proved Worth While.’’ 
He made a masterly survey of association work dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. He showed that associa- 
tion work has taught the dealers to keep stock 
records, to figure costs and to set retail prices in- 
telligently. It has brought men together in con- 
vention where they have profited from formal ad- 
dresses and much more from incidental exchange of 
ideas. It has shown the manufacturer his vital 
interest in the retailer and his prosperity, and thus 
has taught practical codperation for the good of 
the industry and of the buying public. The speaker 
briefly reviewed the work of the Southern Pine 
Association in its efforts to popularize southern 
pine and to discover thru technical investigation 
the best use for each grade and best utilization of 
entire log. The right kind of a salesman is the 
dealer’s best friend. 


Utilization of Short Lengths 


G. E. Mattison, of the Arkansas Land & Lum- 
ber Co., made a talk on short lengths and utilizing 
waste at the mills. He sketched briefly the de- 
velopment of the utilization of waste to make lath, 
box shooks, small moldings, cleats, fuel to produce 
electricity, wood distillates, trays used in metal 
industries, toys, bird houses and the like. It is 
estimated that millions of cords of wood are rotting 
in the forests and that each cord contains potential 
value of about $25. The use of short lengths is up 
to the dealer for he can popularize this kind of 
lumber. 

Mr. Kendall in commenting on this talk said the 
dealers would not find so many uses for short lengths 





F. L. HILLYER, SAN ANTONIO, TEX.; 
Who Delivered Address of Welcome 


and small pieces in the contractor trade as in the 
local wood using industries. 


Individual Effort Must Cure World Disorder 


Mr. Kendall then introduced Robert E. Lee 
Knight, of Dallas, with the statement that business 
can not return to normal until some national and 
international problems are settled. 

Mr. Knight spoke on the duties of the citizen in 
his usual torrential style. He outlined the chaos 
and disorder in the world and made a fiery plea for 
the solution of American difficulties. He stated 
that the best assistance to the world lies in getting 
the United States into the clear and he protested 
against joining with bankrupt and radical Europe 
in a concert in which the United States would be 
the only strong and solvent member and would be 
made the tool of the superior voting power of the 
remainder of the league. He closed with the state- 
ment that labor has its grievances and that the 
percentage of scoundrels, thugs and thieves is 
about the same among the rich and poor. But he 
protested against group loyalties and urged that, 
as the greatest progress comes from individual 
effort, so should suppressing of crime and disorder 
be individual. The basic remedy is a return to 
production. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session proved the liveliest and 
one of the most interesting of the entire conven- 
tion. It was a remarkable evidence of the vigor 
and advancement in setling knowledge of Texas 
dealers. Under the direction of G. E. Melliff, of 
the Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarrat Co., San Antonio, and 
with the assistance of the San Antonio Salesman- 
ship Club, the local retailers staged a series of 
demonstrations of the good and bad selling meth- 
ods. It was cast in the form of probable sales 
tactics of the famous Mr. Pep and Mr. Pip. The 
hall was crowded with the largest and most enthu- 
siastic audience of the convention and as the dem- 
onstrations went forward with snap and histrionic 
skill the visitors howled with mirth at the char- 
acteristic sluggishness and bad moves of Mr. Pip 
and applauded clever turns of Mr. Pep. Parts 
were taken in turn by the local lumbermen. It 
began with a man approaching Mr. Pip’s yard 
with a pencil sketch of a house floor plan and 
from the time Mr. Pip remarked, ‘‘This ain’t a 
lumber bill’’ to the time he sent the customer 
away with an admonition to get a contractor to 
draw the plan and make out a lumber list the 
audience recognized the shiftless.and backward 
methods of the unprogressive dealer. The same 
man was met in the right way by an uptodate lum- 
ber merchant. 


Sales Demonstrations Make Big Hit 


The next demonstration was of a man with a 
bill made out which he’s going to buy on price. 
(Concluded on page 72.) 
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MANY PLANS TO MEET HOUSING SHORTAGE 


BUILDING CONTRACTS SHOW BIG GAIN 


New York, April 14.—The total amount of con- 
tracts awarded during March in the territory east 
of the Missouri and north of the Ohio rivers, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by the F. W. Dodge Co., 
showed a great increase over the figures for January 
and February, and was, in fact, greater than the 
figure for any month in 1919. The total amount 
for March was $327,897,000, as against $235,848,- 
000 for January, and $216, 663 000 for February. 

These figures give $780,408,000 as the total for 
the first quarter of 1920. Normally the first three 
months of the year account for about 20 percent of 
the year’s total of work started. In the first quarter 
of 1919 contracts awarded amounted to $275,555,- 
000. Of the total for the first three months of the 
year, $267,193,000, or 34 percent, was for industrial 
buildings; $150,651,000, or 19 percent, was for resi- 
dential buildings; and $146,973,000, or 19 percent, 
for public works and utilities. This shows that the 
work which has been held up is in the residential 
group, that is the smaller building operations. 
Normally, this group accounts for about 30 percent 
of the total, and at the present time, in view of 
existing needs, it should be about 40 percent of 
the total. 

Altho contracts have been awarded to the amount 
of $780,000,000 there is still a vast amount of work 
being held up for more favorable conditions. In 
the first quarter of 1920, contemplated and proj- 
ected work of all kinds was reported to the amount 
of $1,700,000,000. Of the contemplated work, pub- 


lie works and utilities amount to $363,802,000 or 21 
percent of the total; industrial buildings amount 
to $355,073,000, or 21 percent of the total; and the 
residential buildings amount to $343,173 ,000, or 20 
percent of the total. 





RAISE FUND TO FINANCE HOMES 


Boston, Mass., April 14.—The board of trade of 
Marlboro, this State, is about to raise a fund of 
$100,000 with which to finance the construction of 
homes of the bungalow type for shoe operatives of 
that city. One shoe manufacturing concern has 
pledged a third of that amount, and the balance 
will be solicited from retail dealers and citizens. 
The committee plans to start work on twenty 
bungalows within a short time. 


ann 


FORM COMPANY TO PROVIDE HOUSING 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND., April 12.—The house 
shortage in Crawfordsville has become so acute 
that a large number of workmen have left local 
factories, and an effort is being made by the manu- 
facturing interests to retain their labor by form- 
ing a company known as the Montgomery County 
Chamber of Commerce. The plan is being handled 
thru the Chamber of Commerce, and each manu- 
facturer will be asked to subscribe for $20 stock 
for every man in his employ. As soon as the first 
$25,000 is raised construction will start imme- 
diately, on modern types of dwellings, to be sold 
to workmen on easy payments. 


ALLUVIAL REGION BUILDS MANY HOMES 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 12.—Something like 
$50,000,000 will be expended in building operations 
in western Mississippi, eastern Arkansas and north- 
ern Louisiana during 1920, according to figures 
compiled by ©. E. Collins, field secretary of the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association. One of the 
striking features of the campaign is the enormous 
amount of home building. Mr. Collins says that 
homes costing from $3,000 to $8,000 are being 
constructed in great numbers by people who have 
been in the ‘‘renting’’ class and who have been 
considered as in very modest circumstances. He 
attributes this expansion in home building to the 
unusual prosperity thruout the alluvial region, re- 
sulting from the tremendous increase in land values 
and from the high prices received for the products 
of the soil and the forests. He also notes that 
there has been heavy immigration into the alluvial 
region which has added immensely to the demand 
for homes. 





BUILDING EXPOSITION IS GREAT SUCCESS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 12.—Speaking at the 
Real Estate & Building Exposition held last week, 
Daniel Crawford, president of the Operative Build- 
ers’ Association, assured his hearers that a great 
many houses were planned and would be built with- 
in the next two years. The exposition was a suc- 
cess, the exhibitors having made many direct sales, 
and the inquiries for houses and equipment have 
run into the thousands. 
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Get in Step with lees ne d Give tas saitiaaniiie a Sian Clean-up 


Nature if left to herself would soon dispose of the 
filth with which man clutters up the earth. Rain, 
sunshine and decay combine to protect man from 
his own negligence. But man does not leave Nature 
a free rein in her work of purification; he builds 
narrow alleys, sheltered, and inaccessible shaded 
corners, and otherwise shuts out Nature’s health- 
promoting agencies. He heaps his refuse in such 
a& way as to prevent Nature from bringing her 
forces of purification to bear in their full effi- 
ciency. In fact most men appear to be blind to 
the example that Nature affords them as to the 
best means of disposing of dirt. 


But among persons who know the economy of 
cleanliness and who take pride in preserving the 
attractiveness of their home surroundings it has 
been the custom from time immemorial to clear 


away each spring the debris that has accumulated . 


during the winter and to take a hint from Nature 
herself who each spring puts on a new dress. The 
raking of the lawn gives the grass an earlier start 
and a freer growth; the hauling away of ashes 
and other réfuse allows the sun to get down to the 
earth and start vegetation at the same time that it 
destroys evil germs. 


Unfortunately, not even the example of Nature 
nor of neighbors is sufficient to stir all citizens into 
spring activity and to enlist their aid in adding to 
the healthfulness of their environment. They do 
not see the connection between filth and disease; 
they do not know what a health promoter sunshine 
is, nor do they realize how far beauty and attract- 
iveness promote health and happiness. Perhaps 
their only recognition of spring’s advent has been 
in the form of thorowort or boneset tea; tho that 
is something. 

The annual spring community clean-up is the 
unifying and organizing of the forces of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation in behalf of the whole public, 
whether all the public knows that it is being served 
or nof. Its purpose is by force of example if not 
by actual compulsion to bring about community 
cleanliness, and at the same time inculcate the prin- 
ciples of sanitation. The time may never come 
when men will not violate the laws of health that 
Nature has laid down, and which can not be violated 
without injury to somebody. But by organized 
activity community filth can be cleaned away 
periodically, and some recruits can be won to the 
army of sanitation. 

There is nothing of faddishness about the an- 
nual community clean- -up; it is common sense gul- 
vanized into action; it is political economy put into 
practical effect with the theory and argument left 
out; it is doing for the entire community what 
every intelligent person long has done for him- 
self; it is reeognizing the fact that disease germs 


are no respecters of locality or of persons; it is 
doing a work that must be done and that can not be 
done in any other manner. 

Americans are said to be fond of using large 
words, which sometimes obscure the ideas they 
should convey. They speak of insanitary condi- 
tions, when they ought to say filthy conditions. 
Physicians are teaching us something along this 
line when they speak of certain diseases as filth 
diseases. There is no knowing how many hundreds 
of thousands of deaths have been caused by the 
common face towel, the common drinking cup, the 
common handkerchief, filthy alleys and other 
abominations due to ignorance and indifference. 
But we still see mothers use their own handkerchiefs 
for their babies; we see them drink from a cup 
and allow their children to drink from the same 
cup; we see the common towel in many homes, in 
fact in some public places. Notwithstanding the 
well-established theory regarding communicable 
diseases, we see persons apparently of sense who 
spit—not expectorate—but SPIT on the sidewalks 
and in public places. 

The annual clean-up should be a red letter week 
on the calendar and should be a permanent institu- 
tion in every community; and there should be 
nothing superficial about it; it should be plainly 
and frankly a health movement, not merely putting 
on a new dress. 

The community clean-up is in the nature of a 
reform, and it is largely educational in character; 
it is learning to do by doing. Hence it is well to 
hitch it up with the educational system of the com- 
munity. The Chicago Association of Commerce 
has well exemplified this idea in its plans for this 
year’s clean-up campaign, which has been set for 
April 26 to May 10. But it should be said that this 
is part of a national movement; for the annual 
clean-up and paint-up campaign has become an in- 
stitution in thousands of communities of the 
United States. 

The clean-up in Chicago will be conducted by the 
public High School Civic Industrial Association, 
under the auspices of the Association of Commerce. 
The association will issue an 8-page clean-up edition 
of the Junior Association of Commerce News, pub- 
lished in the interest of the civic industrial asso- 
ciations. This number will contain a proclama- 
tion by the mayor; an article by the superintendent 
of schools; another article by the assistant superin- 
tendent of the bureau of streets; one by the chair- 
man of the city planning commission; one by the 
health commissioner and one by the fire marshal. 
Also the News will contain an article by Howard 
Elting, former president of the Association of Com- 
merce, who has offered a 15-inch sterling silver lov- 
ing cup to be awarded to the high school civic indus- 
trial association conducting the best clean-up. 


A preliminary notice issued by the association 
contains a list of the ward superintendents of 
streets; announces a meeting of the civic indus- 
trial association presidents at the association’s 
rooms. This notice also makes suggestions for 
getting publicity, securing codperation and for 
actually doing the work. Some of these will be 
valuable to any community: 


_— 


Appoint a clean-up committee. 

Confer with ward superintendent for ideas. 

To create publicity—Get local newspaper publicity ; 
print and circulate bulletins; propagate’ campaign 
thru your school periodicals; have your art depart- 
ment, design slogan-posters; organize “Speakers’ Bu- 
a ; distribute Civic Industrial “News” to all stu- 
dents. 

To secure codperation—Secure codperation of local 
business organizations, women’s clubs, improvement 
clubs and other civic organizations; interest church 
leaders and intra-church organizations; urge and get 
your neighbor to “clean up” also. 

For actual results—Clean up your school: School 
grounds; playgrounds or athletic field; corridors; 
rooms; place flower boxes. Community betterment : 
Tear down old posters; clean up vacant lots. Home 
premise improvement: Alley; backyard; basement; 
front of house; burn all rubbish; sell all junk and 
invest in Thrift Stamps; plant thrift gardens; plant 
grass and flower plots. 


The following out of the suggestions will afford 
the basis for the awarding of the prize; but a sum- 
mary of the accomplishments at each school must 
be on file at association headquarters within ten 
days of the end of the campaign. A special edition 
of the News will contain a blank for this report, 
and the percentage of individual reports turned in 
as compared with the number of the student body 
will be a faetor in determining the award. The 
reports are to include as far as possible photographs 
showing the work done. 

In Chicago this campaign coincides with the 
spring school vacation. It surely was a happy 
thought to set these young people to work in be- 
half of community welfare and sanitation during 
the period of their leisure; for it should be the 
practice of every good citizen to devote some of 
his spare time to the public service, and the 
students can learn no better lesson during their 
school years than this. 

This clean-up campaign in Chicago is going to be 
a great success because a number of enthusiastic 
persons in charge of it are communicating their 
enthusiasm to others and they to others, until the 
services of thousands have been enlisted. But the 
movement owes its origin to the enthusiast who first 
suggested it; so it will be in your community, Mr. 
Lumberman. If a clean-up is not suggested there 
will be no clean-up; but if it is suggested and some 
of the necessary preliminary steps are taken the 
rest will be easy. Will you take the first step? We 
hope you will. 
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A Texas Retailer Who Thinks Prices Too High Discourages Building 





Because as Merchant in Fixed Location He Must Be His Customers’ Friend 


Last week in writing of some of the policies and 
opinions of William Cameron & Co., of Waco, Tex., 
the Realm gave some space to the matter of prices. 
Since this subject is both touchy and agile it is 
probable that we have said quite enough about it 
for the present. But we are going to quote one 
more Waco lumberman, not so much to shed light 
on the ethics and sound business sense that should 
govern in this important realm of business as to 
illustrate the responsibility which the modern re- 
tailer feels toward his customers. M. E. Carothers, 
of W. F. & J. F. Barnes, is the lumberman who 
made these remarks. It is only fair to Mr. 
Carothers to say that he was not consciously talk- 
ing about the moral duties of retailers. Rather, we 
suspect, he was talking from a strong sense of the 
waywardness of certain wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. But in any event we’ll try to quote him 
accurately and allow readers of the Realm to form 
their own conclusions. 


Retailers Must Be Friends to Customers 


‘“Our customers are our friends,’’ Mr. Carothers 
remarked. ‘‘That’s nothing unusual, for every re- 
tail customer must in some degree be the friend of 
the man he buys from. Friendship has a big place 
in all kinds of business and especially in retailing. 
The retailing of lumber isn’t like the wholesaling 
business. A wholesaler can make some of his cus- 
tomers mad without being put out of business. He 
could make them all mad and still make shift to 
stay in business. He has the whole world to fall 
back on. He can get an entirely new set of cus- 
tomers without moving his office or changing his 
business machinery. We can’t do that. We’re fix- 
tures in our communities, and we have to find our 
business there. If our customers get sore at us we 
can’t reach out to distant towns and find new cus- 
tomers; not without moving our yards. We’re here, 
and we hope to stay. It has taken time and trouble 
to establish our retailing business, and much of 
this expenditure has gone to the making of busi- 
ness friends. 


Must Give Friends Opinion About Prices 


‘Well, then, what are we to do when our cus- 
tomers come to us and as friend to friend ask our 
advice about building? They do ask us, and the 
fact that they ask us indicates that they rely on 
our judgment and are inclined to follow our sug- 
gestions. Some wholesalers have told us what to do 
under such circumstances. They have told us with 
unnecessary and unconvincing emphasis. Accord- 
ing to them it is our duty to advise customers to 
build at onee before prices go higher. This, the 
wholesalers say, will ‘help business.’ It sounds 
ee spirited on their part, for if prices are going 

igher a little delay would mean more money in 
their tills. They tell us that the public has lots 
of money and might as well spend it and that after 
all nobody knows anything about prices, so they 
may well go higher. 


This Retailer’s Opinion Discourages Building 


‘*We are not following this advice in any whole- 
hearted way. Maybe prices are going higher. 
We don’t know. A good many shrewd men have 
been mistaken about the market in the last year. 
But if we and every other retailer urge our cus- 
tomers to build now, regardless of whether they can 
as well wait a year or two, it will mean a stiffened 
demand for lumber and a resulting opportunity for 
raising prices to a still higher level. In some cases 
where people can’t well wait we’re telling them 
the facts so far as we know them and are advising 
them to go on with building. In other cases we 
are not. I know of quite a number of houses that 
would be built this year if we advised it, but as a 
matter of fact they are not going to be built. 


Believes Speculation Has Inflated Prices 


**T may be wrong, but as I dope it out the pres- 
ent level of prices does not represent the cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit. I’m inclined 
to believe it represents cost of production plus a 
lot of inflation due to speculative juggling. As a 
business proposition it is easy for us to choose 
between favoring our customers and favoring spec- 
ulators. We don’t want to be a party to the ex- 
ploiting of our friends. Our friends are too im- 
portant to the future of our business; and we’ll 
take a chance on getting a reasonable profit out 
of any building that is deferred at our suggestion. 


If Customers Build and Prices Fall! 


**So you see this is just a business matter with 
us. I can understand how a speculator argues it 


out with himself until he is convinced that it is 
the part of wisdom for him to get as much now 
as he can while the getting is good. We’re not en- 
thusiastic about helping him, because we can see 
that it would be an ultimate injury to us. If this 
really is a period of inflation, as it seems to me to 
be, it will end some time. And when it ends we’ll 
all of us have to do business on the new basis and 
aceording to the new conditions. As I stated be- 
fore, the wholesaler can begin again and get cus- 
tomers regardless of what he may have done when 
prices were abnormally high. He may have been 
no end of a crook; but if he has lumber and will 
make right prices he will sell his stuff. Even the 
retailers who are sorest at him now will give him 
an order now and then. He’ll not do as well as 
the wholesaler who has been square, for I think 
the last couple of years have taught retailers a 
little something about the wisdom of dealing with 
concerns that are absolutely reliable; but he’ll stay 
in business. But if we advise people to build now 
and within a few months the market slips, they are 
going to remember that fact. A customer who feels 
that he has been over-induced to build at a time 
when building was not to his advantage will not 
forget about it, and he will not refrain from talk- 
ing about it to his neighbors. Since retailing is 
done largely on a basis of the reputation of the 
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retailer—something that is largely made up of any 
number of rather indefinite opinions—such a dis- 
satisfied customer could do us much damage. This 
is largely the reason we are making some whole- 
salers mad at us by refusing to urge building in- 
discriminately this spring. If we knew prices 
would be stable for a couple of years or even for 
one year we’d go to it. But since we don’t know 
it we have to give our customers the advantage of 
our best judgment.’’ 

The Realm puts this down without comment other 
than to quote the following from an editorial in 
the Saturday Evening Post: 

“Many a retailer has come thru the era of high 
prices with a clean slate and has resisted every 
temptation to gouge his customers. Buyers who 
eg? such merchants should put them on the white 
ist. 

Farm Deliveries and Loans 


Here in Texas as in other parts of the country a 
considerable beginning has been made in deliver- 
ing lumber to farmers. Waco is lucky in having 
good roads leading out on all sides into the farm- 
ing districts, and country deliveries can be made 
under favorable conditions. Otis W. De Hay, 
whom I found in the first floor office of the W. F. 
& J. F. Barnes yard, told me that while not much 
was being hauled to the country at the time of 
my visit, still this kind of service had been tried 
out and had been found reasonably satisfactory to 
the yard and to the farmer customers. 

Competent Truck Drivers Hard to Get 

‘*Our chief difficulty in connection with truck 
deliveries,’’ Mr. De Hay said, ‘‘is getting compe- 
tent drivers. White labor is so scarce and in such 


demand that if we do find a competent white 
driver it isn’t long until he is offered higher wages 
than our delivery service can afford to meet. We 
can’t make —- charges high enough to pay 
these big wages. e have to use colored drivers, 
and we can get them without much trouble. Almost 
any colored boy will say he can drive a truck, and 
in a certain sense that’s true. He can start an 
engine and can pilot a truck down the street. But 
actual driving on the street is a comparatively 
small part of the duties of a good driver, as eve 
truck owner knows. One driver will wreck a truc 
in a year while another, giving an identical ma- 
chine and making as many miles a day, will get 
four or five years’ service out of his truck.’’ 


The Economy of Using Good Trucks 

Several dealers to whom I’ve talked recently have 
volunteered the statement that their experience is 
proving the real economy of using good trucks. 
Cheap trucks are proving to be poor investments 
in the Southwest. Presumably the section of the 
country has nothing much to do with it, tho the 
sand and the heat of summer and the very long 
hauls may be factors of some importance. Seem- 
ingly the matter of truck design is just emerging 
from the experimental stage. Much attention has 
been given to engine design and efficiency until 
this part of the machine has been greatly improved. 
I suppose that the war experience of the various 
truck builders has been illuminating. But it ap- 
parently has taken some little time to teach the 
average customer some of the cardinal principles 
of truck design. 


Vital Factors in Truck Design Not Apparent 


More than one retailer has told himself that he 
will get a cheap truck in order to see if he can use 
such a machine to advantage. He makes the mis- 
take of taking it for granted that all trucks are 
essentially alike. He gets a machine that doesn’t 
cost much and that isn’t worth much. He can’t 
know that the frame of the machine is made of in- 
ferior materials, that the design is faulty and will 
not bear up under heavy loads, that the bearings 
will not stand the terrific poundings that come to 
every truck, that his engine is not rightly tuned to 
pull the load it must move and so on. These are 
things that are not apparent when he looks the ma- 
chine over. They must be worked out thru long 
experimentation and exact calculation by engineers. 
When a good truck is put on to the market it is 
not fool proof, but it does come near to being a 
unified machine with every part tuned to every 
other part and prepared to do its assigned work 
with the greatest economy. It is a unity instead 
of a collection of haphazard misfits, and naturally 
it costs more. This does not mean that all medium 
priced and cheap trucks are worthless, As designs 
are corrected and standardized and quantity pro- 
duction is achieved the prices should come to a 
reasonably low figure. In one sense the price has 
nothing to do with it; for a man might pay a mil- 
lion dollars for a mule and find him the same lazy, 
homely critter he would have been had the price 
been 50 cents. Sometimes machines can be sold for 
a short time on a reputation got in some way other 
than thru the giving of service. Selection should 
be made on grounds other than price alone, but a 
man is foolish to decide against a machine merely 
because the price is high. He may find that by the 
ton-mile the high priced machine is the best possi- 
ble investment. I have heard of an automobile of 
fine quality and high price that was driven 100,000 
miles and then sold at about half its first cost. 
One Waco dealer, Sidney Davis, of the Texas Lum- 
ber & Loan Co., gave it as his opinion based on 
experience that considering all expenses he could 
operate Packard trucks by the ton-mile cheaper 
than he could operate Fords. This isn’t knocking 
the useful Ford, either. The two kinds of machines 
are in different classes and are commonly used for 
different purposes. I presume Mr. Davis uses his 
trucks mostly at the kind of work to which Pack- 
ards are particularly suited. I would guess that 
for light deliveries on hurry-up orders the jitney 
would show up the heavier machine. 


A Retailer That Helps Finance Building 


The Texas Lumber & Loan Co. intrigued the in- 
terest of one of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S edi- 
tors merely by its name. He wrote me that he 
knew nothing about the concern but that any lum- 
ber retailing company that tted the word 


‘*Loan’’ in its title must be different from the 
average log-run of yards. The AmERIcAN LuM- 
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BERMAN has been much interested and concerned 
over the matter of financing building during this 
present season. The building situation presents a 
good many novel features with more promised. 
It’s something like a game of checkers played 
against a erafty opponent; for while you are tri- 
umphantly cornering him in one place you lay your- 
self open to devastation in another. But what- 
ever else we have to guard against this year at 
least one stumbling bleck in the way of full sales 
is pretty certain to be a hitch in financing projects 
which are sound but which can not get loans in the 
usual ways. During the last few years in particular 
large efforts have been made to increase the num- 
ber and the resources of building and loan associa- 
tions. This has been of much importance to the 
building business as well as to the public. During 
the last year successful efforts have been made to 
supplement these associations by means of realty 
companies or similar organizations which finance 
the building of homes for wage earners or salaried 
men who have not enough money saved up to make 
the association loan available to them. 


Perform Old Function in the Modern Way 


Where these agencies are organized and working 
and where they have large enough assets to meet 
local needs they are doing a splendid work. But 
in some localities they are either small or else not 
present at all; and in such places some other agency 
must be present and working if this desirable class 
of business is to be brought into the market. The 
old way was the extension of credit on an open 
book account or by a note made in favor of the 
lumberman. It was a hold-over from pioneer days 
when a large part of a merchant’s function was 
‘standing off’’ his customers until they sold some- 
thing. In those days it was a haphazard service, 
unsatisfactory because indefinite, and productive 
of large losses. In these times the retail lumber- 
man, at least, is getting pretty well away from 
this kind of credit extension. But in not a few 
cases retailers either have extra capital of their 
own or can get such capital for real estate loans, 
and they are extending credit on a definite, busi- 
nesslike basis. They are doing this practically as 
a separate business. 


Terms Are Flexible and Service Appreciated 


As I understand it this is what the Texas Lum- 
ber & Loan Co. has been doing. It exercises a 
certain amount of selection in taking on its risks, 
and it has no stereotyped terms applicable to all 
comers. Most realty companies require a certain 
specified initial payment and then a specified pay- 
ment by the month. These terms are such that 
they can be printed in a form contract and used in 
every deal. But the Texas Lumber & Loan Co. 
looks an applicant over, finds out a good many 
things about him, learns whethef he has worked 
pretty steadily and how much his earnings are and 
so on. If he looks like a good risk the company 
talks terms with him and fixes up a bargain that 
is satisfactory to both sides. Usually it takes the 
form of a series of notes due monthly with the bal- 
ance carried in a 5-year note. Mr. Davis seemed 
to think it was a satisfactory arrangement and a 
service which the public appreciated and used. It 
is easy to see that such an arrangement would 
under many circumstances prove an immense aid 
to the sale of lumber. 

Dropped Departments Town Could Not Support 


This company has just gone thru a rearrange- 
ment of its business. Formerly it conducted a 
plumbing and electrical department. It owns a 
remarkable building consisting of a 4-story office 
building and a series of handsome show rooms with 
plate glass fronts. But according to Mr. Davis 
the city was not large enough to support the kind 
of electrical and plumbing department the com- 
pany was operating, so this part of the business 
has been elosed out. The show rooms are being 
taken over by an automobile company. 


Business Fluctuates With Farm Prosperity 


Mr. Davis tells me that Waco, being the center 
of a great agricultural section, has some of the 
characteristics of a country town. For instance, 
when there is a good cotton crop business in Waco 
goes along with a rush; but when the cotton crop 
is light things slow down. The city is making a 
successful effort to add manufacturing and whole- 
saling to its list of income producers. The secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce told me that 
wholesaling and jobbing runs over $100,000,000 a 
year, and the people who have the commercial fu- 
ture of the city, at heart hold that it is admirably 
located in relation to a great consuming area to 
become a very important manufacturing and dis- 
tributing point. 

High List Provides for Delivery Cost 

Like a good many other Texas towns of consid- 
erable size Waco not only has a big local lumber 
trade but also sells at retail to a pretty large sur- 
rounding area. It is for this purpose that Mr. 
Davis has used his big trucks. His Packards are 
3%-ton machines. That he likes them and their 
consistent performance is indicated by his state- 


ment about operating costs, made earlier in this 
article. I asked him how he managed about 
charges for delivering outside of town, and he said 
he figured a pretty high list and then allowed a 
liberal discount to those people who hauled their 
own lumber. Perhaps this can be made to work; 
but the Realm believes that if country delivery is 
to be made satisfactory it almost has to be placed 
on the ton-mile or some very similar basis, with 
a sufficiently high minimum to assure full loads. 
Otherwise we are unable to see how a man can 
continue to get a sufficient return to maintain his 
delivery service and to keep his customers feeling 
amiable. A system of charges that will auto- 
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“Why blame the truck?” 


matically work itself out for every load keeps the 
matter from entering into the field of dicker and 
bargaining. Every customer can then feel that he 
is making a definite payment for a definite service 
and that he is paying exactly the same for it, 
weight and distance being considered, that every 
other customer must pay. Perhaps Mr. Davis’s 
experience proves that I am wrong. There is noth- 
ing like experience to correct theories. But I con- 
fess that I hold to this theory as yet almost as 
tightly as the proverbial glued joint. 


Hold to Old Custom of Annual Pay-up Day 


There is another rather widespread practice in 
the retail business in Texas that has come down 
from a former period and that the Realm can’t 
be enthusiastic over. It is the old ranch system 
of making payment but once a year. A great many 
customers, particularly farmers and ranchmen, fol- 
low this old custom. They make settlement; and 
then if the following day they purchase $1,000 
worth of lumber there is no thought of payment 
until the next payment day a year later. Where 
every dealer must contend with the same things 
it is possible to make allowance for this long de- 
lay in adjusting prices; but it seems doubtful if in 
every case this is a useful service. In the old days 
when the ranches made one big marketing a year 
it must have been the case that only once in the 
year were the ranchers in funds. But in these days 
of diversified crops and modern marketing methods 
it must often happen that the farm and ranch in- 
come is fairly steady thruout the year. In such 
a case settlement could be made at frequent inter- 
vals with resulting decrease in the overhead cost 
of doing business and a corresponding lowering of 
prices. There may be a good reason for the old 
way, other than the reason of custom; but it seems 
to us to be a business relic that could well be 
abandoned to the museum of tradition. 


Uptodate Building Material Merchandisers 


The Nash-Robinson Lumber Co., which at present 
has its handsome store and offices near the shopping 
center of town, illustrates as well as any concern 
we have seen the very pronounced tendency of the 
lumberman of the Southwest to become a general 
merchant in building materials and to use the most 





Plans for the building of business that 
are not founded on service are not worthy 
of consideration. It is the service that 
we give to our patrons and to the com- 
munity that builds our business. It is 
folly to think that we can take something 
from the community without replacing it 
and continue to get support from the com- 
munity. In short, we must serve the com- 
munity for every dollar we get.— 
CHARLES H. FLATO, Jr., Kingsville, 
Texas. 











modern of mercantile methods. The following list 
of commodities, copied from a list in the city di- 
rectory, will indicate the scope of his business: 
Lumber, lath, shingles, sash, doors, blinds, build- 
ers’ hardware, paints, oils, glass, wall paper, man- 
tels, grates, tiles, gas heaters and logs. The com- 
pany is prepared to build and decorate the house, 
all except installing the plumbing. The theory that 
a lumberman ought to sell lumber and nothing else 
gets very few cheers from Texas retailers. And 
the new warehouses and offices that are being built 
in the Lone Star State seem to have been designed 
with the idea in mind that lumber can be mer- 
chandised. Display rooms are part of the equip- 
ment, and they are real display rooms, too. They 
are’ handsome, cool, harmonious and uncrowded. 


Wild Autos Swarm in the Growing Southwest 


J. H. Nash, to whom I talked, said his father 
was the first lumberman in the Southwest to add 
hardware to his retail stock. The Nash-Robinson 
company does a wholesaling as well as a retailing 
business. Before long it expects to move its offices 
and store down to the retail yard, where quarters 
will be built for them. Waco is expanding so 
rapidly there is heavy pressure for down town loca- 
tions; and a well established business ought to do 
well even if it isn’t in the center of things. Most 
of the things sold in the store are sold as part of 
a building operation; and if people come for lum- 
ber they ei stay to buy building hardware and 
paint. The handsome show rooms where the store 
is now located will be used by one member of the 
family, I believe, for automobile sales rooms. 
Truly the automobile swarms down here in the 
Southwest. In San Antonio, where this article is 
being written, wild auto driving seems to be the 
direct successor to wild broncho busting. The 
latter art is said to be becoming passé, but no per- 
son thirsting for thrills needs regret that the old 
sport isn’t what it used to be. All he needs to do 
is to try crossing some of San Antonio’s busy 
streets. On his right comes a red-eyed Buick, buck- 
ing and sun-fishing from curb to curb, cut-out wide 
open and siren roaring. Behind him is a stamped- 
ing herd of Hudsons with their super-six motors 
super-tearing up the pavement. On his left is a 
buck Studebaker, horns locked with a bull Oldsmo- 
bile, slithering and ramping in mortal combat, 
while in front of him are two Marmons, three 
Packards and a Pierce-Arrow braying for battle 
and rushing into the meleé at a joyous forty miles 
an hour. It’s an exciting life but, for the insig- 
nificant pedestrian, a short one. . 





OBSERVES GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


ToLEepo, Onto, April 12——On Tuesday of last 
week the Western Manufacturing Co., extensive 
retailer of lumber and manufacturer of woodwork, 
observed its fiftieth anniversary with an all day 
celebration, in which all employees participated, 
the plant and office being closed down for the day. 
The celebration took place in the Moose Temple. 
A grand banquet at noon, smoker and buffet 
luncheon in the late afternoon and a fine entertain- 
ment in the evening, followed by dancing and re- 
freshments, were some of the leading features of 
‘¢a perfect day.’’ During the day there were 
addresses by Dr. A. W. Trettien, of Toledo Uni- 
versity, and other speakers, short talks by execu- 
tives and employees, and fine music by an orchestra. 

The Western Manufacturing Co. was incorpo- 
rated April 6, 1870. It soon outgrew its original 
plant and frequent additions have been made dur- 
ing the intervening years. The present officers of 
the company are as follows: Frederick Schnulty, 
president; Fred J. Puck, vice president; Charles 
C. F. Sieving, secretary and treasurer; O. M. E. 
Schnick, assistant secretary; and Henry Kuhlmann, 
assistant treasurer. J. W. Peschel is sales man- 
ager, and William Schmidt, superintendent. The 
company’s extensive deliveries in and about To- 
ledo are made by a fleet of motor trucks. 


FINDS COMMERCIAL REFORESTING PAYS 


Matonz, N. Y., April 14.—At least one big log- 
ging concern has found that reforestation of bar- 
ren or cut over lands is paying an actual return. 
The Brooklyn Cooperage Co., thru Vice President 
T. A. Sullivan, announces that seven years of 
planting, in which 1,000,000 trees, chiefly pine and 
spruce, have been planted, has proved that the com- 
pany’s judgment was right in preparing for the 
future. The new timber, young as it is, has de- 
veloped sufficiently fast to prove to the big Brook- 
lyn concern that it will be the financial gainer by 
the growing of a new crop to take the place of its 
present supply, when the old timber is gone. The 
new trees are showing a satisfactory growth, and 
have proved that the company’s care and protec- 
tion against blister rust and other diseases has 
paid for itself many times over. It will be many 
years before any of the new stock is ready for cut- 
ting, but the new trees are in excellent condition. 
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Design of Second Prize Winner in American 
Lumberman Shed Plan Contest Presented 


Herewith the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents 
the plan of the winner of the second prize in the 
shed plan contest recently concluded. The winner 
of the prize, L. M. Neff, manager of the Lomax 
Lumber Co., Lomax, IIl., is a thoro retail lumber- 
man and has given deep and careful study to 
modern retail shed design. In submitting his 
plan in the contest Mr. Neff said in part: 
‘Whether or not my plan be found worthy of a 


to the storage of roofing and millwork in sec- 
tions A and B could be given to the storage of 
lumber. This would reduce the cost of erecting 
the shed and still meet the requirements of yards 
handling smaller stocks and so located that the 
front space could not be used to good advantage 
for display purposes. On the other hand, to pro- 
vide for larger stocks, it would be a simple mat- 
ter to increase the height of the sidewalls to 


16 feet, convert the space given to lumber in Sec- 
tion A, into warerooms, increase the lumber 
storage of the second deck by bins over Alley 5, 
supported by trusses and make use of a third 
deck for the storage of all lighter stock.’’ 

The notes upon the plan describe very care- 
fully special features of this design and a carefut 
study of the plan will well repay anyone inter- 
ested in this particular subject. Particular at- 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF MR. NEFF’S DESIGN—NOTE THE NUMEROUS WINDOWS AND ESPECIALLY THE DISPLAY WINDOWS 
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THIS GROUND FLOOR LAYOUT SHOWS THE ARRANGEMENT FOR THE STORAGE OF THE VARIOUS MATERIALS—ATTENTION IS 


prize or even of honorable mention, I am glad 
that you have put on the contest and that I de- 
cided to enter a plan, for I have certainly enjoyed 
every minute of the time devoted to its prepara- 
tion.’’ 

The first article on modern retail shed design 
appeared on pages 74 and 75 of the March 27 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the 
second on pages 56, 57 and 58 of the April 10 
issue. Other articles will appear in early issues. 

In describing the plan he submitted Mr. Neff 
had the following to say: 

‘*In preparation of this design, the require- 
ments of a line-yard concern which might desire 
to erect sheds of uniform type at its various 
stations, have been kept in mind. The aim has 
been to produce a design which would require 
but minor changes in arrangement or construc- 
tion to meet varying conditions. 

** As here arranged ample and convenient stor- 
age is provided for approximately 800,000 feet 
of lumber, with the finish, flooring and ceiling in 
practically dust proof rooms. Warerooms are 
provided for the storage of those side lines most 
generally handled in retail yards. More space 
than is usual has been devoted to office and dis- 
play purposes, but it is believed that in up-to- 
date sheds, fronting upon a principal street of 
any good town, use should be made of all avail- 
able display space, and every modern office should 
have a large reception and display room. 

“*To point out the adaptability of the design, 
by lowering the side walls to a height of 10 feet, 
doing away with the outside bins of the upper 
deck, dividing the space given to office so as to 
provide for a store room for hardware and paints, 
and ‘moving the millwork, roofings and papers 
into the warerooms of Section D, the space given 
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tention, however, is called to the ventilating fea- 
ture, a feature which is incorporated in a number 
of sheds and is found to be most excellent in 
helping to keep stock in good condition and the 


air fresh in the shed. The office is the place 
about which the business of a retail merchant 
centers, where he meets his customers and where 
they are impressed with his ability to serve 


them well. Consequently it does not pay to 
skimp in office arrangement in the size of the 
office or facilities which will make it possible 
to increase service. 
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A LEADER IN MODERN RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


Morris, Itu., April 12.—The finishing touches 
are being put upon the modern retail plant of the 
I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co. here. In order to 
take care of its growing lumber business and to 
apply modern principles of merchandising the com- 
pany has entirely torn down its old office and the 
front part of its shed and erected a most attrac- 
tive 2-story building. The new building is 80 feet 
wide, is two stories high and extends back a full 
block, the rear part of the building, however, be- 
ing the old shed. 

As one steps into the office the first impression is 
that it is an exceedingly light and pleasant room, 
tastefully decorated and with unusually large 
windows. On a table, just where it catches the eye 
when one enters the office, is a neat frame in which 
is displayed the plan for a house, which a sign 
States can be built for $3,000. I. N. R. Beatty says 
that prospective builders have an incorrect im- 
pression that to build a house will take an impos- 
sible sum. To combat this impression, the other 
day he got together with a contractor and they 
figured out the plan for a simple house which could 
be built for $3,000, and this is the plan now on 
display. It is interesting to know in this connec- 
tion that the cheapest siding was found to be red 
cedar shingles laid over shiplap. The next in line 
was stucco over wood frame construction. In fig- 
uring this out Mr. Beatty used the ‘‘ Merchandising 
Handbook’? of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 


Oak finish is used practically thruout the entire 
office and presents a most pleasing appearance. 
The bookkeeper’s room has all the modern con- 
veniences, including adding machines and a Na- 
tional cash register. The manager’s room, as well 
as the office, is equipped with furniture made to 
order and specially finished to match the woodwork. 
A modern heating plant keeps things comfortable. 

On the second floor is located a large, well lighted 








New shed of the I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co. 


Note 
the slogan over the alley. The display room is 
on the right, but the office is to the left of alley 
and does not show. 


and pleasing service room. This room is separate 
from all the rest of the plant and is designed to 
be a place where a prospective home builder or a 
contractor can come and learn all about building. 
A long, wide table and comfortable chairs compose 
the furniture, and on display, or where it takes but 
a moment to secure the necessary data, will be 
put all the information that is needed by one who 
is thinking of building a home. 


Altogether the office has a greater resemblance 
to an uptodate bank than to the usual lumber 
office. 


At the rear of the office is located a garage which 
is heated by means of the furnace. Mr. Beatty 
expects to purchase at least one truck soon and 
has made arrangements whereby in the insurance 
policy covering the plant a clause has been inserted 
permitting the storage of trucks in the shed. 


Across the alley from the office is a large display 
room, 40 feet long. Large windows are provided 
so that the passer-by may see what is on display. 
In this room there will be displayed samples of all 
merchandise sold, such as brick, wall board, roofing, 
lumber, hardwood flooring ete. This room, as well 
as all of the office, is lighted by electricity. 

In the rear of the display room and near the 
railroad siding is located the cement and lime 
room, with a concrete floor raised to the height of a 
ear door to aid in unloading cement and lime. By 
this method the cars can be unloaded easily and at. 
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small expense with the aid of push trucks. Drain 
tile put under the foundation of this room pre- 
vents moisture from rising up thru the floor. A 
great many retail lumbermen have had trouble 
with cement piled in bags on a concrete floor. Or- 
dinarily, cement so piled soon hardens, and it is 
necessary to leave a considerable space between 
the bottom bag and the floor. In the room of the 
I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co., however, because of 
the use of the drain tile it is possible to store the 
bags directly on the floor, where the cement or 
lime keeps perfectly. 

Above the display room and the lime and ce- 
ment room there is a large storage room which will 
be used to house the better grades of finish, sash, 
doors, molding and millwork. Directly over the 
drive there is a room finished with plaster on four 
sides in which hardwood flooring is stored and 
which is heated by the heating plant. This keeps 
the hardwood flooring in excellent condition and 
makes it possible to lay a floor so that after it is 
laid there will be a minimum of shrinkage. 

The I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co. does not pass 
up small sales, which in a year’s time amount to so 
much. For example, in the spring people purchase 
lime to make whitewash and consequently the com- 
pany has a number of 10-cent bags put up and 
placed where they are handy so that the lime can 
be given out immediately whenever any one comes 
in. 

I. N. R. Beatty, H. R. Beatty and C. W. Beatty 
are all live wires and actively working for the in- 
terest of not only the company but the community 
as well. Last fall I. N. R. Beatty after consider- 
able objection agreed to try to line up the farmers 
in certain townships for better roads. He care- 
fully informed himself upon the points of the law 
and then collected men in Morris who owned prop- 
erty in the various townships and put on a short 
and effective campaign for good roads. The re- 
sult was that in the ten townships in which cam- 

















From left to right—I. N. R. Beatty, H. R. Beatty, and 
R. Hinman, retail service representative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, trying 
out the service room. 


paigns were conducted over $700,000 was voted for 
good road construction and active work will soon 
begin in putting in these roads. Prior to Mr. 
Beatty’s work the good roads question had been 
agitated without success for ten years. 

Morris needs more houses and thru the good 
offices of Mr. Beatty the banks have agreed to loan 
50 percent of the cost of new houses. In order 


—— 


to take care of the remaining 50 percent a housing 
company is being formed. Last week under Mr, 
Beatty’s guidance a meeting of some of the lead- 
ing men of Morris was held in the service room of 
the I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co. at which plans 
were discussed looking toward the raising of the 
necessary funds. Before the meeting was held 
Mr. Beatty took the April 3 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and clipped from it page 62 and put 
this page in a frame so that the bankers and others 
could see it. The article referred to was entitled 
‘¢Housing Corporations are Being Formed Thru- 
out the Country to Promote Home Building’’ and 
told of steps taken in various cities toward the 
financing of home building. As a result of this 
meeting and of the evidence that Mr. Beatty pre- 
sented to those present one man immediately signi- 
fied his willingness to contribute $10,000 and now 
it seems certain that Morris will have a housing 
company actively building houses within a short 
time. 





Furnishes Copyrighted Tracing System 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., April 14.—Recently D. 8. 
Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, sent out to the members 
a copyrighted tracing system whereby they may 
keep track of the progress of all shipments. Mr. 
Montgomery is urging that all members of the 
association make full use of this tracing system be- 
cause the tie-up on account of railroad strikes is 
going to cause congestion that will be felt for a 
long time. Dealers are going to need material and 
after it is ordered they will want it quickly, and 
it is the belief that the traffic department of the 
association with the aid of the tracing system will 
get shipments forward much more promptly than 
otherwise. The association is also urging that 
full use be made of the traffic department in re- 
covering overcharges in freight bills. 





Practical Sawmill Accounting 


Chapter II—What Is Wanted and Why 











SYNOPSIS 

Appeal to executive rather than to account- 
ant. 

Practical application of accounting principles 
rather than text book. 

Influences of accounts. 

Value of good accounting methods to: 
Executive—manufacturing; 
Bankers—financial; 

Industry—economic. 

Comments on uniformity. 

Balance sheet. 

Profit and loss. 

Costs. 

Ground cleared for action. 











As stated in the previous chapter, the purpose 
of these articles is incidentally to portray certain 
unfortunate accounting conditions existing in the 
producing end of the lumber industry, and prin- 
cipally to offer suggestions for the betterment of 
those conditions. It is believed that the most 
advisable means of attaining this end would be to 
make the appeal to the executive rather than to 
the accounting fraternity, and accordingly (if it 
will afford any relief to the layman) he should 
understand at once that we have consistently 
shunned the cut and dried text book style. An 
attempt is made to explain the practical applica- 
tion of accounting principles to the peculiarities of 
the lumber business. Digressions will be made, as 
occasion warrants, to comment on certain classes 
of accounts, depending on the extent of their 
value, use and abuse, and their influence on in- 
surance, inventories, the recent revenue laws, 
profits and costs. 

Before getting down to details, let us first con- 
sider the advantages of good accounting methods, 
as they affect the executive, banks and _ stock- 
holders, and to the industry as a whole. 


Accounts Enable Executives to Manage 


An adequate accounting system is the only re- 
liable means of enabling the executive to keep his 
finger on the pulse of his business. By it, he can 
readily compare present and past performances, 
detect leaks and weaknesses, and intelligently apply 
remedies at the proper time. It enables him to 
outline policies, shows him where to concentrate his 
efforts, where he is making and losing money, and 
how. If, on the other hand, his financial and 
statistical statements are incomplete, and do not 
reflect the full facts, he is in the plight of the 
timber cruiser in a strange country who has neither 
a@ compass nor his bearings—he is apt to lose his 
way. 


[By J. Mahony] 


Show Financial Condition of the Business 


Banks, directors and stockholders would be 
found much more humane if furnished with ade- 
quate financial statements properly arranged. 
Bankers and financiers, it might be mentioned, have 
a little system all their own for analyzing balance 
sheets and thereby getting a very true perspective 
on the essentials of a manufacturer’s financial 
condition and prospects; their systems are very 
simple and quickly bring out any flaws in the 
balance sheet. If the accounting methods are thoro, 
and the manner of presentation complete, many 
painful and embarrassing situations would be 
avoided in the negotiations of loans, ete., and a 
better mutual understanding would be established. 
In regard to directors and stockholders, many of 
them have been heard to admit that they were fools 
to have ever put their money into sawmills. How- 
ever, if furnished with reliable statements 
periodically they would at least have something 
definite to ponder on, and, with the element of 
uncertainty removed, it is thought that they would 
be less disturbed—and disturbing. 


Prevent Destructive Competition Losses 


The effect of improved accounting methods on 
the industry, as a whole, from the economic view- 
point, is a matter on which all are agreed. By 
absolutely fair means and more forcibly than by 
any other means, it would for ove thing bring 
about the better stabilization of the industry. It 
stands to reason that when a manufacturer is sure 
of his ground as to both his costs and financial 
condition, he is less willing to take a chance in 
bucking the market. Everyone familiar with saw- 
milling knows of lumbermen who have brought not 
only disaster on themselves, but enormous loss to 
the whole trade, by periodical slashing of prices in 
order to move stock. In almost every case these 
breaks are directly traceable to mills with poor 
accounting methods; for if the full facts were 
available at the time, the millman would have 
known from his books of account just where this 
policy was leading him. Hence, if all mills had 
good accounting systems, or, still better, more 
uniformity in their systems, there would be far less 
disastrous competition and fewer bankruptcies, and 
the tone of the industry would be correspondingly 
improved. All the prophets of the business world 
seem to be agreed that, with the passing of the 
present phase of high prices, labor troubles and 
political discord, we are slated for an era of the 
keenest competition, both at home and abroad. It 
therefore behooves the sawmill man to consider 


well his accounting methods, for without positive 
knowledge, particularly of costs, he will be in con- 
stant jeopardy. 

Furnish Data for Economic Studies 


There is another broad, economic feature in- 
volved in good accounting methods, about which, 
however, few millmen seem to care. Data of 
inestimable value, which is obscured by past and 
present deficiencies of accounting, would be avail- 
able for paving the way for the consideration of 
future economic issues of the industry. 

Let it be assumed, therefore, that improved ac- 
counting methods are desirable, and that they are 
worth the effort. That a degree of uniformity is 
still more desirable goes without saying. 

The accounts as hereinafter set forth are ar- 
ranged to furnish all data essential for balance 
sheets, profit and loss statements and costs. Care 
has been taken to permit of expansion or contrac- 
tion, according to individual requirements and con- 
ditions, without affecting procedure or results. 
Hence, under this layout, the larger mills may go 
into details as deeply as desired and the smaller 
mills need not be burdened with a cumbersome 
sys’em, and the results of both mills will be com- 
pa’ able as to both totals and details of operations. 


Essentials of a Sound System of Accounts 


The cost accounts are carried as subsidiary 
records, and are ‘‘tied’’ into the profit and loss 
account. Many mills make it a custom to combine 
the profit and loss statement and cost statement, 
but generally speaking this is not a good practice, 
particularly when more than one commodity is 
produced. Nor is it desirable to clutter the general 
accounting records with a great number of operat- 
ing accounts, for accounting should be reduced to 
its simplest possible form, consistent with the facts, 
and the functions of the two departments are not 
alike. Certain fundamentals, however, should be 
kept in mind; the balance sheet must reflect actual 
conditions as at a specified date; the profit and lcss 
statement must include all elements of income and 
expense, accrued or otherwise; and cost accounting 
statements must be ‘‘tied’’ into the profit and loss 
account. 

To many, the above recitation may seem to verge 
on the absurdly elemental, but take it from one 
who has been thru the mill, the warning is by no 
means superfluous. 

With these general comments out of the way, the 
ground has been pretty well cleared for action. 

[This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. 


Mahony. The third will appear in an early issue.— 
Ep1tTor.] 
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MILLS EMPLOY ONLY NON-UNION LABOR 


LittLE Rock, Ark., April 12.—The five mills 
affected by the strike of mill workers had replaced 
about two-thirds of the union men with non-union 
workers Monday morning. The owners announced 
that an average of 60 to 75 percent of the maximum 
output had been reached. Several union men are 
reported to have gone to work under individual 
contract at their former jobs. The mill owners 
announced that the possibility of settlement of the 
strike was not even a part of the controversy. They 
have taken the stand that the union organizations 
have ‘‘so hampered their output with untimely 
strikes in the past’’ that they are only protecting 
themselves in employing non-union labor. 

James R. Riley, of the Riley Lumber Co., said 
that he was starting at the ground and rebuilding 
his organization to avoid the possibility of labor 
trouble hampering his production in the future. 

E. R. Newth, of the mill workers’ union, stated 
that there was no chance for settlement with the 
mill owners until they consented to arbitrate with 
the union leaders. He stated that the union is 
willing to discuss any matter that may be put up 
to it with the mill owners or the Board of 
Commerce, but that in doing so the union as an 
organization must be recognized. ‘‘More than 
seven hundred fifty men have been forced to leave 
the city since the open shop fight here was begun,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Many of their families are forced to 
remain in the city until their finances will permit 
the removal to the new home. 





TO STUDY SWEDISH FORESTRY 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 12.—The New York State 
College of Forestry has for the second time in 
two years been awarded one of the American 
Scandinavian Foundation Fellowships, entitling the 
winner to spend a year, expenses paid, in Sweden 
and Norway. Perry H. Merrill, of the class of 
1917, has been awarded this fellowship, and has 
resigned as assistant State forester of Vermont to 
accept. He leaves about July 1, and meanwhile 
Henry J. Mellony, sent to Sweden last fall as the 
first American exchange fellow in forestry, is re- 
turning to this country after completing his year 
abroad. 

Mr. Merrill had an unusual experience in the 
A. E. F. during the war. He was in the first offi- 
cers’ training camp at Madison Barracks, but left 
the school to become a private in an American 
ambulance unit and get early transfer to the fight- 
ing line. His first day in the fighting area saw the 
entire fleet of ambulances of his command de- 
stroyed. After his discharge he went to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross as a captain, and was sent to Ber- 
lin in time to see the first general strike and revolu- 
tion and was placed in charge of seven camps of 
Russian prisoners. After his return to this coun- 
try he became assistant to the Vermont State for- 
ester. 


ORGANIZE LARGE SOUTHERN PINE COMPANY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 12.—Details of the organi- 
zation of the Legan & McClure Lumber Co., of 
Estes, Miss., with a capital stock of $300,000 fully 
paid up, were given out here today by C. K. Me- 
Clure, treasurer and general sales manager of the 
South Arkansas Lumber Co., Fullerton Building. 
Mr. McClure is the vice president of the new com- 
pany, which was organized on March 30. 

The domicile of the new company will be at 
Louisville, Miss., with mill at Estes. The company 
has purchased from the Estes Lumber Co., Estes, 
its plant, railroad equipment and timber holdings. 
It also has purchased a large tract of timber from 
the Sumter Lumber Co., Electric Mills, Miss. 

The holdings of the company represent more than 
15,000 acres in Winston County, Mississippi, re- 
garded as one of the finest tracts of virgin pine in 
that section of the State. The pine is of the short- 
leaf, Rosemary variety, peculiar to east Mississippi. 

G. W. Legan, of Louisville, Miss., was elected 
president of the company, of which he is the 
organizer. He also will be general manager. He 
is one of the best known operators in the South, 
having been for many years manager of the Hall 
& Legan Lumber Co., Morton, Miss. As stated, Mr. 
McClure, who has had a remarkably successful 
record in the sales field, will be vice president. 
R. G. Brown of Morton, Miss., will be second vice 
president; J. M. Legan and J. T. Wesson, of 
Louisville, Miss., secretary and assistant secretary, 
respectively; C. A. Bowman, St. Louis, treasurer, 
and E. E. Legan, of Louisville, assistant treas- 
urer. The men named, with Judge Jeff Kent, of 
Forest, Miss., and Frank McClure, of Carlinville, 
Ill., compose the first board of directors. 

The stock of the new company was largely sub- 
seribed by stockholders of the Hall & Legan Lum- 
ber Co., and the South Arkansas Lumber Co. Mr. 
McClure said that an uptodate band mill will be 
installed at an early date and that additional steam 








dry kilns will be built. Until the new plant is 
completed, the mill now in operation will be run 
to full capacity. 

The output of the new company will be handled 
by the South Arkansas Lumber Co. as well as the 
output of the Hall & Legan Lumber Co., which it 
has handled for many years. 





WIDE TIMBER SALES EXPERIENCE 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 10.—There has been a 
distinct inclination of late on the part of investors 
as well as operators to turn their attention to the 
standing timber of the Pacific coast regions, which 
is more and more destined to be the future source 
of supply for lumbering operations. It is, there- 
fore, of particular interest that the announcement 














Cc. D. LEWIS, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Head of the C. D. Lewis Timber Co. 


is made that the C. D. Lewis Timber Co., this city, 
succeeds to the business being carried on for years 
by C. D. Lewis, whose long experience qualifies him 
as an expert on western timber properties. 

A native of Michigan, where he learned the tim- 
ber business from the beginning as a boy in the 
woods and camps, Mr. Lewis went to the Pacific 
coast in 1900, since which time he has specialized in 
the handling of Pacific coast timbers. After going 
to Washington he was for several years associated 
with J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, as a partner and 
manager of the Pacific Northwest territory in the 
handling of timber lands, with offices in Seattle. 
During his years of residence in the West he has 
handled and assisted in 
the handling of many bil- 
lion feet of standing tim- 
ber involving millions of 
dollars, and he is at pres- 
ent interested in the 
ownership of several bil- 
lion feet of timber in that 





PAUL J. GERHARDT, 
Office Manager of the C. D. 
Lewis Timber Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 





section. His knowledge 
and advice have been 
sought and used by in- 
vestors thruout this coun- 
try, Canada and Europe, 
in the purchase and sale 
of large tracts of western 
timber. 

His wide knowledge of timber in the western 
country and the fact that he is interested heavily 
in various tracts and besides has a detailed knowl- 
edge of pretty nearly all western timber holdings 
bespeak for himself and his associates in the C. D. 
Lewis Timber Co. an advantage that should prove 
of inestimable value to them and also should re- 
dound to the advantage of those looking for timber 
for investment or operation. 

Actively associated with the C. D. Lewis Timber 
Co. as office manager is Paul J. Gerhardt, who has a 
wide acquaintance among Pacific coast lumbermen, 
due to his having been active in the lumber in- 
dustry in that section during the twelve years that 
he has been in the West. A native of Michigan, his 
first lumber experience was obtained in 1903 with 
the Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., at Stearns, Ky. 





On the Pacific coast he was associated with the 
Bryant Lumber Co., Seattle; the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, Wash.; the Cameron 
Lumber Co., Victoria, B. C.; the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Seattle, and the 
Ocean Lumber Co., Seattle, during which time he 
acquired a thoro knowledge of the merits and uses 
of Coast lumber and the manufacturing and market- 
ing thereof. Mr. Gerhardt’s knowledge of the lum- 
ber industry and his wide acquaintance with those 
engaged in the business will be of help to him in 
his new line of endeavor. 





GREAT SOUTHERN WILL REFOREST LANDS 


Bocatusa, La., April 12.—Plans have been 
adopted by the Great Southern Lumber Co. to re- 
forest its cut-over lands in a systematic manner, 
with a view of supplying timber for both lumber 
and pulp mills. At the annual meeting of the 
directors of the company held recently the subject 
of a reforestation policy was brought to a head by 
Manager W. H. Sullivan, who has long had the 
matter in mind. Both Mr. Sullivan and A. C. Good- 
year, president, realizing that an end of the 
supply of virgin timber must come in time, believe 
it good business to begin at once to grow raw 
material for the future supply of the mills. This 
policy was decided on at the meeting, so that it 
will hereafter be carried out consistently. 

Local officials of the company have had the sub- 
ject under consideration for about three years, dur- 
ing which time a considerable amount of informa- 
tion had been accumulated. Also President Good- 
year brought to the conference considerable ac- 
quaintance with the northern paper industry. Mr. 
Sullivan had secured the attendance at the con- 
ference of Austin Cary, logging engineer of the 
United States Forest Service, who a year ago in 
company with a member of the bureau of soils, 
Washington, D. C., made a rapid survey of condi- 
tions on the Great Southern Lumber Co.’s lands. 

A half-day’s trip of officials of the company in 
the field with Mr. Cary was very convincing. It 
was made clear that with good management a heavy 
crop of pulpwood can be raised on certain types 
of cut-over lands unfit for agricultural purposes in 
twenty years. It is believed that acre production is 
probably three times as great as in the spruce 
region of the Northeast and of Canada, where, 
owing to shrinking supplies, reforesting on a con- 
siderable scale already is being carried on. 

The first step necessary in reforestation—fire pro- 
tection—already has been taken in Washington and 
St. Tammany parishes, where the company’s field 
men have been taken into the organization for that 
purpose managed by the State Conservation Com- 
mission. Mr. Sullivan’s next move will be to 
select a man to take the lead in the matter; it being 
his purpose to look around in his present force to 
find a man already familiar with the region to 
train up for the work. 





SECURES LARGE TIMBER HOLDINGS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 12.—The organization 
of the Unaka Timber Corporation, noted in the 
news columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN re- 
cently, is of interest to Philadelphia lumber circles 
in particular, because a number of men prominent 
in the lumber industry of this city are included 
among its incorporators. The corporation has 
been formed and incorporated under the laws of 
North Carolina and has secured title to the timber 
stumpage of the James Strong Lumber Co. and 
to the land on which it stands. The timber on this 
tract has been estimated a number of times and 
according to the most recent report contains ap- 
proximately 185,000,000 feet. This timber con- 
sists of white pine, poplar, oak, chestnut, spruce, 
hemlock and other woods, and is a very valuable 
acquisition. The Unaka Timber Corporation, how- 
ever, does not intend to operate this timber at 
present, and will probably dispose of both timber 
and land as an entire proposition. 

The officers of the new company are: President, 
Robert Y. Grant, Kingsport, Tenn.; vice president 
and treasurer, F. S. Underhill, Philadelphia; secre- 
tary, Francis J. Heazel, Kingsport, Tenn.; gen- 
eral manager, Frank E. Highley, Poplar, N. C. 
The board of directors consists of the officers and 
R. W. Wistar, of Philadelphia. 





THaT EVERY foot of lumber of all kinds in the 
Mountain Home (Ark.) section has a commercial 
value when cut into the right articles can be seen 
from an order received by a millman of that city 
for 359,000 spools to go in the ends of roll paper. 
The order came from Bellows Falls, Mass. The 
same mill received orders for barrel bungs and 
baseball bats. The former two articles can be 
manufactured from any kind of lumber. A similar 
plant at Calico Rock makes spindles for glass in- 
sulators. 
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COAST ORDERS EXCEED SHIPMENTS 


SeaTTLe, WasuH., April 10.—Railroad strikes, 
embargoes and chronic car shortage form a hard 
combination for the fir industry; and in the face 
of it there is an air of optimism positively re- 
freshing. Trade is light, and orders would no doubt 
prove to be acceptable to many of the mills. Pro- 
duction is practically at normal, the cut for 126 
mills reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association for the week being 91,476,124 feet, as 
contrasted with a normal output of 92,453,000 feet. 

To this output there ought to be added an esti- 
mate of the cut of a great many small mills which 
since the phenomenal advance in lumber have been 
harvesting second-growth timber on small areas. 
Some of them are located on tracts no larger than 
forty acres. They are producing ties, timbers and 
plank; and while the unit is practically negligible, 
the aggregate must be considerable—enough, prob- 
ably, to lift total production of fir to a point in 
excess of normal. With shipments cramped and 
restricted by car famine and other causes, there 
is no doubt that the stocks of fir are accumulating. 
Eastern buyers persist in their waiting attitude, 
but the Coast manufacturers, and wholesalers as 
well, for the most part, believe that the shift in 
weather as soon as the backbone of winter is bro- 
ken will instantly make for better trade. During 
this interval of sluggishness the manufacturers 
are not saying much, but are cheerful; and the aver- 
age wholesaler is at least a 50-50 optimist. The 
West Coast association makes the following re- 
port: 

Inadequate car supply keeps shipments substantially 
below production and prevents the mills from accept- 
ing all the business offered them. The total shipments 
for the week were 74,605,976 feet, of which 58,020,000 
feet moved by rail, 7,299,266 feet went to California 


by water, 4.637,863 feet was exported and 4,648,847 
feet was delivered locally. New business accepted by 


years of Government control new cars were built 
at the rate of 50,000 per annum; so that the roads 
now have fewer cars than when the Government 
assumed control. He continued: 

Since 1915 the volume of freight traffic has increased 
45 percent, while the increase in the number of freight 
cars has been less than 2 percent. The situation as to 
passenger cars is the same. In five years the volume 
of passenger traffic has increased more than 40 percent, 
while the increase in the number of passenger cars 
has been less than 3 percent. We are making every 
effort to secure for our shippers their share of the 
available car supply. The western rvads are at a 
disadvantage because the products of their territory 
must be marketed in the eastern and southern States. 

Mr. Woodward expressed a belief that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would adopt a broad- 
minded and far seeing policy, and take such action 
before Sept. 1 as would inspire confidence on the 
part of those who must furnish the large sums 
of money required by the roads. 





PREPARING FOR MONTANA OIL BOOM 


MiuEs City, Mont., April 12.—There will be 
witnessed in eastern Montana this year a very de- 
termined effort to develop a real oil field. Thou- 
sands of acres are being leased and practically every 
foot of ground is being explored by geologists and 
numerous locations are being made for drilling. 

A real strike has been made near Mosby, Mont., 
a small inland town reached via Winnett. The 
Mosby oil is undoubtedly one of the highest grades 
found in the United States for in a test it went 
about 51 percent of gasoline. The land surround- 
ing this well is selling for as high as $1,000 an 
acre and some of the best companies in the United 
States are now developing this field. The extent 
of this field as yet is not determined, but the fact 
that one good well has been brought in makes it 
of great speculative value. 


PIONEER OREGON CONCERN EXPANDING 


EvucEng, Ore., April 10.—It is now over twenty- 
two years since Senator R. A. Booth and the two 
Kellys organized the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. and 
began manufacturing lumber in a small way. They 
then called it ‘‘Oregon pine,’’ for in those days 
that was the name of Douglas fir in the California 
market and in the foreign trade as it is pretty 
much now, and that was about all the trade there 
was then, but gradually the consuming territory 
for fir extended beyond the Rocky Mountains thru 
the middle West until the recent war conditions 
pushed it clear to the Atlantic coast, and with the 
removal of freight handicaps thru the Portland 
gateway into the northern territory, a year or so 
ago, Oregon lumber manufacturers now are on a 
par as far as freight rates are concerned with mill- 
men elsewhere on the north Coast. 

The Kellys and Senator Booth are no longer 
active in the company. Its affairs are being 
directed by A. C. Dixon, its general manager. Thru 
his efforts and those of his assistants, L. L. Lewis 
as sales manager and R. W. Martin as well as able 
superintendents of the different departments, the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. is known wherever Doug- 
las fir lumber is used. It is rated as one of the 
large progressive concerns of the West. 

At Springfield, three miles from Eugene, the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. has its largest and most 
modern plant, which is running night and day. 
This plant is equipped with a single band and a 
horizontal resaw. At Wendling, northeast of 
Eugene in the foothills of the mountains, is the 
other plant of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
equipped with a circular and a horizontal resaw. A 
76-foot span, 5-ton timber crane has been put in at 
the Wendling plant to handle timbers. A sorting 
table has been constructed 500 feet in length. An 
additional horizontal resaw will be added. In fact, 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF LARGE AND MODERN MILL PLANT OF THE BOOTH-KELLY LUMBER CO., EUGENE, ORE. 


this group of mills was 80,046,384 feet, or 5,440,408 
more than they shipped. The mills contributing to 
this report still have 10,822 cars, or 324,660,000 feet 
of unfilled rail orders on their books, besides 61,735,647 
feet of domestic cargo orders and 52,504,905 feet of 
export orders—an aggregate of 438,900,552 feet. 

The optimistic attitude is .reflected by a large 
Seattle concern which has addressed its sales con- 
nections, saying ‘‘It begins to look as if we are 
all going to get back to earth pretty soon, and it 
is certainly going to be quite a treat again to trans- 
act business in a businesslike way.’’ 


RAILROADER EXPLAINS CAR SHORTAGE 


SEATTLE, WASsH., April 10.—Car famine is one 
of the most difficult of transportation problems, 
according to J. G. Woodworth, vice president of 
the Northern Pacific, who was in Seattle early 
this week. He said: 


The Northern Pacific owns 54,000 freight cars, 
which were specially designed ; but at present we have 
only 40,000 cars available, most of which belong to 
other roads and many of them are unfit. Ultimately 
we will recover our own cars, and with the passing of 
severe weather we hope to build up a supply equalling 
our ownership of cars. Our company has confidence 
in the future, and to the extent of our present financial 
ability will purchase new equipment. Expenditures 
totaling more than $10,000,000 have been authorized. 


Speaking of the car shortage generally, Mr. 
Woodworth observed that it requires from 100,000 
to 120,000 new cars to replace those which are 
worn out and broken up each year. During the two 





There are several domes within a radius of fifty 
miles of Miles City that will be explored this sum- 
mer and it is fully expected that on some of these, 
at least, oil will be developed. Miles City is prac- 
tically the center of the oil excitement and nearly 
every day some new oil scout drops in to look this 
section over. 

Much lumber, of course, will be used in the course 
of the development, not only for oil rig timbers but 
for the erection of shacks and the construction of 
entire new towns, especially if oil is found. Miles 
City dealers, as well as those in other eastern Mon- 
—— are preparing to take care of the de- 
mand. 





FLOOD DAMAGE IN MANISTIQUE 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., April 13.—The melting of 
the snow and four days of heavy rainfall combined 
to take a heavy toll in the residence and business 
sections of this city. One of the heavy losses was 
that of the Waddell Lumber Co. whose office is a 
complete loss and whose lumber, valued to the 
amount of $15,000, piled in its yards, was carried 
out into the lake. The company’s store house was 
undermined and for a time threatened to fall. 

Another loss was the box plant of Goodwillie 
Bros., of Chicago, which was damaged to the ex- 
tent of about $120,000, and in addition it is prob- 
able that a large quantity of lumber was carried 
out which has not yet been estimated. The box 
factory was practically a total loss. The Man- 
istique Pulp & Paper Co. and the Manistique 
Handle Co. were also among the heavy losers. 


it is the intention during the present year gradually 
to increase the capacity of the Wendling plant 
until it equals that of the one at Springfield. 

The combined output of the two mills is nearly 
8,000,000 feet a month and will be greater as im- 
provements are made at Wendling. 

At Minneapolis, Minn., the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co. is now represented by G. E. Grace, formerly 
with the Chatten Lumber So. In Omaha, F. A. 
Drake sells for the company. He was formerly for 
several years its representative at Denver. In 
San Francisco, J. R. Neylan has represented the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. for so long that he doesn’t 
know there is any other lumber inade. 

The general offices of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
occupy the ground floor of a substantial office build- 
ing on the main street in Eugene, near the Southern 
Pacific depot. It is here that Mr. Dixon has his 
office as do Messrs. Lewis and Martin and Harry 
Dunbar, office manager. The comfortable general 
offices present an air of permanence and stability 
and are in keeping with the reputation of the con- 
cern that was one of the first to ship lumber both 
a _ to California from the interior of Oregon 

y rail. 


PPP P PADD PPL 


A CANADIAN retailer has adopted the policy of 
quoting on a bill of lumber at prices that are for 
*‘immediate acceptance.’? He does not deal in 
‘‘futures.’’ By ‘‘immediate acceptance’’ he indi- 
cates that the eustomer must signify that he will 
take the material at the prices quoted, and pay for 
it within thirty days. 
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BOX MANUFACTURERS CONCLUDE ANNUAL 


Hear Masterly Address on Lumber Supply, Production and Prices—Vigorous Resolutions Demand Reforms in 
Tax and Antitrust Laws—Board of Governors Enlarged 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Box Manufacturers, held 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, came to an end 
on Friday of last week. [This was a three days’ 
meeting, the proceedings of Wednesday and 
Thursday being reported on page 50 of the April 
3 issue—EpiTor.] B. F. Masters, chairman of 
the board of governors, presided. The chief fea- 
ture of the day’s program, apart from considera- 
tion and adoption of several important resolu- 
tions, was an address by Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, in which he analyzed the 
present and future timber supply of the country, 
especially as related to the box manufacturing 
industry, and discussed existing economic, labor 
and financial conditions and their bearing upon 
lumber production and prices. Dr. Compton said 
in part: 

The lumber industry is in the most peculiar situa- 
tion today that it has occupied during the last genera- 
tion, possibly the most peculiar that it has ever 
occupied. While financial conditions after the Civil 
War were in a way, tho not in degree, similar to those 
that prevail today, there was not that situation of 
depleted natural resources that confronts the industry 
tome: and which constitutes not only a very large 
public problem but a problem of the most serious and 
vital interest to private industries such as your own. 

There is much said about the loss of natural re- 
sources thru devastation, as some of our critics would 
call it, and the fear seems to be growing in some 
quarters that before very long your industry and other 
industries using the products of the forest are not 
going to have enough raw materials or are not going 
to be able to get them at a reasonable price. 

I would say that there is good ground for concern 
on the part of the public as to the future of our 
forests. Up to this time the country has been living 
off its surplus of timber resources, but we have now 
used up our surplus and are making inroads on our 
forest capital. It is, therefore, up to those who own 
timber land, and the agencies of the public in codpera- 
tion with them, to see that this capital is restored 
and maintained intact, at least to the extent that the 
industries dependent upon the forest shall not suffer 
for want of material. 


Dr. Compton said that while this: matter of 
depletion was in the long run bound up with the 
price situation it had little or no bearing upon 
the immediate situation, prevailing prices being 
governed by production, which in turn was gov- 
erned by labor and other conditions. Later on 
in his address he recurred to this point, saying: 


I would not wish to leave in the minds of any of you 
confusion of thought with respect to the relation which 
this matter of future forest supplies has to the imme- 
diate situation. Personally, I do not think that you 
are paying a penny more or a penny less for your 
lumber today than you would be paying if we had 
twice as many trees in the United States as we now 
have. Of course, expanded to a somewhat longer 
period it would make a considerable difference, but the 
eapacity to produce the lumber exists and there is 
plenty of raw material for a long time to come. The 
trouble is not with the capacity of the mills but rather 
with the capacity of human effort. 


Sources of Future Lumber Supply 


The speaker discussed the question of future 
supply of lumber at some length, saying: 


Some people have been so extravagant in their far 
reaching imagination as to think that the lumber in- 
dustry is never going to be able again to produce as 
much lumber as it did even so short a time as two 
years ago, bah nag billion feet. The chances are 
that the production for last year, 1919, will be found 
to have not quite reached thirty-six billion feet, but 
it will not fall far short. 

Very many statements are made publicly, and some 
not so publicly, about southern pine resources; some 
to the effect that southern pine is cutting out so 
rapidly that in the course of five or ten years we will 
not have much left, and in any case can not rely upon 
it as a source of raw material; that the South itself 
will use all the southern pine produced and probably 
will have to import from other sections. 

_I do not believe that is a correct analysis of the 
Situation. The South is a garden plot for rapid 
regrowth of forests, and where given a reasonable 
opportunity nature will take care of the situation in 
very large measure, and is doing so today. Produc- 
tion of southern pine lumber in all the South, includ- 
ing the south Atlantic States, probably was about 
thirteen billion feet in 1919, and the rate of produc- 
tion thus far in 1920 is slightly higher. It is not 
likely that production of southern pine will ever go 
below eight billion feet. There is no reason for it 
doing so because of lack of raw material. Perhaps 
seven billion feet would be a more conservative esti- 
mate, but we certainly can say that that amount can 
e continuously peeences, without any interruption, 
by_the = of the South. 

Now that means that a large part of the lumber 
business of the South will in the course of a few 
—_ be in the hands of wholesale lumber dealers 
be ~ will handle the product of the small mills, The 
—- 1 mills, almost without fail, follow up the larger 
. Is that cut out the large blocks of virgin timber, 
wt ge small isolated tracts for the smaller mills to 
be ae The result will be that a large number of 
pe ig mills will disappear, their operations in many 
pa being transferred to the West where virgin 
mber is still available, while a good many will retire 
ioe business and their places will be taken by a 
The, humber of small mills cutting smaller timber. 

e result will be that the average grade of southern 








pine undoubtedly will be inferior to that which you 
are securing today, but’ insofar as the raw material 
of your industry is concerned the South should be in 
position indefinitely to furnish material useful for 
box manufacturing, with the exception of that re- 
quired for the very highest grades of containers. 

The situation in the West is of course not com- 
parable. Indefinitely, and as long as we as individuals 
shall be directly interested in raw material from the 
West, good stocks of lumber will be available from that 
source. But there is this important consideration in 
view of the prospective cutting out of the timber of 
the South: As the South is cut out provision must 
be made, if the total production of the country is to 
be maintained, for supplementing the supply by in- 
creased production in the West. 


May Need to Revise Material Standards 


The situation that has been outlined may mean, so 
far as your industry is concerned—not necessarily 
within the next ten years but within a comparatively 
brief period—some reformation of your standards of 
materials. You reg | find it necessary to use woods 
that you heretofore have not used; find some pressure 
put upon you, perhaps, to find how you can make good 
boxes out of material you didn’t use before; but if 
you are willing and prepared to undertake such techni- 
cal investigation as will enable you to determine how 
to use perhaps somewhat different grades of raw ma- 
terial for the purposes to which you have been de- 
voting the higher grades of material from the West 
and the South, the chances are that you will not at 
any time in the period of your industry, or your life- 
time, be seriously handicapped for raw material. I 
think it is safer to say that to a group of box manu- 
facturers than to almost any other single group of 
wood using industries, for the reason that your needs 
can in large measure be met by lumber, well manu- 
factured and properly seasoned, of a somewhat lower 
average grade than would be adequate for the needs 
of a good many of the wood working industries, 

As many of you are engaged in the manufacture of 
boxes from hardwoods it is only fair to say that the 
hardwood situation with respect to the future supply 
of raw materials is somewhat more precarious. How- 
ever, hardwoods grow with considerable rapidity, and 
if the States can come to reason with respect to the 
adoption of rational forest taxation measures and 
other means of encouraging enterprise in reforesta- 
tion of such lands as are available for the purpose of 
growing timber, and reasonably for no other purpose, 
the chances are that the hardwood situation will in 
large measure be taken care of. 


Thinks Present Price Level Will Be Maintained 


I don’t think you can count with any degree 
of confidence upon a substantial decrease in price in 
the near future. The situation is not such as to call 
for that—barring some extraordinary and _ general 
collapse of the industrial situation thruout the coun- 





PROPERTY is the fruit of labor; prop- 
erty is desirable; is a positive good in the 
world. That some should be rich shows that 
others may become rich, and hence is just 
encouragement to industry and enterprise. 
Let not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work dili- 
gently and build one for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own shall be safe 
from violence when built. 

—Abraham Lincoln. 











try, which I think none of us have adequate reason 
to expect. The chances are that the demand for 
building material, which of course is the chief source 
of demand for the products of the lumber industry, 
will be adequate during the next several months to 
maintain on approximately the average levels now 
prevailing, the prices of lumber in all of the leading 
woods. There of course are many individual excep- 
tions, of very many individual grades. A good many 
items of all species are entirely out of line and without 
any question these are going to. be leveled down. 
Perhaps some of them are going to be leveled up. 

I think the situation today is one which can b 
counted upoh to be maintained in a general way. 
don’t believe prices are going to go higher, notwith- 
standing statements of various persons who think 
that because certain mills are not able to make a very 
substantial profit, and because demand is so extraor- 
dinary, prices must go high enough to give a profit to 
every individual mill. I don’t believe that is a correct 
analysis of the situation, for if it were true, prices 
would advance indefinitely. The chances are that we 
have reached the general high level of prices. There 
may be some increases, and probably will be some 
decreases, but on the whole I think the level will be 
maintained, and that it probably will find its refiection 
in the prices of materials which you yourselves use. 
I am talking now of averages, and you must take into 
consideration the fact that your material is not in 
every case of the average grade, and there may be 
some peculiar conditions which will help in part at 
least to determine prices of the raw material which 
— that do not apply to the other products of 

e mills. 


Summons to Duties of True Citizenship 


In closing Dr. Compton sounded a strong note of 
practical idealism, and at the same time voiced 
@ warning of the dangers that confront us as a 
nation, in the following pregnant words: 

The situation today confronting all of us is full of 


perils which we all recognize, of uncertainties which 
we can not ignore, and of responsibilities which we 


can not evade, and which we would not evade if we 
could. In these days when fad and fancy are —— 
to replace fact and principle; when the ouija boar 
is being substituted for the Bible and when greed and 
avarice in so many quarters are being substituted for 
the golden rule; when people are disposed to wait 
blandly for Congress and legislatures and others in 
authority to legislate the country into prosperity with- 
out themselves undertaking the responsibility of pro- 
ducing the things which this country and the world 
need; so long as that situation exists, I think it fair 
to say that conditions that now confront us, and all 
other industries, are likely to be maintained in some 
measure at least. . As long as men viill | to sub- 
stitute man made statutes for God made laws this 
situation can not be finally corrected. 


There is a very fundamental appeal, therefore, it 
seems to me, to each of us to make a serious and 
earnest effort to understand those situations of which 
we talk and of which we perhaps complain, not for 
the purpose simply of understanding them ourselves 
but of passing the understanding on to others, there- 
by spreading a gospel which we know is vitally needed 
not only in our own industries but by our fellow 
citizens in all walks of life. This understanding must 
be made known not only in our own circles but in the 
market places and the forums and:at the quiet home 
firesides of the citizenship of America, because the 
agencies which are found there are going in large 
measure to determine the future and whether or not 
you and I and those we associate with and represent 
ean do business profitably and under conditions con- 
sistent with true public welfare. Is it not well for us 
to keep in mind that in oe our advantages, and 
securing for ourselves the business profits to which 
we think we are entitled, we must not forget that we 
owe an obligation, separate from that of our business, 
an obligation of true citizenship the faithful dis- 
charge of which will make us worthy recipients of 
— of liberty which we have so long en- 
oyed? 


Resolutions Demand Legislative Reforms 


E. A. Thornton, of Chicago, chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, presented the report of 
that committee, which was unanimously adopted. 
The resolutions endorsed the service rendered to 
the wood box industry by the Forest Products 
Laboratory and recommended that it continue to 
receive from the Government financial support 
adequate to maintain and extend its activities; 
condemned the excess profits tax as unscientific, 
cumbersome and detrimental to the best interests 
of every citizen, and recommended that it be 
repealed and that there be substituted a flat tax 
on sales and consumption that will yield the 
Government the minimum amount of revenue 
that will suffice for its economical operation, and 
that a copy of the resolution be sent to all sena- 
tors and representatives; instructed the associa- 
tion’s committee on governmental relations and 
its accredited representative to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States ‘‘to urge its 
committeemen to secure the influence of the mem- 
bers of their respective associations and of other 
loyal American citizens toward directing the at- 
tention of their senators and representatives to 
bringing about a revision of the anti-trust laws 
so that: (1) All acts conferring privilege upon 
special classes shall be repealed; (2) that the 
Federal antitrust act prescribe that all com- 
binations in restraint of trade which are in- 
jurious to the public good be unlawful; (3) that 
said act recognize that while certain combina- 
tions might not be injurious to the entire public 
they might be injurious to individuals whose 
rights should be respected, and that it therefore 
provide that every combination, voluntary or 
otherwise, shall adequately make itself finan- 
cially responsible for the acts of its officers, its 
agents and its members, and place itself in posi- 
tion where it can be made legally and actually 
answerable to the law for all injury caused there- 
by; (4) that there be enacted into effective law 
the principles of arbitration.’’ 


Board of Governors is Enlarged 


It was voted to increase the board of govern- 
ors from nineteen to twenty-two members. After 
electing the additional members and filling va- 
cancies caused by expiration of terms the new 
board is constituted as follows: 

B. F. Masters, Chicago, chairman; I. F. Atwood, 
Chelsea, Mass., vice chairman; W. F. Kurz, Chi- 
cago, treasurer; 8. T. Alcus, New Orleans, La.; 
W. R. Coffee, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wilson Compton, 
Chicago; E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago; W. J. Ellen- 
berger, Cleveland, Ohio; H. W. Embry, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Bruce Forrester, Kansas City, Mo.; 
F. C. Gifford, Chicago; W. 8. Goodwillie, Chi- 
cago; Bert Hanna, Detroit; T. J. Hightower, jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. W. Jarboe, St. Louis, Mo.; R. W. 
Jordan, Emporia, Va.; C. H. Keith, Greenfield, 
Mass.; Thomas McCullough, Superior, Wis.; T. J. 
Morris, Memphis, Tenn.; Herman Paepcke, Chi- 
eago; R. L. Wilson, Deer Park, Wash.; Louis 
Wuichet, Chicago. 
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Noted Financier Reviews America’s Problems 
and Suggests Steps Toward Their Proper Solution* 


In a very instructive address Frank A. Vander- 
lip discussed some of the most pressing economic 
and social problems before America and the world. 
At the outset he compared the international finan- 
cial situation at present with that before the war, 
showing that now the United States is a creditor 
nation as contrasted with a debtor nation prior to 
the war. He showed that while in the period be- 
fore the war the United States was able to balance 
its account with the rest of the world, the rest of 
the world is not now able to balance its account 
with the United States. 

Referring to the enormous loans made by the 
United States Government to the Allies, and the 
suggestion that such loans be canceled, Mr. Van- 
derlip said he did not think they should be can- 
celed. The interest might be canceled, he thought; 
but the principal should not be unless the United 
States received in return ‘‘something in the way of 
a pledge ef international comity, a pledge of good 
behaviour; something at least we should get for 
that vast sum, and we should get it repaid if they 
can repay it.’’? But, he said, Europe in a large 
measure in the past has looked to us for food and 
for raw materials; paying us for them in manu- 
factured products, and until its manufacturing in- 
dustries have been rehabilitated it can not pay us 
for the food that it really must have. ; 

This heavy indebtedness and lack of food in 
itself presented a very serious problem—the danger 
of revolution. There is no serious danger from 
bolshevism in this country, he thought, but the 
sparks from the European conflagration might 
cross three thousand miles of ocean and cause trou- 
ble in this country. 

However, he did not believe in extending too 
great credit to European nations, or to any other 
nations; pointing out that in national affairs as 
in those of individuals a debtor does not always 
look upon a creditor as his best friend; and an un- 
due extension of credit might create unfortunate 
international relations, to say the least. 

Unless there is rehabilitation of industry in Eu- 
rope there will be either emigration or starvation 
in some countries; and this presents a significant 
political situation. He pointed out how Russia 
and Germany fit together; the former being a great 
producer of food materials and the latter having a 
genius for manufacture. A union of these two 
countries would have an international influence 
that the United States could not ignore. Russia has 
an army today of three million, 300,000 of whom 
are so well trained and so well officered ‘‘ that 
they are the peer of anything in Europe.’’ Just 
what would happen if this vast army were officered 
and trained by Germans it would be difficult to 
predict. However, he did not predict anything of 
that kind, because of the broken down transporta- 
tion system of Russia, and because its financial 
system is utterly demoralized. Nevertheless there 
is much in the present situation that offers danger- 
ous possibilities even within the next year. 


America’s Hope Is in Mass Production 


Coming immediately to the question in which 
the association was especially interested—exporting 
—Mr. Vanderlip said: 


_Now, while I do not think it is necessary or de- 
sirable for us to become a great creditor nation, I 
certainly do think it desirable for us to become a 
great exporting nation. And your product is one 
of the great exports, undoubtedly. But the great 
export that this country is going to make, it seems 
to me, is not food, is not raw material, altogether. 
We have got an advantage in industry which no 
other country can approach, the advantage of mass 
production. Here we have got 110,000,000 people, 
all well to do, all with the same tastes, not a tariff 
barrier, nothing in the way: and with such a home 
market there can be built up schemes of mass pro- 
duction, such as our automobile business, for ex- 
ample, where we expect to make two million auto- 
mobiles this year. Such businesses as that can be 
built up that will put us absolutely beyond com- 
petition with anybody else in the world. I do not 
care how cheap their hand labor is, it can not com- 
pete with what we can do in those lines of industry 
where mass production can be brought to bear. And 
it is in that field that we will, I think, have our 
great exports, where we will command every neutral 
market. 

Then, in turn, we must import. We can not ex- 
port unless we import. We have had a very narrow 
view of foreign trade, rather naturally, because 
during that 20-year period I described when we ex- 
ported nine billion dollars more than we imported 
we came to feel that foreign trade meant selling 
something abroad. Well, that is not going to be so 
in the future. Foreign trade is going to be selling 
and buying. We ought to buy somewhat more than 
we sell, because the world owes us, let us say, 
$550,000,000 a year interest, if the interest is to be 
paid. And so the future of our foreign trade will be 
much more nearly a balance of imports and exports 
than it has been in the past. 


*Address by Frank A. Vanderlip, delivered be- 
fore convention of West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation; report of which appears on page 64. 


And if we are to command the markets for cer- 
tain classes of industrial products, particularly 
those where mass production makes for cheapness, 
then we must expect to bring in a huge amount of 
products in which hand labor plays a large part. 
We will use labor saving machinery to the highest 
development, and we will have to import if we 
export, and we will naturally import, I should 
think, those things where hand labor has entered 
largely into their cost. 


Unmerited Gains Impose Hardships on Society 

Referring to the prevailing high prices, the 
speaker pointed out the fact that this condition of 
affairs has hit everybody’s pocketbook, ‘‘ hit every- 
body’s stomach,’’ and the reduced purchasing 
power of the dollar has worked a serious hardship 
upon society. In explanation of what he meant 
by this statement, he said: 


And then there has been a lot of unmerited gain, 
what has been taken from some has been given 
to others, to the speculator, to the manufacturer 
who bought raw product and before he could turn 
it into a manufactured article found the market 
had risen so that his selling price was way beyond 
anything he anticipated, to the profiteer—and ris- 
ing prices made the profiteer, he did not really make 
rising prices—all those people have profited from 
what has been taken away from the people who 
have been thrifty, who had money invested, or 
from the people who were on fixed incomes, the 
school teacher—and the school teacher particularly. 
The school teachers have had their income taken 
from them until the situation in education, which 
is the fundamental of this democracy, the situation 
of education has become a precarious one. Teach- 
ers are leaving the profession by the thousands. 
There is no economic reward to attract them to it. 
And we are going to face a situation in education 
that we can not cure in a day. You can not make 
a teacher overnight. And the war taught us one 
thing, too, and that was that our vaunted educa- 
tional system was really a pretty poor affair, that 
as a nation we have got up to about the sixth grade, 
that is our average education. The illiteracy which 
the drafted men showed was something that was 
astounding. And that has been made more serious, 
the problem has been made more difficult, by this 
rise of prices that has made the teacher’s position 
untenable, and driven him out of the profession. 
And i is failing to attract any new, fresh blood 
into it. 

Now, the cause of that might bear some discus- 
sion. We have assigned all sorts of causes to it. 
Some men say it is the inefficiency of labor. Some 
say it is the profiteer. Some say it is because we 
have sold so much abroad and got paid for it only 
in credit. And all those things have had some 
effect. But there is a great underlying cause that 
is the major cause, that is the thing above all things 
that has led to this increase of prices, and it is 
inflation, inflation of bank credit and bank cur- 


rency. 
Remedies May Be Unpleasant 


In view of the fact that the present difficulty 
is generally recognized to be as Mr. Vanderlip 
has said, financial, the remedies he proposes are 
interesting and suggestive, especially with respect 
to what they mean to each individual business man. 
On this subject he said: 


Now, there are remedies, and they are going to 
be unpleasant. Remedies usually are. The first 
thing is not so much of a remedy as it is a pre- 
vention of further trouble. We ought to stop where 
we are in the expansion of credit, unless we can 
bring up production. Unless we can increase the 
things to buy we ought not to increase one dollar 
further the means of payment. But we are. Men 
say their business is profitable, they have kept a 
good account in the bank, their credit is all right, 
and they are entitled to more money. And, looked 
at individually, they are. Collectively, if we all do 
it, we will only increase the amount of bank credit, 
increase this buying medium, continue to raise 
prices, and make more social injustice and more 
industrial unrest. The thing is absolutely clear. 


Deflation the First Remedy 

Now, among the remedies the first, of course, is 
deflation. Well, there is no probability of much 
deflation for the present. We have got to stop 
before we back up, and are going ahead at present 
at a pretty high speed. Indeed, we are going ahead 
at such a speed that if we keep on we are going to 
hit a stump. We have expanded credit quite as 
far as it is safe to expand it. Today in the Federal 
Reserve System there is less than 4 percent lawful 
money reserve in the Federal Reserve vaults back 
of depositors in the member banks. And that com- 
pares with an average under the national bank sys- 
tem of 14 percent of lawful money that was held in 
the vaults of the national banks. We have blown 
this bubble pretty thin. 

If we will halt now, if we will begin to come down, 
I think we can do it without a smash. But if bor- 
rowers insist on increasing their loans, if bankers 
working under a competitive situation, seeing, per- 
haps, that they ought not to, but feeling forced to 
grant the loans, go on further—and they can, the 
Federal Reserve Act will permit about three billion 
dollars more of inflation before its back is abso- 
lutely against the wall and it is down to the very 
minimum of the reserve permitted by law—it is 
possible to go on, but I believe that just as sure 
as we do we are going on into a very precarious and 
dangerous situation. 

Increased Production Is Essential 


Now, the other side is to increase production. If 
we can increase the things to buy, then this in- 
crease in our medium of purchase becomes less 
serious and prices would decline. And today we are 
on a very low basis of industrial efficiency. I think 
by and large labor ‘today is not producing over 60 
percent of what would be normal efficiency. We 
could increase production tremendously. It remains 
to be seen whether we will or not. That would be 


the best way to correct this situation. But we 
should halt any further expansion. We should in- 
crease production and we should ultimately de- 
crease this present credit inflation to some extent. 
We are not going to get back where we were. I 
do not anticipate a return to old prices. We are on 
an inflated level. We are not going to return to 
prewar prices. I do not think any of us will ever 
see that. But if we go on beyond this two and one- 
half times of rise in prices, then we will see a return 
to a lower level with a jolt. 


Inflation Has Farreaching Effects 

The effect of this inflation, I think, is more far 
reaching than most people understand. Its effect 
on the industrial situation has _ been profound. 
Wages had to be raised because the cost of living 
made it absolutely essential. Men frequently get 
these advances thru force, thru threat, thru_strike, 
and they came to dissociate loyalty and efficiency 
from their wages. They got the advance of wages 
not because they were loyal and efficient but be- 
cause they forced it. And so we have a situation 
where I say that the efficiency of labor is not over 
60 percent. It has borne on your business, your 
costs have increased, and it has borne with sever- 
ity, I have no doubt, on your trade. But you have 
now been able to advance your prices rather more 
than the general level of advance of prices, and 
the reason for that is, I suppose, because you were 
at a subnormal level of prices six years ago. “You 
were selling at less than the real cost of production, 
and so you have gone up more than the general level! 
of things has gone up, and you are probably none 
too high where you are now standing. 


In discussing the subject of immigration in its 
relation to the labor supply, Mr. Vanderlip said 
that in view of the experience we had had with 
practically unrestricted immigration we shall likely 
hereafter place some barriers to the admission of 
immigrants. 


Shall Government Be Further Centralized? 


Referring to the ‘‘remarkable experiments in 
centralized government’’ during the war, the 
speaker said that tho there are two divisions of 
thought on the question of how much power should 
be given to the Federal Government, there are some 
matters, he thought, that should be left in the 
hands of the central government. Continuing, he 
said: 


I have come to think that the Government should 
have an increased power in regard to general edu- 
cation. No country is safe in the hands of a 
democracy, this country is not safe in the hands of 
its democracy, unless it is an intelligent democ- 
racy. And today it is not sufficiently intelligent 
to cope with the extremely complicated questions 
that must be decided. 

And the Government must have back of it a 
sound public opinion if it is always to move in the 
right direction. The war, as I have said, revealed 
to us a situation in regard to our educational sys- 
tem that was appalling. And the development under 
the economic pressure of the present day is going 
to make that educational system, if we are not 
very careful, if we are not thoroly awakened to the 
danger, far less efficient than it has been. Now, 
if a Government has the right to safeguard the 
health of the whole community by reaching into any 
State and setting things to rights if there are 
unhygienic conditions there that are breeding dis- 
ease, that are a danger to the whole nation, I 
believe the Government has as great a right to reach 
into any State and insist on a level of education 
that will provide an intelligent democracy as the 
basis of government. 


Class Legislation Presents Dangers 


Pursuing further the subject of the extension of 
the powers of the Federal Government, Mr. Van- 
derlip said: 


The Government took a step in the direction of 
class legislation two or three years ago when the 
Farm Loan Act was devised, and we were enabled 
to create a security for a class of borrowers that 
should be free from taxation. Of course, the ques- 
tion is up now as to the constitutionality of that, 
and we will probably soon have a decision as to 
whether those farm loan securities are tax free or 
not. But even before that is decided we have now a 
movement for a further bit of class legislation and 
one that you are all rather interested in, I fancy. 
There is a movement to exempt from taxation, 
under some scheme somewhat similar to the Farm 
Loan Act, mortgages upon small houses, so as to 
increase the housing facilities. Now, that is going 
to be one of our great social problems, the housing 
situation. I do not know how clearly you have it 
before you, or how marked the deficiency of houses 
may be in this particular vicinity, but in New York 
it has come to be one of the great social questions, 
and in many eastern States there is a pressure for 
house space that goes clear beyond any possibility 
of supplying, rents have been advanced and land- 
lords have been termed profiteers. 

Restricting Rentals Will Stifle Building 


Legislation is proposed to hold down the ad- 
vance in rentals, and when they do that they shut 
off all prospects of building anything new. And 
we are running into a situation—not comparable 
with the situation in England, where they have to 
have a million houses, where pene A must have them, 
and the Government has undertaken the building of 
them out of Government funds—but we are running 
into a situation where the need for more housing is 
going to be extreme, and where there is practi- 
cally an impossibility, under the present costs of 
construction, of building houses that can be rented 
on any basis that men can rent them. This in- 
crease in the cost of your products, in the case of 
all products that enter into house building, has been 
so great, which, when coupled with the inefficiency 
of labor, makes the cost of building a new building 
almost prohibitive. 
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And that same inefficiency of labor runs all thru 
the building trades. If labor could be brought to 
see the fallacy of its idea that the less the indi- 
vidual does the more there is for his fellow_to do, 
and if material supply men could be got hold of so 
there would not be quite so much of wrong there 
as there is, we might reduce the cost of building 
so that your mills would be just as busy as they 
could be. And that time has got to come. This 
inflow of people from the country to the cities, the 
natural growth of the cities, all following on a 6- 
year period in which there was practically no build- 
ing, makes a situation that must be soon met, and 
will be met to your great advantage, undoubtedly, 
however it is settled. 

But whether or not the Government should under- 
take to stimulate house building by an exemption 
of all mortgages, or a proportion of mortgages on 
small houses, as it has exempted the farm loan 
bonds, is one of the questions that are interesting. 
You may say that the farmer, the producer of food, 
might well have discrimination in his favor, that 
the poor man must be housed and he might well 
have discrimination in his favor. Well, suppose 
we said that a universal need of the country is 
railroad transportation, and let us issue railroad 
bonds free from taxation so as to encourage rail- 
roads; then we would have a howl. But do you 
know we may be facing a perfect catastrophe of 
inefficiency in railroading? 

Railroad Situation Is Critical 


The railroads, he said, had been returned to their 
owners with their expenses increased, their earn- 
ing capacity cut down and their credit impaired. 
They need three billions of dollars to put them 
back into shape. There is a shortage of 600,000 
ears, and not more than 225,000 ever were built in 
one year. These railroads must have credit in order 
to perform their duty, in order to be rehabilitated. 
If they are not and ‘‘they run into a period of 
inefficiency that so exasperates us that we demand 
a change, the change will be nationalization, and 
we might get the railroads nationalized with a ma- 
jority of the people against it because we had run 
into an intolerable situation and had seen that the 
roads had to have credit from some quarter.’’ 

Notwithstanding the great importance of the 
subjects he already had discussed, Mr. Vanderlip 
said: ‘‘May be the greatest question, certainly 
one of the most fundamental ones, is this question 
of industrial relations. I have just been hearing 
from the gentleman on my right (J. H. Bloedel) 
something of what he has been doing in his indus- 
trial plant. I have seen similar experiments, and 
I believe experiments along exactly that line are 
the most hopeful things in this whole outlook of 
the relations between capital and labor.’’ 

Continuing in the discussion of this subject, 
Mr. Vanderlip said: 


If we are going to have more efficient production 
it must come thru a satisfaction on the part of 
labor so it will put its heart and its sympathy 
and its loyalty into this job. That is not being 
done now. On one side you say that labor is mis- 
led, that it has demagogic leaders whose business 
it is to stir up trouble, that labor has developed a 
class conscience that wants for its class all that 
its greed can grab without any regard to justice 
to society in general. And you say that labor has 
the fallacy that the less it does the more there is 
for its fellows and the better will be its wages. 
And all that is true, in a measure. And labor will 
say to you that you have been treating it like a 
commodity, that you have bought it like cotton or 
copper, as cheap as you could, and when you wanted 
it and let it go when you didn’t want it. It will 
say that you have been unfair, that you have not 
been truthful and that you have told labor your 
profits would not stand an advance and then 
declared great dividends. And there is a good 
deal of truth on both sides. 

Question Must Be Settled on Moral Grounds 


I tell you this labor question is a moral ques- 
tion, it is a spiritual question. We have got to 
want to have fair play, man to man fair play, and 
if you want fair play from labor you will get it by 
being fair, being just, having a passion for justice, 
to do this thing as it ought to be done. And you 
have got the greatest stake to play for in this 
great increase in efficiency which can be had, and 
I believe that along the line of shop committees, 
of giving labor a larger voice, a real voice—not just 
camouflage—shop committees that have back of 
them employers who really believe in them—he will 
make them stand for something—is going to be the 
solution. Labor will have then really some voice 
in its surroundings. I believe that is the road out. 
I commend to you, every one of you, the report 
of the industrial relations committee that was put 
out from Washington a few days ago, that distin- 
guished committee of which Mr. Hoover was the 
chairman. I think the policy developed there is 
about as sound, as ingenious, as fair as any labor 
policy that has ever been set up. And I believe 
a study of that to you who are employers will 
be profitable. 

Now, we have got to have greater peace between 
capital and labor if we are going to have anything 
like a sound prosperity, anything like such an ample 
production as would give to us the measure of things 
that we ought to have and might well have. And I 
regard that as certainly among the very first prob- 
lems of the kind, this better satisfaction of labor, 
this development among ourselves of better ethics 
in_the labor situation. 

We do not know what justice is. We know that 
there is a certain amount of the profits that must 
go to the reward of labor that is an amount equal 
to the spirit of labor in a state of efficiency. We 
know there is another amount that must go to 
capital, an amount equal to inducing fresh capital 
to go into the field. Now, there are the two mini- 
mums. And then we have got another amount, of 
profit, that has to be divided between capital and 
labor, and we do not any of us know where to put 
the division there. We have got to work that out. 
We have got a new problem in the world, this in- 
dustrial problem. We have got to be open minded, 
we ought to be fair minded, and as we make these 
experiments we see the results and the rewards 


that come from fair minded experiments; see, per- 
haps, that this amount of profits that is divisible is 
not a fixed amount; that if we can slowly raise 
labor’s efficiency we will extend that vastly, extend 
it so there will be more to divide between the two 
sides. I think we may discover that. 

Must See New Question Straight 


But at any rate we have got to really develop an 
ethical comprehension of this question of justice 
between capital and labor. It is a new question. 
There was a time when nobody thought it was 
morally wrong for a railroad to grant a rebate. 
It was a new question. We had always been used 
to selling things at wholesale cheaper than at re- 
tail. And railroads thought if they could deal 
with a customer with a thousand cars it was but 
the application of the ordinary commercial princi- 
ple to give him wholesale rates. After a while we 
discovered that that was a moral question, that it 
was an immoral act, and we’ came to make it so 
by our statutes, and to recognize it in our public 
mind. And so I believe we will develop in our public 
mind a code of ethics that we as yet only dimly 
grasp. And every fair minded man who goes at 
the problem will make a contribution, and I believe 
he will also get his direct reward. 


In closing, Mr. Vanderlip said that he had dis- 


cussed only a few of the more important problems 
that are pressing for solution at the present time; 
that these problems are more complex than any that 
the fathers of the country had to consider, because 
modern life has become more complex. Citizens, 
he said, must give more time to their citizenship, 
more time to thinking of these public questions in 
order that they may contribute to sound public 
opinion; because ‘‘we can not have a Government 
that is much in advance of the public, that is much 
wiser than the average public opinion. We must 
devote ourselves to really thinking out some of 
these subjects that I have suggested, and many 
more.’’ 

‘¢And so men,’’ he said, ‘‘who are leaders, as 
you are, have a responsibility to your country, to 
think soundly for yourselves, think fairly, with a 
sense of justice on these subjects so that you can 
make a contribution to public opinion, for it is only 
with that sort of public opinion that we can hope 
to prove that democracy is a success.’’ 





ARBITRATION WINS LABOR PEACE 


ABERDEEN, WASH., April 10.—Voluntary arbitra- 
tion as applied to the shingle mills of Grays Har- 
bor has been tried out and proved to be successful 
as a peaceable and entirely satisfactory means of 
adjusting wage differences. The AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN has already recorded the fact that when 
the sawyers and packers felt that their wages were 
out of line with those of other employees in the 
lumber industry, and conveyed a proper sugges- 
tion to the millmen, the latter met them more than 
half way. The result was the appointment of a 
committee composed of representatives of both 
sides, on the 50-50 basis, to investigate the matter 
thoroly and report findings. 


Board Recommends New Scale 


The board has made its inquiry, with an outcome 
acceptable to everybody concerned, as follows: 


The members of this board selected by the employees 
and employers for the purpose of adjusting the present 
wages of sawyers and packers in shingle mills in 
Grays Harbor County, after a careful investigation, 
have reached a final decision. 

This committee based its findings by taking the 
percent of increase in wages paid in other industries 
for skilled labor on March 1, 1920, which showed 
that sawyers and packers were entitled to an increase 
as follows: 

An increase of .02 cents a thousand to upright saw- 
yers. 

An increase of .02 cents a thousand to packers. 

A minimum of $9.85 a day to double-block sawyers. 

A minimum of $8.35 a day to knot sawyers. 

The committee also decided that packing 18-inch 
shingles, packers should be paid .02 cents a thousand 
more than for 16-inch shingles; .02 cents a thousand 
where packer nails bands. 

This scale is to be regarded as a minimum scale, 
but shall in no way be construed so as to prevent any 
who on March 1 were receiving more for working 
under unfavorable conditions from receiving the above 
named increase. 

Wages not to be reduced until the cost of living is 
reduced. 

Wages agreed upon to begin March 1, 1920. 

Comparing the rate per thousand and per square, 
we find the following: 

SAWING PACKING 
Rate per 16”-per 18”"-per Rateper 16” per 18” per 


Thousand Square — Thousand —e _ 
22 6 22 20% 7 
23 1 23 21 17% 
24 21 17% 24 22 18% 
25 22 18 25 23 19 
26 23 18% 26 24 19% 
27 24 19% 27 25 20% 
28 24% 20 28 25 21 
29 25% 21 29 26 22 
30 26% 21% 30 27 22% 
31 27% 22% 31 28 23% 
32 28 23 32 29 24 
33 29 2 33 30 25 
34 30 24% 34 31 25% 
Packing by the square 16-inch shingles, multiply 


rate per thousand by .88; if packing 18-inch shingles 
by the square, multiply rate per thousand by .72; 
gives rate of packing by the square, then add 1 cent 
to square rate plus or minus nearest % cent as above. 

Your committee, composed of three representatives 
of labor and three representatives of the manufac- 
turers, has carefully considered from every angle the 
questions decided and has reached a decision that in 
our several Fs gone is fair, reasonable and right. 
and we strongly recommend that this plan be followed 
in future in settlement of all labor disputes before 
taking any other action. 


Men Asked and Got Justice 
Mr. Miller, who signs the findings as chairman 
of the board, is president and general manager of 





It will pay all business men to take a 
real, live interest in elections, for we need 
far sighted statesmen, men with sound 
principles and good business judgment, 
and must get away from impractical 
theories and the idea that everything can 
be accomplished by enacting laws. It is 
time that we stop class legislation and 
pass constructive laws that do not favor 
one class to the detriment of the other. 
—CHARLES H. FLATO, Jr. 











the Grays Harbor Shingle Co. He is also president 
of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, and since accepting that posi- 
tion some weeks ago has been extremely active and 
aggressive in promoting the interests of the in- 
dustry from the standpoint not only of the manu- 
facturers but of the employees. It ought to be 
remembered that there is no union on Grays Har- 
bor and that the action of the millmen was not 
in any sense accompanied by a demand or a threat 
on the part of the men. On the other hand, the 
employees took the ground informally that they 
were entitled to a hearing on the basis of simple 
justice; and when all the facts had been assembled 
and considered they gained their point. 


Made No Threat of Strike 


The lumber industry of the entire Northwest has 
been watching the Grays Harbor labor situation, 
which is unique in the annals of wage adjustments 
in this part of the world. The plan followed by 
President Miller and his associates has been so 
successful that other shingle districts undoubtedly 
will be inclined to adopt it in event of prospective 
disputes as to wages or working conditions. The 
most impressive feature is the utmost harmony that 
has prevailed without the least suggestion at any 
time of the destructive and ruinous tactics followed 
when the strike is invoked as a method of forcing 
employers into line. 





“SQUARE PACK” PROVES A SUCCESS 


SEATTLE, WaSH., April 10.—Packing red cedar 
shingles by the square has been officially in vogue 
since April 1, and has progressed to the point 
where a fairly instructive summary may be made 
of results. According to Donald H. Clark, as- 
sistant secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, manufacturers 
feel that the change from the thousand method, 
while not yet unanimously adopted by manufac- 
turers in this region, is well launched and started 
on its voyage toward ultimate success. At present 
forty-two mills making Rite-Grade inspected shin- 
gles are packing by the square; and several mills 
which are closed at present will pack by the square 
upon resuming operations. All shingles marked 
‘*Rite-Grade Inspected’’ are being packed and 
sold by the square. Twenty-nine mills which are 
not members of the Rite-Grade movement are now 
packing squares; three other mills will start on 
the square pack April 15, and one May 1. Mr. 
Clark makes this comment: 

These figures indicate a sufficient majority of red 


cedar shingle production to insure the success of the 
change, and every week several mills are expressing 


their intention to change to the new method. While 
the majority of orders are still coming thru by the 
thousand, a large number of retailers are specifying 
square packed shingles, and the orders for these are 


constantly increasing. The rapidity with which the 
— ve B be a on which are still 
vacking in e 0 wa epends entir 

education of the vetalles . a 

A large number of retailers were not given to under- 
stand prior to fhe change that a price reduction of 
approximately 12 percent on 16-inch shingles and 28 
percent on 18-inch shingles would be offered on all 
stock packed by the new method. Quite a number of 
retailers were not sufficiently educated on the main 
points involved in the new pack, and had not previ- 
ously understood that the change was being made to 
improve marketing conditions, and to put shingles on a 
pa ap ant basis with various substitute roofing 
materials. 

In making any change of this nature some con- 
fusion is bound to result; but there has been consid- 
erably less misunderstanding and fewer differences 
than were expected. This misunderstanding will, of 
course, be reduced to a very small figure within the 
next few weeks, and it is safe to prophesy that before 
fall the square will be specified in practically all 
orders. On the whole, the change is being remarkably 
well supported by American mills and has been almost 
unanimously adopted by the British Columbia mills. 
The shingle branch of the West Coast association re- 
quests the oppartunity of explaining the new pack, 
either by personal letter or by supplying literature. 
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WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS MEET 


President Outlines Plans for Intensive Work — Will Co-operate with State to Improve Industrial Relations 
—Bonus System Explained— Distinguished Guests at Banquet 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 10.—The first meeting of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association held since 
the annual meeting in January at which time R. W. 
Vinnedge, of Edgewick, Wash., was made presi- 
dent, convened Thursday afternoon in the big din- 
ing room of the New Washington Hotel, Seattle, 
with a large attendance of members augmented 
greatly later in the afternoon and evening when 
at the banquet, Frank A. Vanderlip, of New York 
City, famous financier and publicist, and a. party 
of business and financial men were guests of the 
association. 

This was President Vinnedge’s first occasion to 
preside at an association meeting. He took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity by proving that he is an 
able executive, and what might be termed his in- 
augural address, as well as his handling of the ban- 
quet in the evening and his appropriate and 
courteous introduction of distinguished guests of 
the occasion, were the subject of much favorable 
comment among the association members. 


Address of the President 


After citing the fact in his address that the mem- 
bership of the organization consists of 220 mills, 
representing 88.4 per cent of the capacity of west- 
ern Oregon and 92.6 percent of the capacity of 
western Washington, an average of more than 90 
percent of the active mill capacity represented in 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Presi- 
dent Vinnedge launched into an extensive explana- 
tion of the workings of the various departments of 
the association, stressing the importance of each 
department to the membership and to the associa- 
tion as a whole. He mentioned by name the heads 
of the various departments, stating how valu- 
able they were in codperatively carrying out the 
work of the association. 

He then explained some of the plans of the 
organization for the future, stating that— 


We are planning to bring the association to the 
individual thru field work. In short, we expect to 
have a representative thoroly versed in association 
matters visit the mills at frequent intervals; let you 
know at first hand what is going on, promote the vital 
element of personal contact, learn your particular 
conditions and endeavor to assist you. We at all 
times court constructive criticism. * * * Remember 
this is your association, conceived and functioned by 
and for you. Any ideas that you think will be bene- 
ficial to the industry, by all means, write or come in 
person with them to the association office; they will 
be most gladly received. 


President Vinnedge then suggested that because 
the support accorded the statistical work of the 
organization is growing, it should become greater. 
Said he: 


I know this is not due to a lack of interest on the 
part of the manager of the plant. It is ee an 
oversight or neglect on the part of some employee 
whose duty it is to send in these reports. They 
should be received and compiled after the current 
“first-of-the-month” work is completed at each mill. 
Why not have a so-called “association day’ once 
every month, say on the 17th, and on this day at each 
plant let the manager or owner see to it that all 
— ‘oo. should go into the association offices are 
mailed. 

Another thing: We recognize the growing impor- 
tance of the Northwest. We shall soon chiefly supply 
the world’s markets. We are different from any other 
section, in that there is a considerable amount of 
stumpage owned by corporations that are not manu- 
facturers, and there is, as a result, the so-called 
“logger’’ and the so-called “millman,” both separate 
and distinct economic entities, yet completely inter- 
dependent, with common aims in matters of legislation, 
labor, market extensions, and general practices. There 
is not in the past, and is not today, the codperation 
which should exist between the ——- owner, the 
logger, and the manufacturer. I feel there is a rapidly 
crystalizing sentiment in favor of such codperation. 
I have talked with prominent men in all of these three 
branches, and I have yet to receive a dissenting note 
worthy of attention. When I use the word “coépera- 
tion’ I, of course, use it well within the meaning of 
the law. It is the desire of the board of trustees of 
this association to promote this codperation and the 
lines are now out for the consummation of this much 
desired wish, and I hope it will, to a gratifying extent, 
be realized during the present year. Intelligent, con- 
structive codperation is the salvation of this industry. 
Legislation must and will be passed, which will, not, 
as in the past, be predatory, but which will recognize 
legitimate codperation such as we are now enga 
upon, as not only highly desirable, but as absolutely 
imperative, if this nation is to enter into and survive 
the era of world struggle for trade, which is upon us, 
and particularly as applied to our own interests in 
conserving our forests and intelligently marketing the 
manufactured product. 

I wish to call your attention to the agitation now 
obtaining, both on the part of the Government and 
lumber interests, in favor of a sane, constructive forest 
policy. This Northwest should, both for its own pro- 
tection, as well as its best interests, get firmly behind 
this movement. Some legislation will be passed and 
we must see that it is forward-looking and practical. 
This particular association is the product of our per- 
severance and steadfast support, and speaking as a 
lay-manufacturer now, not as its president, I can not 
emphasize too strongly the necessi 7 for a continuance 
of our loyal codperation to the end that we may face 








the present and future problems united and with a 
broad vision. 


Trade Commission Investigation Fair 


In speaking of the recent investigation of the 
association by attorneys and examiners of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Secretary Robert B. Allen 
rather appropriately said that the association has 
been investigated twice, once by the new president 
and second by the Federal Trade Commission’s rep- 
resentatives. Seriously speaking, Secretary Allen 
stated that the investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission seems very fair and he hoped that from 
it would come a knowledge of what this and other 
similar associations can legally do. Referring to 
the Memphis decision in the hardwood manufactur- 
ers’ case, Mr. Allen stated that the information 
regarding actual sales gathered by the hardwood 
people was used in a different way from the in- 
formation obtained by the. information bureau of 
the West Coast association and he did not believe 
that the decision of the court in that case could be 
made to apply to the work of the information 
bureau of this association. 

B. W. Sawyer, of Seattle, chairman of a com- 
mittee to look into the matter of awards made by 
the Industrial Insurance Commission of Washing- 
ton, reported that from all that could be learned, 
he believed the commission has been acting very 
fairly. There are, however, savings that could be 
effected in the administration of the commission’s 
affairs and that he trusts will be made in the near 
future. The assessments on sawmills have been 
separated from the logging industry, the former 
paying 2 percent and the latter 314 percent, so that 
hereafter each branch will have to stand on its own 
bottom, altho no increases have been made. 

T. H. Boyd, secretary of the Seattle Safety 
Council, supplemented the statements of Mr. 
Sawyer, who is president of the Seattle Safety 
Council, and answered a number of questions put 
to him by members. 

It was announced that C. H. Watzek, manager of 
the Crossett-Western Lumber Co., Wauna, Ore., 
had been elected a trustee of the association to take 
the place of Robert S. Shaw, Astoria, Ore., who 
resigned because of his severing his connection with 
lumber manufacturing. 

It was also announced that W. J. McCarthy, a 
lumber inspector of New York, will look after in- 
spection for the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
which handles complaints regarding lumber ship- 
ments of members of the association in the metro- 
politan district and in considerable Atlantic coast 
territory under the general direction of T. H. 
Ryan, bureau inspector, who makes his headquarters 
in Chicago. Mr. McCarthy’s services will relieve 
Mr. Ryan, who now has rather more territory than 
he can cover, owing to the more extended use of 
north Coast forest products in the far eastern 


States. 
Improving Industrial Relations 


E. P. Blake, of the Washington Log Brokerage 
Co., Seattle, who is a member of the State indus- 
trial code commission recently appointed by the 
governor in pursuance of an act of the last legisla- 
ture for the purpose of recommending to the next 
legislature the necessary action looking toward im- 
proved industrial relations, told of the progress the 
commission has been making in holding hearings 
in different parts of the State. He said that a 
‘*let us alone’’ policy on the part of labor union 
leaders was encountered, they claiming that if not 
interfered with, they will get one hundred percent 
membership, and then there will be no such things 
as strikes and lockouts. 

C. Will Shaffer, manager of the Tolt River Lum- 
ber Co., Tolt, Wash., a former attorney connected 
with the State law library at Olympia, declared 
that labor leaders oppose anything tending to pre- 
vent strikes, but that many laboring men would 
gladly approve any legislation that would prevent 
strikes because of the serious loss that devolves 
upon the workers thru strikes. He hoped that the 

*lumbermen would get behind Mr. Blake and make 
the commisson productive of good. 


The Present Trend of Labor Unionism 


J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel Don- 
ovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., declared 
that some years ago, capitalists said ‘‘The public 
be damned’’; now it is men like William Short, 
president of the Washington State Federation of 
Labor, and Samuel Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, who are making this 


»same statement. The result is that the long suffer- 
ing public, three-quarters of which is neither cap- 
italists nor members of labor unions, is calling for 


protection from this ignorant, autocratic tyranny 
that has been developed by labor unionism. The 
recent strikes, however, where people were told to 
walk or starve or freeze, has tended to awaken the 
publie to the need of enactment of such laws as 
the governor of Kansas helped to get on the statute 
books of that State, which, Mr. Donovan said, he 
hoped would soon be among the laws of Washing- 
ton. His assertion was loudly applauded and at 
the suggestion of Mr. Shaffer, the president was 
authorized to appoint a committee of five to codp- 
erate with Mr. Blake in representing the lumber 
industry. 

Prior to this discussion, at the request of the 
Chair, J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, told of the work- 
ings of the shop committee plan now being success- 
fully worked out at the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills at Bellingham. Mr. Bloedel declared that the 
arrangement between the concern and its employees 
was more satisfactory now than for the twenty years 
it has been in business, 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., a guest of the associa- 
tion, upon request briefly reviewed industrial con- 
ditions in the Inland Empire, where, he stated, in 
the lumber manufacturing plants, the Four L’s 
everywhere predominate, but that so far it had not 
been introduced to any extent in the woods opera- 
tions. Mr. Bloedel also spoke favorably of the 
workings of the bonus system employed in his com- 
pany’s woods work in its camps in British Colum- 
bia. 

H. N. Proebstel, traffic manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, discussed briefly 
the proposed increase in the minimum of cars, and 
stated that under proposed loading rules 15 per- 
cent of forest product shipments would be penal- 
ized. 

It was announced that the new handbook of the 
association, now being revised, will be issued to 
members and to the public early in June, they being 
now nearly completed. President Vinnedge was 
authorized to appoint a committee to revise grading 
rules. It was announced that all‘members that ex- 
pected to be or could be in Chicago April 20 to 22 
should attend the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the Lum- 
ber Congress to be held there at that time. 


The Banquet 

At 6:30 p. m. 225 lumbermen, together with a 
number of loggers and a few bankers and other in- 
vited guests, sat down to a banquet with Frank A. 
Vanderlip, famous New York banker and publicist, 
together with several members of his party, which is 
en route to the Orient, as special guests of honor. 
At the guest table Mr. Vanderlip sat beside Presi- 
dent Vinnedge and on the other side of the presi- 
dent was Leon Berger Davis, financier of St. Louis; 
J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Seattle; James G. Woodworth, vice president 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, Minn.; 
James A. Wood, editor of the Post-Intelligencer, 
Seattle; Z. Horikoshi, of Tokio, Japan, exporter 
and importer, who accompanies Mr. Vanderlip’s 
party to the Orient as their host; J. E. Benedict, 
New York, secretary to Mr. Vanderlip, and Robert 
B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

At the conclusion of the repast, President Vinn- 
edge announced that the occasion was primarily the 
annual banquet of the association, which had been 
postponed from the annual meeting the latter part 
of January, and that the association was especially 
fortunate in its honored guests of the evening, Mr. 
Vanderlip, and several members of his party, and 
that seldom was it the good fortune of the associa- 
tion to entertain such distinguished visitors. Mr. 
Vanderlip, he stated, had kindly consented to ad- 
dress the lumbermen of the north Coast. Mr. Van- 
derlip is not an orator, but spoke plainly and clearly 
as one business man would to another. His address 
appears on page 62. 





THE NEWLY created State police are being used 
in the forest protection service of West Virginia. 
Col. Jackson Arnold, superintendent of the West 
Virginia department of public safety, has an- 
nounced the establishment of two new patrol sta- 
tions for regular police work, and of four forest 
fire patrol stations, all to begin .operation this 
month. The four forest fire stations will be estab- 
lished for the period of the dry season at Webster 
Springs, Webster County; Cass, Pocahontas 
County; Huttonsville and Elkins, Randolph County. 
pr mounted men will patrol from each of these 
stations. 
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ASSOCIATION DELEGATES CONFER ON ETHICS 





Terms of Sale, Settlement of Controversies Regarding Grades Discussed—Resolution Recommends Contracts 
in Writing—Carload Defined—Another Conference to Be Held 


CoLtuMBUS, OHIO, April 12.—An important con- 
ference was opened here April 8 under the auspices 
of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
called at the suggestion of W. L. Whitacre, chair- 
man of the trade ethics committee of that associa- 
tion, in a report made by him at the annual meet- 
ing of the association in Cincinnati, Ohio, earlier 
in the year. As a result of the suggestion Execu- 
tive Secretary Arthur L. Behymer sent out invita- 
tions to representative lumber associations and 
clubs to participate in a conference for the consid- 
eration of questions of common interest under the 
broad designation of trade ethics. 

It was felt that a gathering of representatives 
of the several branches of the lumber industry 
and a discussion of matters of mutual concern 
would afford an opportunity for an exchange of 
views and opinions on questions more or less at 
issue, and that the resuit would be of benefit to 
the industry as a whole. 


The Associations Represented 


The response was hearty and fairly general, so 
that when the meeting was called to order Thursday 
morning at the Deshler Hotel, by Mr. Whitacre, 





DWIGHT HINCKLEY, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
President Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association 


as the chairman of the trade ethics committee of 
the association originating the idea, there were the 
following associations represented by the dele- 
gates designated: 


‘The Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association—Dwight 
Hinckley, president; A. L. Behymer, executive secre- 
tary; W._L. Whitacre, chairman trade ethics commit- 
tee: M. Krauss, H. B. Walker, W. B. Sisson, J. M. 
Andrew, E. G. Dillow, A. H. Sparks. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association— 
F. S. Underhill, chairman trade ethics committee. 

Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
—J. P. Comegys, chairman trade relations committee. 
_ Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association— 
C. V. McCreight. 

National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association— 
Charles A. Bowen, secretary ; T. E. Powell. - 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana— 
C. D. Root, secretary. 

_Kentucky_ Retail Association— 
W. K. Hall, chairman trade relations committee ; 
G. A, Christen, A. J. Corey. 

Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Fred 
A. MeCaul, secretary. 

The Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers— 
H. A. Kilmer, president; Eli Doddington, vice presi- 
dent; F. M. Torrence, secretary; W. F. Kilmer, assis- 
tant secretary. 

Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association and Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania—W. B. 
Stayer, secretary ; W. E. Hatch, J. B. Wallace. 

. Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York—Paul S. Collier, secretary. 

Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis—G. R. Gloor, 
president, 

Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Association—George H. 
Howenstein, assistant secretary. 

Columbus Lumbermen’s Club—J. B. Twigg, C. A. 
Dawson, E. R. Clarridge. 

Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange—W. E. Jones, 
secretary ; A. C. Davis, F. H. Lumbert, J. E. McNally. 


And, in addition there were present as individ- 
uals, members of the American Hardwood Manu- 


facturers’ Association and Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 


Lumber Dealers’ 








THURSDAY MORNING 


Following the calling of the conference together, 
Mr. Whitacre expressed his gratification at seeing 
so many organizations represented, and stated the 
objects of the meeting as outlined briefly above, 
saying that he felt that all branches of the trade 
are, as they should be, interested in securing a 
code of ethics acceptable to all. He asked, inci- 
dentally, ‘‘ What is the lumber industry doing to 
offset the propaganda being publicly advanced 
against the lumberman as and holding him respon- 
sible for the high cost of living?’’ and he an- 
swered the question himself by saying, ‘‘ Very 
little’? He urged the members of the trade to 
make every effort to spread a propaganda of their 
own to combat the attacks being made upon the 
lumber industry so as to place its case truthfully 
before the public and the country. 

He then asked for a temporary organization and 
the delegates were unanimous in their decision that 
he should continue as presiding officer. Arthur 
L. Behymer, executive secretary of the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers’ Association, was made secretary. 

Mr. Whitacre then urged that the delegates go 
into the session with the understanding that what- 
ever action was taken, whatever motions or resolu- 
tions were adopted, as the sense of the conference, 
should be recommended to the various organizations 
for adoption and enforcement. 


States the Wholesaler’s Standpoint 


Mr. Whitacre called on Dwight Hinckley, presi- 
dent of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
to address the conference from the standpoint of 
the wholesaler. 

Mr. Hinckley referred to certain bad practices 
that have crept into the business in the past and 
told what his association has attempted to do to 
counteract and wipe out such evils. He said that 
great improvement had resulted in the business 
practices of manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers, but that there is room for much more. He 
said that a discussion by all interests was best cal- 
culated to bring about the desired end, but that 
it might perhaps be better to use the term ‘‘ trade 
customs’’ instead of the term ‘‘ trade ethics.’’ He 
concluded with an appeal for the principle of arbi- 
tration, and urged upon the representatives of 
retail organizations the adoption of the principle 
as a rule of association practice, as his association 
has done, and make it compulsory upon the mem- 
bership, because it is for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

A. C. Davis, of the Columbus Lumber Exchange, 
expressed the belief that such conferences would 
have good results, even if not all was accomplished 
that is desired, but that he believed in the principles 
of codperation, mutual discussion and arbitration of 
disputes, and that there is a community of inter- 
est in which all branches of the lumber industry 
are concerned. 

Paul S. Collier, secretary of the New York re- 
tail dealers’ association, said he is in accord with 
the idea back of such a conference and he believed 
that a broad system of broad principles could be 
agreed on. ‘ 


Adherence to Certain Principles Desirable 


W. E. Hatch, of Pittsburgh, W. B. Stayer, sec- 
retary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, H. A. Kilmer, president of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
and M. Krauss, of New Orleans, also expressed 
their agreement with the general principles de- 
signed to be worked out by the conference. They 
said full recognition of and adherence to certain 
general principles of business conduct and customs 
by all branches of the trade are desirable, and that 
it is only thru such conferences that uniform un- 
derstanding and practice are likely to be secured. 

The chairman presented a tentative list of topics 
for discussion, including codes of ethics, terms of 
sales, arbitration and some others, that were, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Hinckley, turned over to a 
committee to be named by the chairman, for formu- 
lation into a program for discussion. Mr. Whit- 
acre named the following on the committee: 

C. V. McCreight, F. M. Torrence, Paul 8. Col- 
lier, Dwight Hinckley, W. B. Stayer and M. Krauss. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
The committee’s program was presented at the 
beginning of the afternoon session. The first 
subject proposed for consideration was arbitration. 
It was presented in the following form: 


We recommend that all associations in the lumber 
industry endorse the principle of arbitration in all dis- 


putes between buyer and seller and that they. provide 
definite machinery for the enforcement of such prin- 
a et of inspection, however, shall not be sub- 
ject to arbitration but shall be decided by a regularly 
licensed inspector of some recognized inspection bu- 
reau. - 

The motion for the adoption of the committee’s 
report precipitated a lively discussion as to in- 
spections and on the question of compulsory arbi- 
tration. T. E. Powell, of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, opposed the recom- 
mendation on the ground that it interfered with 
the legal rights of the members. This argument 
was replied to by Messrs. Hinckley and McCreight, 
who brought out the fact that even courts of law 
have recognized the principle of arbitration, and 
in some instances are advocating that principle 
for the settlement of disputes. 


Recommends That Contracts Be in Writing 


The recommendation finally was adopted in the 
form presented. 

The committee next presented the following: 

Resolved, That all associations in the lumber busi- 
ness recommend to their members that definite under- 
standing in writing be had on all contracts. 

This resolution was a virtual recognition of the 
fact that most of the disputes incident to lumber 
transactions arise from the failure on the part 
of buyer or seller to have written into the contract 
specific statements as to all essential details. 

Defines What Constitutes Carload 


In the general discussion that followed the ques- 
tion arose as to what constitutes a carload, and 
after the vote on the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, A. C. Davis, of the Columbus Lum- 
ber Trade Exchange, offered the following motion, 
which was adopted: 

That, unless otherwise specified, a carload of lumber 
shall consist of not less than the minimum shipping 
weight established by the railroad company receiving 
the shipment and that we recommend this specifica- 
tion be included in the uniform order blank (this hav- 
ing reference to the blanks adopted by several of the 
State retailers’ associations). 

A motion was then offered that ‘‘it is the sense 
of this meeting that all material not up to grade 
and specifications, whether in part or whole car- 





A. L. BEHYMER, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 


Executive Secretary Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association 


loads, will be unloaded, kept separate and held at 
shipper’s expense and disposition,’’ which motion, 
after remarks by several, was duly carried. 
Adjournment was then taken for the day, the 
delegates to be the guests of the Columbus Lum- 
bermen’s Club at a dinner in the evening. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


When calling the conference together Friday 
morning, Chairman Whitacre announced that be- 
cause a number of the delegates were obliged by 
business engagements to leave for home that 
evening, the session would adjourn at 1 p. m., and 
he expressed the hope that the program would be 
expedited as much as possible and irrelevant dis- 
cussion omitted. 

Chairman McCreight, of the special committee, 
called on F. S. Underhill, chairman of the trade 
ethics committee of the National Wholesale Lum- 
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ber Dealers’ Association, to state his idea as to 
the disposition of hardwood lumber of which com- 
plaint is made. This was because the action taken 
at the preceding session appeared to some of the 
delegates to conflict with a rule of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, to the ef- 
fect that in case of complaint the entire load of 
lumber must be held for inspection. Mr. Under- 
hill submitted the following: 

Hardwood shipments, on which complaint is made, 
shall be held intact for inspection unless otherwise 
agreed. 

This was opposed by several retailers, who 
claimed that to hold the up-to-grade lumber for 
an indefinite length of time would work a hard- 
ship on the retailer. Some of the wholesalers pres- 
ent thought that in many such cases the matter 
could be adjusted by wire to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of the parties, and that the resolution adopted 
yesterday might properly apply to hardwood as 
well as to southern pine. 

Mr. Collier, of the New York association, sug- 
gested that a standard form should be drawn to 
fit the usual practice and not the exceptional case, 
and that a clause could be written in by either 
party to the transaction, or some part already in 
could be blue pencilled, if necessary, to fit the 
particular case—it to be a matter of specific un- 
derstanding between the buyer and seller. 

After further discussion the original proposal 
of Mr. Underhill was lost. 


Discuss Terms of Sale 


The principal topic of the session and the most 
important from the standpoint of both retailers 
and wholesalers, terms of sale, was then introduced. 
Mr. McCreight read the recommendations on terms 
of sale adopted recently by the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association; and Chairman Whit- 
acre read statement of terms outlined in the order 
blank and adopted by the Ohio retailers. 

The following clause was recommended for 
adoption: Freight net. Balance 60 days from date 
of invoice, iess 2 percent if paid within 15 days 
from date of invoice, or 1 percent if paid within 
30 days. 

This provoked a general discussion in which a 
good portion of those present participated and in 
which it seemed that no agreement satisfactory to 
both wholesalers and retailers could be reached, 
tho many good points in favor of each branch were 
advanced. A number of delegates took the position 
that specific terms of sale should be regarded as 
a matter to be agreed upon by the parties to each 
individual contract. 

Most of the retailers contended that the buyer 
should not be expected to pay for a lumber ship- 
ment until it had arrived and could be inspected, 
or at least until the bill of lading had been received. 

Chairman Whitacre, despairing of securing an 
agreement, appointed a committee to formulate and 
present a recommendation that might afford an op- 
portunity for harmonious action. The committee 
consisted of Messrs. McCreight, Underhill, Dod- 
dington, Krauss, Hatch, Thayer and Torrence. 

The committee retired and soon returned with a 
recommendation that was a modification of the 
one that had been discussed. The committee chair- 
man stated, however, that the committee itself was 
not a unit on the proposal. 

After further consideration, as the time set for 
close of the session approached, a motion to table 
the recommendation carried by a large majority. 


Further Conferences Planned 


Before adjournment the chairman and others 
present expressed their gratification over the ac- 
complishments of the conference and the following 
resolution was unanimously passed: 


It is the sense of the meeting that this conference 
has accomplished much in providing for an exchange 
of opinions on the several features presented for dis- 
cussion, and in reaching agreements on them; and 
that there be held a similar conference later at some 
convenient time and place where such questions of 
lumber trade customs and terms in which all branches 
are interested, and of which lack of time prevented 
consideration at this meeting, may be fully discussed 
and definite conclusions reached; and that all recog- 
nized lumber organizations be invited to attend. 


The Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association of- 
fered to act again as the medium to arrange for 
such conference, which offer was accepted. 

Secretary Jones, of the Columbus Lumbermen’s 
Club, invited the conference again to Columbus, 
but no action on this was taken, but a resolution of 
thanks was voted to the Columbus Lumbermen’s 
Club for the hospitable reception and splendid 
banquet tendered the delegates on the evening of 
Thursday, April 8. 





WEST OOAST millmen think so well of the recent 
enacted anti-strike law in Kansas that a committee 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has 
been appointed to wage a campaign to have a 
similar law enacted into the statutes of Washing- 
ton State. 


THE CAREER OF A TRAFFIC WIZARD 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 10.—A few days ago at 
the freight claim department of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association there was received a letter 
in which a millman stated he had tried vainly for 
more than a year to adjust an overcharge of $101.26 
collected from him on a carload of shingles. He 
gave all the facts, at the same time stating that 
by some process which he could not exactly under- 
stand the weights were at least ten thousand 
pounds too great. Traffic Manager W. A. Shumm 
glanced at the correspondence, then made this nota- 
tion: 

Correct tare weight is 33,900, which you can easily 
verify thru superintendent car service of Southern 
Railway. 

Mr. Shumm used up probably one minute in 
pointing the way for a certain adjustment of a 
claim that had puzzled a shipper for more than a 
year. The tare weight was given as 23,900; he 
knew instantly that the correct figure was 33,900. 

Last year Mr. Shumm’s department collected 
$98,401.65 of similar claims; and he has actually 
filed and in process of adjustment about $150,000. 
Where did he acquire the knowledge that enables 
him to ‘‘shoot trouble’’ at top-notch, twentieth 
century speed? The answer is simple. He began 
his business career in a car shop, and he grew 
up so that the technical details of cars are a matter 
of second nature to him. He will never accept the 
stenciled weight of a freight car—otherwise, he 
would not now hold the big job into which he has 
thrown the wizardry of unusual and exact knowl- 
edge making for the full measure of success that 
has rewarded his efforts. 

Nineteen years ago Mr. Shumm, aged fifteen, be- 
came office boy for the superintendent of motive 
power in the Big 4 lines at Indianapolis. In eight 
months he was promoted 
to the fuel supply desk, 
and thereafter for a year | 
and a half he handled the |. 
fuel accounts for all the 
locomotives on the Big 4 
division of the New York 
Central. He then made 
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a shift, and for three 
years handled repairs to 
equipment in the master 
builder’s department, in 
which work he developed 
into an expert mechanic; 
and then for three years 
more he was chief clerk ; 
in charge of equipment statistics for the Big 4. 
And that’s where Mr. Shumm ‘‘got it.’’ 

In June, 1912, Mr. Shumm received an offer to 
come to Seattle as freight claims agent of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. He accepted 
but did not arrive here for a month, because at 
Indianapolis he was inducting his successor into the 
mysteries of Big 4 equipment. He filled the posi- 
tion of freight claims agent until January, 1916, 
when ‘‘traffic manager’’ was prefixed to his title. 
Under his direction the collection business has been 
figured to a scientific basis, until today it is dem- 
onstrated that the actual cost of running the freight 
claim department is the low figure of 11 cents on 
every dollar collected. 

Mr. Shumm’s masterpiece is the Lumbermen’s 
Freight Rate Guide, for which there are now calls 
from shippers and railroad men in all parts of the 
United States. In 1916, when Mr. Shumm started 
in the traffic department, 270 members were using 
his tariffs. Today there are more than 700 users 
of the Guide, including all the large lumber asso- 
ciations. He receives numerous inquiries. One 
picked up at random deals with a shipment of a 
ear of fir from Cooks, Wash., to Bay City, Mich., 
the roads being Oregon Washington Railroad & 
Navigation, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the 
Michigan Central. The writer makes the follow- 
ing statement and request: 


Railroads have quoted us rates of 62%4 cents, 67% 
cents, 691%4 cents and 66%4 cents. As quickly as 
possible we wish you would quote us the correct rate 
applying and tariff authority for same. 

Mr. Shumm deals with the lowest rate only. He 
answered at once, as follows: 

Cooks is located on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railway only, and the rate from that point is 68% 
cents, basing 59 cents to Chicago in Countiss’ tariff 
28-B, and 944 cents beyond Chicago, as provided in 
Eugene Morris’ freight tariff 127-H, both tariffs being 
subject to the rules contained in Morris’ tariff No. 
228 for constructing combination rates. 

Let it be noted that the railroads quoted four 
separate and distinct rates, all wrong; three of 
them under Mr. Shumm’s figure, and one of them 
exceeding it. 





Mr. Shumm radiates cheerfulness. Like many a 
busy man, he has time for everything. He is suave, 
genteel and accommodating, and he makes a friend 
every time a stranger comes within the radius of 
his smile. He has a hobby. It is bowling; and he 
claims it as a distinct honor to be a member of 
Lumbermen’s Bowling Team, which has just cleaned 
up everything in sight on the Seattle skyline, and 
now is looking for new worlds to conquer. Shumm 
had a birthday April 4, and on that occasion was 
the subject of a poem, self-indited, closing with a 
toast to his mother. 





COAST WHOLESALERS VISIT MILLMEN 


Tacoma, WasH., April 10.—Several things hap- 
pened here Wednesday of interest to the lumber 
industry. In the first place, fifty wholesale lum- 
bermen of Seattle came over in their jitneys to 
Tacoma and lunched at the Tacoma Hotel with an 
equal number of Tacoma lumbermen, members of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma made up almost 
entirely of manufacturers. It was something like 
the proverbial story of the lion and the lamb lying 
down together, excepting that neither was inside the 
other. 

Another thing that happened was that Maj. E. G. 
Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, demonstrated his admiration for 
Seattle wholesalers by making such haste from his 
office to the lunch in his car that he was arrested 
for speeding. 

Still another thing of interest was that James 
G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., demonstrated to the assembled 
lumbermen that he is somewhat of a forceful as 
well as an interesting speaker when given an oppor- 
tunity. 

Ernest Dolge, of the Dolge Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
as president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma, 
acted as toastmaster, and at the close of the repast 
he expressed his pleasure at the large attendance 
of visitors as well as local lumbermen, and said 
that some mill people felt that some wholesalers 
felt the millmen are not all as good as they should 
be. He thought, however, that the assertion that 
‘¢what we are not up on we are down on’’ applied 
to the proposition. The attendance at the luncheon, 
however, indicated improvement in trade relations. 

Charles Floyd, secretary-manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, under whose 


q|. auspices the Seattle wholesalers get together weekly 


at lunches, expressed the idea that when wholesalers 
and millmen ‘‘ get together’’ there is frequently 
sorrow on one side and joy on the other. Mr. 
Floyd declared that he is an optimist and looks for 
favorable conditions to prevail in the lumber in- 
dustry for several years. 

Yale Henry, of the Clear Fir Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, former president of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Tacoma, explained that the organization em- 
braced millmen, wholesalers and loggers as well as 
proprietors of woodworking plants. 

Sherman L. Johnson, of Seattle, pointed out that 
meetings of this sort tended to bring about a better 
understanding between the different branches of 
the trade. 

Maj. Griggs called attention of the assemblage 
to the fact that the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma, 
if it had done nothing else, had developed several 
orators during the brief time of its existence, in- 
cluding Jack Buchanan and President Dolge, whom 
he termed the ‘‘Chauncey Depew’? of the industry. 
Maj. Griggs said he was pleased to notice that the 
lumbermen of the west Coast are realizing that 
their timber resources are worth something and that 
their removal is bringing some returns to the com- 
munity. 

James G. Wallace, of Minneapolis, acknowledged 
the courtesy of the occasion and the value of talks 
of this sort to lumbermen. He pointed out the im- 
portance of the transportation question to the lum- 
ber business during the present year and said he 
looked for several years of favorable conditions in 
the lumber industry. Mr. Wallace stated that he is 
an optimist and feels that during the coming year 
the lumber business is coming into its own and that 
he firmly believed that teamwork on the part of the 
different branches of the industry would do much 
towards bringing about better conditions. 

Another eastern wholesaler in attendance was 
W. I. McKee, of the W. I. McKee Lumber Co., 
Quincy, Ill., who was introduced as the man who 
was known by his large calendars. He also empha- 
sized the importance of the year’s car supply to the 
year’s business. 

J. F. Drescher, of Seattle, explained that it now 
meant something to be a member of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association. 

Ernest L. Connor, of Connor .& Bailey, Everett, 
the ‘‘shingle king’’ of the Pacific coast, spoke 
briefly on the shingle situation. He specializes in 
shingles and cedar siding, handling nothing else. 

At the conclusion of the formal program the 
wholesalers and millmen of the two cities spent 
some time in visiting with one another. 
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NEW YORK’S FIRST ANNUAL FORESTRY WEEK 


Lumbermen and Farmers’ Representatives Confer With College on Forestry Problems — Economy of the 
Woodlot and the Community Forest Shown—Extensive Tree Planting Planned 


Syracusg, N, Y., April 14.—Big news in forestry 
lines, and a great assemblage of notable figures in 
the lumber industry featured the first annual Forest 
Week of the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse, which reached a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm with today’s program, that of Lumbermen’s 
Day. 

This was a day of discussion of forestry problems 
as they affect the lumber industry. The five days 
of Forest Week, however, brought out various 
phases of the forest problem, and Friday will end 
the week with Forest Products day, when the New 
York State lumbermen will come into their own. 

The New Yorkers, at least those in the manu- 
facturing end of the game, were in the minority 
today, for they were in New York attending the 
convention of the paper associations, in which most 
of them are interested. The Empire State Forest 
Products Association, however, will have its innings 
on Friday, when the mandatory phase of the pro- 
posed national forest policy will be threshed out. 

The biggest single budget of reforestation proj- 
ects probably ever announced at one time was that 
made known on the opening day of the conference, 
when it was given out that the State College of 
Forestry alone has scheduled planting jobs which 
will total fully 350,000 trees, all to be done soon 
after May 1. 

Tuesday was another day of interesting discus- 
sions, for it was on that day that the county 
agents of the State and 
the grange _ representa- 
tives were told by the 
foresters that if they 
properly handled and 
marketed the products of 
their wood lots the 4,000,- 
000 acres of farm wood- 
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lots of the State would 
produce over a billion feet 
of timber a year, or a 
third of the State’s lum- 
ber bill of $125,000,000, 
of which three-quarters 
now goes out of the State. 

Today, as Lumbermen’s Day, was devoted to dis- 
cussions of problems before the lumbermen of the 
State and nation. Here were some of the associa- 
tions represented in the formal and informal dis- 
cussions: The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association; New York Lumber Trade Association; 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York; National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; National Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributors, and Southern Pine Association. 

L. R. Putman and J. E. Rhodes were present to 
represent the latter two far away associations, and 
the Chicago officers of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association were represented also. Most 
of the others who attended were from the vicinity 
of New York State. The Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association for the New York district was 
here officially, and some of the conferences of the 
week on routine matters were those of the retailers’ 
directors Tuesday night, and the Empire State 
directors scheduled for Friday noon. 


The First Day 


Monday’s program was entirely devoted to the 
problem of public forests, except for a talk at the 
forenoon convocation by Dr. Frank 8S. Wood, of 
the State education department, who discussed 
the problem of the beautification of school grounds. 
This, however, he said, was the school boy’s forest 
and should be so developed as to inculcate in the 
youth of the nation a love for the tree. 

, The program of the week was opened by F. F. 
Moon, acting dean of the college, when he spoke 
in explanation of the purposes of Forest Week, 
how it was planned to devote different days to 
different groups of visitors, and of what forestry 
18 coming to mean to the nation. 

He said in part: 

This conferen 
poli in forestry in wae atte but x 
; ae of the germ of our original idea. We meet here 

ange ideas. We expect to receive more than 
we give, to learn more than we impart. 

Since its beginning the New York State College of 











Forestry has regarded the forest not as an aggregation 
of trees but as a community having itself a life. The 
trees, it is true, form the part of the forest most ap- 
parent to the eye, but shrubs, the forest soil, and even 
—— of the forest come within the realm of the 
orester. 

We flatter ourselves that the vision of the college is 
broad. The need of the technical man in every line of 
work is apparent and the college is attempting to fill 
this need by turning out men trained not only as silvi- 
culturists who produce the forest crop but also men 
skilled in various phases of utilization who will be 
enabled to put into effect true measures of conserva- 
tion in various allied industries. 

Laboratories with which the college is equipped are 
now engaged in investigations which we believe will 
result in great economies. Problems of the forest soil 
of the adaptation of species to site are being studied 
by the silviculturist ; tree diseases and insect enemies 
are being studied by pathologists and entomologists so 
that direct losses in the forest community may be re- 
duced as much as possible. 

From its establishment the college, by means of 
illustrated lectures delivered before granges, women’s 
clubs, chambers of commerce and the like, has en- 
deavored to convince the population of the need and 
value of forestry. The conversion of a large portion 
of the thinking portion of New York State is very 
apparent, with the awakening of the citizens and the 
press to a realization of the need of forestry, the need 
of a sane policy in the management of privately owned 
timber land, the need of full protection and free use 
of the State preserve, we feel we are fulfilling the obli- 
gations laid upon us by the State. 

The story of the great extent of the reforestation 
movement in New York State, as shown by this 
year’s projected planting was told by Warren B. 
Bullock, director of forest extension, when he said 
in part: 

Never before in America has there been such a popu- 
lar interest in forestry as is shown in the determina- 
tion of New York State communities to plant nearly 
a ww of a million trees in public forests this 
spring. 

This college alone has all it can do with public 
planting this spring, and in the supervision of several 
private projects of importance. Here is the list of 
work already scheduled to be supervised by the for- 
esters from this one institution: In Otsego County 
the township forest idea will be started with the 
planting of 50,000 trees, in several localities, with an 
additional planting of 50,000 by a private owner who 
wants to do his share toward improving the county. 
Chenango County is also to have public forests, and 
plans to plant nearly 50,000 trees this spring. It already 
has had an acreage given in various parts of the 
county for five times this number of trees. but the 
work will be done in annual instalments. Herkimer 
County will plant probably as many trees in scat- 
tered small tracts. 

Malone will plant the first tract in what will be a 
big city forest, planted as are those of the southern 
counties, to produce a future cash revenue to the 
public, and its first year’s planting will be 40,000 
trees. 

The college itself is completing an arboretum of 
20,000 trees within the city of Syracuse, and will 
supervise the planting of 30,000 trees for a lumber- 
man who wants to try forestry at Lacona. Another 
big company has decided to reforest a 1,700-acre tract 
at Streeter Lake, in northern New York, and the State 
ranger school has made the plans for the planting this 
year of 65,000 trees. 

These are given merely as an evidence of the man- 
ner in which the idea of planting trees has gripped 
the imagination of New York State. 

The story of the public forest movement in New 
York and its rapid growth in a few months was told 
by Floyd 8. Barlow, manager of the Otsego County 
Improvement Association, when he told how his 
county had taken up the problem of township 
forests. ‘‘It was an experiment of doubtful value, 
at first, but as time went along, we found that our 
idea was popular, and would attract attention to 
forestry as nothing else would do,’’ he said. 

He then told how he had called for assistance 
from the State College of Forestry, in his plan to 
work out a forest in each of the twenty-four town- 
ships of his county. The foresters helped to make 
a forest map of his county, to lay out areas where 
forests could well be established, and finally helped 
him to clinch the idea in the minds of the residents 
of that county of hills, streams and lakes, that 
formed the setting for the Leatherstocking Tales. 
At last the work has been so far advanced that the 
actual planting of the first of the forests will be 
done this spring, to be followed by other plantings 
in the years to come. 

Prof. H. C. Belyea said that the public forest 
can be considered chiefly as an economic asset of 
the community which plants, not only as an 
aesthetic development. ‘‘We must consider the 
public forest as an investment, whose returns will 
be made in actual cash to future generations,’’ he 
said, ‘‘for that is the manner in which forestry 
must prove itself, in the production of a financial 
profit to those who own the planted area.’’ 

Prof. John W. Stephen discussed silvicultural 
problems in the public forest program, which is now 
spreading all over the State. 


Woodlot Development Problems 


Tuesday was devoted to the farmer’s forest, the 
woodlot, and it was in this discussion that the dec- 


laration was made that the farmer’s wooded acres 
should be made a profitable crop-producing part 
of his farm. 

Prof. Moon opened the day with a statement of 
the position of the college on the woodlot develop- 
ment problem, saying: 

Forestry is a land problem, the art of producing 
repeated crops of timber and other forest products 
from soils unsuited to agriculture. Forestry is not 
agriculture, since it concerns itself only with soils 
which can not be tilled. It is, however, a kindred 
art, and between the forester and agriculturist the 
land problems of the State and nation must be solved. 

Figures show that Lage J one-half of the land sur- 
face of New York, State could be devoted to full produc- 
tion of tree crops and other forest products. We say 
that no State can truly prosper whose land area is one- 
half productive and one-half idle. 

No longer does the modern woodlot keep hired men 
and teams busy during the slack seasons. With farm 
labor diminished in quantity and efficiency it is a 
great deal easier and sometimes just as economical 
to buy the necessary sills and scantling produced by 
mills five hundred to three thousand miles distant. 
The farm woodlot, however, is suffering from a lack 
of understanding. It has been neglected, suppressed 
and burned. 

In order to make our farm properties produce to the 
maximum the owners must consider their woedlots a 
producing part of the farm. The firewood must be 
cut where the trees are too thick, or where the removal 
of the dead, suppressed and diseased trees will improve 
the growth. 

The marketing of the products of the woodlot is 
most important, and our wood utilization service is 
today bringing many farmers producing timber into 
touch with the best markets. This we believe will 
do more to bring about a 
right use of the farm wood- 
lot than anything else. 

We are convinced that 
legislation and propaganda 
will not increase produc- 
tion obtained any more 
than it will increase the 
yield of milk, but we are 
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certain that tle farmer of 
New York is a sufficiently 
keen business man to know 
profit when he sees it. If 
we can show him profit 
from his non-agricultural 
acres we know what the re- | 
sult will be. 


Then Prof. Russell T. Gheen, advocating the 
greater development of the woodlot, said: 


When the farmer of New York neglects or improp- 
erly markets the trees from his woodlot, he is doing 
his share to send $80,000,000 a year out of the State, 
of which half could be saved for himself and the 
State if he cultivated his trees. 

If he had a hen which did not lay would he feed 
her corn or other grain? If he had a cow which was 
thru with her milking days would he continue to feed 
her? And yet the farmer of New York State today 
—— millions go to waste, which might be pro- 

uctive. 

The farm forest area in the State is about 4,000,000 
acres. On a basis of 300 board feet per acre per year, 
a production which would be not hard to secure under 
proper management, the farmer would be able to pro- 
vide one-third of the entire State’s bill of lumber for 
the year. The State, however, is today sending outside 
of its borders $80,000,000 a year of the $125,000,000 
which it pays annually for lumber. The last year’s 
figures will probably show an increase over this. 

In other words, the part of the farmer’s acreage 
which could produce good trees and which is left idle, 
is loafing on the job and should be made to earn its 
share of the farmer’s income. 





Mr. Barlow gave a second address telling how 
the farmers of Otsego County were being educated 
to develop their wood lots, and Prof. Stephen dis- 
cussed silviculture and its relation to agriculture, 
as a producer of a farm crop. 

Then Prof. Belyea told of the usual contract 
entered into between the New York State College 
of Forestry and the owners of two woodlots of 
about 45 acres each a few miles from Syracuse, 
by which extensive experiments will be carried out 
in the development commercially of these two small 
farm forests. He said: 


During the next year right here. within a few miles 
of the city of Syracuse a detailed experiment will be 
made with the farm woodlot, with the taking of meas- 
urements and careful surveys, to prove just what 
proper care can mean to the owner of a small forest 
area on an ordinary farm. 

In brief, the experiment will be the securing of two 
tracts of forty to fifty acres, and the agreement with 
the owner is that the college for research purpose 
and to give its students experience, will undertake 
for a five-year period the clearing up and the proper 


handling of the trees in these two tracts. 
First of all, the plan is to use the woodlot as an 
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out of door field laboratory, and the students will 
survey, measure, and handle the tracts, to work out 
the best method of handling each tract. Complete 
working plans will be made and turned over to the 
owner, and the college will supervise the cutting and 
removal of all timber, assist thru its wood utilization 
service in marketing the product of each tract, and 
try to demonstrate by actual operation that such a 
woodlot can be productive of a good income per acre 
to its owner. 

The start will be made this year with two tracts, 
and after the preliminary work is done on these, 
other tracts will be taken over, so that every class for 
several years to come will be working on a long time 
definite college program of woodlot development, de- 
signed chiefly to prove to the State that such care will 
mean an increased revenue to the land owner. 


Prof. L. D. Cox, landscape engineering depart- 
ment, urged the extensive planting in a decorative 
way, of farm grounds to help keep the farm boy 
and girl on the farm, and cited the fact that the 
decreasing number of operated New York farms 
was due to the attractions of the cities. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS 


That the forestry profession can only ‘‘make 
good’’ in the broadest sense if it can so develop 
the growth of forests as to justify itself to Amer- 
ican business from an economic standpoint, was 
the underlying point today in the observance of 
Lumbermen’s day, as Wednesday was designated. 
In other words, if forestry can not so teach the 
growing of trees to take the place of those which 
have been felled in such a manner as to actually 
provide a future crop which will pay a financial 
profit to the owner of the stumpage who reforests 
his cut over land, it is failing of its mission. This 
view, it may be said, was a surprise to many of 
the lumbermen who came to the college for an 
intensive day of study of forest problems from 
the lumber standpoint. 

The State retail directors held a meeting the 
night before the program was scheduled, but the 
program of the day was started early to permit 
of extensive discussion of the problems involved. 

The day’s program was opened by Acting Dean 
Moon, who struck the keynote of the day from 
the standpoint of the college when he told of the 
wish of the college to be of service to the lumber 
industry, second only to agriculture in American 
business life. 


Sees Broadened Field For Forestry 


Acting Dean Moon, diseussing ‘‘The Forester’s 
Place in the Lumber Industry,’’ declared: 


One of the results of the great war undoubtedly 
has been the realization of value of the technical man 
to the industries in time of peace and to the nation 
in time of war. The next decade belongs to the tech- 
nical man, because American industries, particularly 
those that draw their raw stock from the natural 
resources of the country will doubtless be compelled 
by economic conditions and perhaps other exigencies 
to utilize their raw stock to the utmost. The college 
of forestry believes in business, we believe that in- 
dustries not only have a right to make a profit, but 
should make a “omg and that it is the function and 
indeed the privilege of technical schools to assist all 
the industries in solving their problems. 

With the tremendous advance in cost of stumpage, 
in manufacture, in overhead, lumber today is no longer 
a cheap material for construction. In the future it 
must be sold only where lumber will serve best, and I 
make the prediction that every large manufacturing 
and distributing firm within twenty years at the out- 
side will have on its staff one or more men who know 
wood the way the iron and steel chemists and experts 
know their products. I will F° further and say that 
long-headed manufacturers of lumber and associations 
promoting the use of this indispensable product will 
have forestry graduates because they know how the 
tree grows, why beech will serve instead of maple, or 
spruce instead of ash. 

We at the college flatter ourselves we possessed 
vision. For years it has been preached that forestry 
consisted of only one chapter—the production of the 
crop. We maintain with utmost vigor that forestry 
comprises forest crop production, utilization of the 
crop, economic distribution of the crop including 
financial considerations of the business overhead, etc. 

This in brief, is our vision. We are eager to turn 
out men who can assist in solving the problems which 
will arise under each of these three headings. The 
right use of America’s standing timber, four-fifths 
of which is privately owned, is not feasible if the 
owners of the standing timber are barely making ends 
meet. Low prices for manufactured lumber means 
skimming the cream from thousands of acres in order 
to meet the obligations of the funded debt. 


J. F. Rhodes, secretary manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association, took the lumberman’s side 
of the situation, declaring that the lumberman 
wanted to know if he could practise forestry in 
such a way as to bring him future returns and a 
longer life for his industry. 

A general convocation of students and visitors 
was addressed both by Mr. Rhodes and L. R. 
Putman, Mr. Putman taking for his subject the 
value of associations to industry, and the manner 
in which business methods are standardized by 
them. 


Right and Wrong Kiln Drying 


‘*The enormous increase in value of properly 
dried high class hardwoods has attracted great 
interest to the kiln drying of lumber, because of 
the shortage of air dried stock. The wholesale 
price of good grade ash for instance has increased 
from $85 in 1917 to $300 in 1920, or 250 percent. 
Plain white oak has soared to $230, or 280 per- 


cent, while other hardwoods have gone up rela- 
tively the same.’’ 

This was the statement of Prof. H. D. Hender- 
son, who has just finished giving a six weeks’ 
short course to mill supérintendents and fore- 
men who found they needed more information 
about kiln drying for their own plants. He con- 
tinued: 


Dried lumber is extremely scarce and comes at a 
premium of $15 to $25 over green stock. The extreme 
extra charge for dried stock is due largely to the fact 
that many dry kilns that formerly gave good service in 
drying well seasoned lumber completely fell down in 
trying to dry green stock, and when green lumber is 
dried from 50 to 150 percent more time is required, 
which cut the present high capacity in half and some- 
times to one-third its former capacity when using air 
dried material. 

The woodworking industries are extremely up 
against it, so to speak, as the lumber is now worth 
too much to spoil it in the drying operation and every 
day the lumber is coming to them, not in the old way, 
when it was air dried for one to three years, but 
nearer and nearer to the green state. They find they 
must more than double their kilns to just keep even 
with the old level of production. 

There are many kilns now in service which were 
never built to dry green lumber; in fact, they are not 
fit to dry well seasoned lumber. They are merely hot 
boxes to bake the wood and any attempts to dry green 
or seasoned lumber will be disastrous. Many instances 
can be found where well built kilns are so inefficiently 
handled and lumber piled in such shape that the loss 
in de-grade is enormous, let alone the time lost in 
getting the lumber dried. 

The three main types of dry kilns, the condensing, 
the blower and the ventilating, all have their place 
and if used for the particular purpose for which they 
were designed they will all give good service providing 
they are properly operated. 

The main defects developing from drying wood, 
such as casehardening, honeycombing, surface and end 
checking and warping, can be largely eliminated if the 
operator understands the fundamental principles in 
drying wood and has a good machine to work with. 
Even drying of the center and surface of a board at 
the proper temperature will eliminate most of the de- 
grade, but if the temperatures, humidities and circula- 
tion of the air be not properly gaged to the drying rate 
of the lumber in the kiln the results are very liable 
to be disastrous. 

The industries are now realizing that the dry kiln 
is perhaps the most important machine they have in 
their factories, for upon its successful operation de- 
pends the factory output and the grade of material 
manufactured. A factory can be judged largely by the 
= kiln it has and the way it handles the raw mate- 
rial. 

A good machine, however, will not give good service 
unless its operator understands both the machine and 
the material going into it. More attention must be 
paid to the operator. Any workman can not handle a 
set of dry kilns unless he understands the funda- 
mental principles of drying lumber. 

The industries now realize the many mistakes in this 
direction and are devoting more attention to the kilns 
and are getting better men to handle them, but they 
must not expect their kiln to dry green oak that has 
40 to 50 percent of moisture in the same number of 
days that it dried oak of 15 to 20 percent moisture. 
The College of Forestry has just completed a success- 
ful course in dry kiln engineering for practical men. 
and the course will be repeated next year. It is also 
earrying on experiments to determine the proper con- 
ditions for drying lumber. 


After lunch Dr. Harry P. Brown, wood tech- 
nologist, gave a critical paper discussing tech- 
nical characteristics of southern pine and its 
competitors among the structural timber, after 
which the day’s program included a series of 
group conferences. Dr. Brown took up chiefly 
the northwestern district, because of the small 
remaining supply of structural timber in the 
Northwest. 


Compares Douglas Fir With Southern Pine 


After a review of the various properties of the 
western timber, he made these deductions as to 
structural qualifications of the western competi- 
tors of the southern pines: 


Douglas fir is the chief competitor of the southern 
pines. The tree reaches much larger dimensions than 
any of the southern pines. Timbers eighteen inches 
square and 120 to 140 feet long can be obtained at 
any time, sizes not to be had from any of the south- 
ern pines. There is no great difference between the 
strength equivalents of pine and Douglas fir. Small 
pieces in green or air dried condition seem to give 
southern pine a slight preference, but tests of timbers 
(stringers) of structural size indicate that Douglas 
fir is the stronger and stiffer wood when used in struc- 
tural sizes. Douglas fir can be put to the same uses 
as southern pine. It makes excellent bridge and trestle 
timber. It is largely used in car construction, espe- 
cially for car sills, for siding, framing, flooring and 
roofing, working easier than the southern pines. 

It is largely used in house construction in all forms 
of dimension stock for joists, sills, floor beams and 
rafters. For flooring it is apparently the equal of 
Georgia pine. As interior finish it has a very pleas- 
ing figure, finding a wide use for door and window 
casings, panels, baseboards and the like. For paving 
blocks and railroad ties it is giving excellent service 
when treated. Hitherto some difficulty was _ experi- 
enced in the preservative treatment, but a method has 
been devised of perforating the wood to a shallow depth 
before treatment, which bids fair to eliminate this 
difficulty. 


Western Larch, Hemlock and Redwood 


The other structural timbers of the West are of sec- 
ondary importance as competitors of the southern pines. 
This is in part due to a smaller available supply and 
in part to the fact that in their mechanical prop- 
erties they do not approach as closely those of the 
southern pines. 

Of the remaining, western larch ranks second as a 
good structural timber because of its strength and 
durability when exposed to the elements. It is about 
nine-tenths as strong as the best grades of southern 
pine. It is used for general building purposes, plank- 
ing and decking, door and window casings and often 
mixed in with Douglas fir. The restricted distribution 


of this species, together with the available supply, will 
an permit it to be a serious competitor of southern 
pine. 

Western hemlock is to be had in considerable quan- 
tity and is suitable for all structural purposes except 
in the case of the heaviest construction work. It 
gives good service as cross ties when properly treated, 
likewise as poles and piling. Excellent flooring can 
be manufactured from western hemlock. It takes var- 
nish well, has a beautiful figure and works smoothly 
under tools. To be recommended for interior finish. 

Redwood is much lighter and softer than the other 
western structural timbers, its color, figure, evenness 
of grain, durability and fire resistant qualities render- 
ing it desirable for structural purposes where the ex- 
treme strength element is not a prerequisite. It is 
used largely for general building purposes, for clap- 
boards, shingles, silos, tanks, boxes etc., where a stiff, 
easily worked, soft grained wood of moderate strength 
is desirable. 


The retailers’ group was told by Prof. E. F. Me- 
Carthy that the retail lumber industry as the 
distributing agency was vitally affected by the 
forestry problem, and that the retailers’ support 
should be given freely to the carrying out of a 
reasonable policy for the maintenance of a con- 
tinuing supply of the raw material. 

Fred L. Clarke told the retailers of the prob- 
lems he had met in establishing the cost account- 
ing bureau. which was voted by the State asso- 
ciation at its January convention. He said that 
the retailers were going into the spirit of the 
cost bureau with hearty interest, in the belief 
that it would solve many of their mooted ques- 
tions. ; 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, discussed the 
forest in its relation to the wholesaler, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that a sane forest policy 
and an economic method of producing a main- 
tained supply of raw material was essential to 
the industry. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk who was to discuss 
wood preservation was prevented from attending 
by illness. 


Minute Enemies of Southern Pine 


‘*The annual loss by damage to southern pine 
alone from sap stain has been estimated at more 
than $8,000,000 due to fungus growth, and many 
more millions of dollars of loss is due each year 
to fungi which cause decay. And this is entirely 
apart from the tremendous damage due to in- 
sects, which mounts to still more millions.’’ 

This was the statement made by Dr. L. N. Pen- 
nington, forest pathologist of the New York State 
College of Forestry at the conference of southern 
pine salesmen. Dr. Pennington continued: 


The enemies of southern pine which cause loss to 
lumbermen are fungi and insects. Of these fungi are 
the worst offenders. Fungi are plants which consist 
of extremely slender branching threads (hyphae). A 
single hypha is so small that it is invisible to the 
naked eye. An aggregation of hyphae, called mycelium, 
appears like a web or mat of cottony material which 
is commonly designated as mold or mildew. Mycelium 
is the essential part of what is known as mushroom 
spawn. Fungi generally reproduce by the production 
of very minute dustlike bodies known as spores. These 
spores are produced in enormous quantities; they are 
earried long distances in the air and often retain 
their vitality for many months. Fungi may be propa- 
gated also by bits of mycelium as mushrooms are 
propagated by spawn. 

Sound timber may be infected in remaining a short 
time in contact with decaying wood. Fungi, like all 
other living things, require food, air, water and a suit- 
able temperature. If they are deprived of any one of 
these, or subjected to poison, they are killed or their 
activity is checked. Food for wood inhabiting fungi 
is either the wood fibers themselves, or the starch, 
sugar etc., within the wood cells. Generally it is 
not feasible to exclude air from timber or to main- 
tain it at a temperature unfavorable for fungous 
growth. Prevention of fungus activity in wood must 
depend therefore upon reduction of the water content 
by proper seasoning or by treating the wood with a 
poisonous substance. 

The fungi which cause loss in southern pine may 
be considered in two groups, sap stain fungi and wood 
rotting fungi. The sap stain fungi get into the sap wood 
of freshly sawn timber. The hyphae quickly pene- 
trate the cells and live upon the starch, sugar and 
other substances stored within the cells. They are 
somewhat colored and thus discolor the wood, causing 
the well known sap stain. There are twenty-five or 
more fungi which cause sap stain. Probably not over 
five or six of these cause sap stain in southern pine. 
The stained wood is not greatly weakened by the 
fungus, but its sale value is reduced because of the 
discoloration. 

The wood rotting fungi live upon the wood fibers 
themselves, thereby causing the wood to disintegrate 
or decay. There are more than fifty fungi which live 
upon southern pine. Probably not over eight or ten 
of these cause serious loss. Some of these, however, 
are so common and widely distributed that they will 
get into and decay lumber wherever conditions are 
favorable for their growth. 

During the day a demonstration of insect dam- 
age to wood was made in the laboratory by Prof. 
Carl J. Drake, who demonstrated by actual 
samples of timber the work of insects, describing 
the various types. The serious damage caused 
by the ambrosia beetle, which grows fungus in 
its excavations to serve as its food, was shown, 
with the dark colored stains caused by the am- 
brosia. Flat headed beetles and their work bor- 
ing into the solid timber were shown also. 

The evening was devoted chiefly to entertain- 
ment, with short pithy addresses by many of the 
speakers. ; 

‘*Lumbermen generally are daily performing 
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wonders in the way of conserving the present supply 
to its proper use, by striving to educate all users of 
lumber to purchase and use the particular grade 
adapted to their particular purposes. The lumber- 
man, such as our company, which is using for the 
so-called novelties only that lumber which is not 
suited to use in more expensive lines of manufac- 
ture, is a true conservationist. ’’ 

This was the viewpoint of W. C. Hull, president 
of the Oval Wood Dish Co., of Tupper Lake, on 
forest products day, and then he made this com- 
ment on State policies: 


The most flagrant and openly apparent waste that 
has come under my observation in recent years is now 
being committed by the State of New York in permit- 
ting its valuable hardwood trees, particularly the beau- 


tiful birch, to wither away and die of old age, without 





having performed their duty to humanity. They are 
dying literally by thousands, and instead of serving 





The Government has been seeking a way 
to reduce the high cost of living. I would 
suggest that it send a poster broadcast 
thruout the land, to be hung in all public 
places, on all railroad trains and all places 
of business, so that it would be impressed 
continually upon every citizen of high and 
low degree, and I would have that poster 
read: ‘‘DON’T BE A HOG.’’—J. C. 
DIONNE, Secretary Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas. 
















any useful purpose they become a menace to the re- 
mainder of the timber. ‘The price of one birch tree 
removed and converted into useful commodities would 
suffice to replant a thousand seedlings on some of the 
barren lands belonging -to the State. Shall prejudice 
of city dwellers who make the forests their playground, 
and their refusal to post themselves as to the true 
situation forever cause this waste to continue? 

In discussing the use of wood for novelties, Mr. 
Hull said that the annual consumption of wooden 
dishes is about one billion, and of paper dishes, 
made from wood products is about two billion. 
The wooden dish industry uses from seventeen to 
twenty million feet of lumber a year. He said 
there has been no improvement in the making of 
clothespins for forty years. The annual consump- 
tion is nearly 2,000,000 boxes, requiring 20,000,000 
feet of lumber. 
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April 19—Mississippi Valley Waterways Association, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


April 20-21—Mississippi Valley Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual, 


April 20-22—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Second American Lumber Congress, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

\pril 22—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, 
Galesburg Club, Galesburg, Ill. Annual. 

April 22-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 27-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


April 27—General Conference, Millwork Industry, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 


April 28—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 29—Southwestern Ontario Lumber Dealers’ 
sociation, Grand Central Hotel, St. Thomas, 
Annual, 


April 29—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 


May 1-8—“Own Your Own Home” Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 

May 3—Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 

May 3-5—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


May 12-15—National Foreign Trade Council, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Annual. 


18—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. Special meet- 
ing of members of New Orleans district members. 


May 18—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. May meeting. 


May 19-20—National Wholesale Lumber Distributors, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
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DISTRICT MEETING OF OHIO RETAILERS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 12.—Secretary W. Percy 
Hubbard, of District No. 1, Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, sent out notices today for 
the meeting in this city, April 20, of members of 
Districts No. 1, 5 and 26, in connection with the 
spring drive announced by Secretary Findley M. 
Torrence, of the State association. It will be held 
at the Chamber of Commerce rooms, in connection 
with a dinner and smoker, beginning at 6 p. m. 


As- 
Ont. 
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NATIONAL EXPORTERS TO MEET 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 12.—The board of man- 
agers of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion announces that its next quarterly meeting will 
he held at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, April 22, 
the proceedings taking up the greater part of the 
day. Tho the session is primarily for the com- 
mittee, members of the association are also invited. 
It is expected that the visiting members will be 
entertained by those of Cincinnati at luncheon on 
the day of the meeting, which latter is expected to 
liseuss various matters, among them the general 
export situation, the question of transportation, 
cean freight rates and English exchange. Those 
expected to attend from Baltimore are John L. 
\leock, of. John L. Aleock & Co., the treasurer; 
ind Harvey M. Dickson, the secretary of the asso- 
‘iation. 


ee 


SAYS STATISTICAL REPORTS ARE LEGAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 12.—George B. Webster, 
feneral attorney of the Associtaed Cooperage In- 
lustries of America, has advised V. W. Krafft, sec- 
etary, that there is no violation of the law in the 
statistical reports issued by the association. The 
opinion follows: 


I have examined the various statistical reports which 
re issued by your bureau, for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not anything in the collection and cir- 
‘ulation of this information is violative of the anti- 
Tust laws. or within the condemnation of the recent 
decision of the United States District Court for the 
vestern district of Tennessee, in the case of the 
nited States vs. Gadd and others. 

Reference to that decision, of which you have a copy, 
will show that it resulted more from the use which 
he defendants made, and admitted they made, of the 
‘nformation circulated, than it did from the collection 
ind distribution of the information. There is no law 
Which prohibits compilation and distribution of sta- 
istics of this kind. There is no essential difference 








between this and the Babson service, except that this 
is confined to one particular commodity. 

So long as the members of your association do not 
agree to be bound by the prices or statistics which 
appear in your reports, and so long as they do not 
use them for the purpose of fixing or agreeing upon a 
price, or for the throttling or stifling of competition, 
neither your association, nor its individual members, 
can be held civilly or criminally liable. The antitrust 
laws denounce, and are intended to prohibit, agree- 
ments or conspiracies to fix prices or restrain trade, 
and unless any given case presents such an agree- 
ment, or such facts as tend to show the existence of 
such an agreement or the use for the same purposes 
of the information without an agreement, these laws 
are not violated. 

I see nothing in your reports that indicates any such 
unlawful purpose or act. 





EASTERN SALESMEN HOLD ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 12.—The fifth annual 
meeting of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation was held last Friday night at the Hotel 
Adelphia, with over sixty of the one hundred mem- 
bers present, and also several guests. The meet- 
ing was preceded by the 
annual banquet, and then 
an address was made by 
W. W. Schupner, of the 
National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, 
the main speaker of the 
evening, who said that in- 





GEORGE M. HOBAN, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Elected President Eastern 
Lumber Salesmen’s 
Association 





dications pointed toward 
caution in credits as be- 
ing more important than 
they had been for some 
time. He said that the 
salesman was not thru 
with the transaction until 
the money was paid, and 
told of the necessity of complete codperation be- 
tween office and salesman. He congratulated 
the organizaton on its code of ethics, and 
spoke of the importance of keeping the mem- 
bership free from objectionable members. He said 
that the salesman, thru his personal touch with the 
yards, was in a position to feel conditions and 
should give his information at once to his house, 
and thru them it should go to the association 
eredit bureaus. 

President H. C. Magruder reviewed the work of 
the year and gave great credit to the officers and 
directors, as well as to the committees. He said 
that the membership has now reached one hundred, 
and that each member should see to getting one 
more desirable member soon, as it was entirely pos- 
sible to double the membership and have all mem- 
bers of the character desired. He ended his speech 
with a pledge to be as loyal and work as hard in 
the ranks as he had in office. The report of Treas- 
urer W. R. Johnston showed that every member 
had paid his dues, and that all bills were paid, with 
a good balance in the bank. Secretary E. C. 
Strong, chairman of the employment committee, re- 
ported that in the few months of its existence it had 
already placed several men in new positions, and 
all seemed to be making good and to be satisfied. 
In his report as secretary he said that the increase 
in membership had been 29 percent, and that the 
open discussions at the meetings had been found 
by the members to have been very beneficial. 

George M. Hoban proposed a new committee to 
canvass the field of prospective members and pass 
on their eligibilty before they were offered member- 
ship. After some discussion, the proposal was 
adopted. The proposal to have meetings every 








two months instead of every month was also 
adopted. 

The resolutions committee, Joseph P. Dunwoody, 
chairman, made a number of excellent suggestions, 
all of which were adopted, and they thanked the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and other trade papers for 
the publicity given the association. 

The election of officers and directors resulted as 
follows: 

President—George M. Hoban, Forest Lumber Co. 

Vice president—E. C. Strong, Forest Lumber Co. 


Directors for three years—B. E. Fitzgerald, Good- 
year Lumber Co., and Joseph P. Dunwoody. 


Directors for two years—Alfred Vanhorn and Fred 
A. Stamler, W. M. Ritter Co. 

At a meeting of the new directors, W. R. John- 
ston was elected secretary and treasurer. 








FORM NEW SHINGLE ASSOCIATION 


RAYMOND, WAsH., April 5.—The Southwestern 
Washington Shingle Manufacturers’ Association 
has been formed as the result of a dinner at the 
Hotel Raymond, in Raymond, April 1. The meet- 
ing was attended by practically all of the manu- 
facturers of that district, and the new association 
starts out with a membership of about twenty-five. 
The president is E. E. Case, of the Case Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Raymond. 

The purposes of the organization are to handle 
local problems more effectually than heretofore 
and to furnish a better means of codperation with 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. The meeting was addressed by E. C. 
Miller, of Aberdeen, president of the shingle 
branch, who outlined the plans adopted by the 
Grays Harbor shingle manufacturers in settling 
labor disputes and securing wage adjustments. A 
timely address was also made by J. S. Williams, 
secretary of the shingle branch, who gave a compre- 
hensive report of his recent trip to eastern con- 
ventions. 





ONTARIO DISTRICT RETAILERS MEET 


Toronto, OnT., April 12.—District No. 6 of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
a fine meeting at the Prince George Hotel, Toronto, 
on April 7. Former meetings of the branch had 
been held in Orangeville and Georgetown, but it was 
felt that a meeting in Toronto would be a welcome 
innovation. The result was a large attendance and 
one of the best meetings the branch has held. J. A. 
Matthews occupied the chair. The proceedings con- 
sisted wholly of discussion regarding market condi- 
tions and trade problems. 

J. B. MacKenzie, of Georgetown, expressed the 
belief that, in spite of the temporary falling off 
in the price of shingles, there would be a genuine 
shortage during the present year, and the demand 
would be good thruout the year. The labor situa- 
tion, according to Mr. MacKenzie, is not very satis- 
factory, tho he has been able to retain a fair-sized 
staff of employees by increasing their wages a dol- 
lar a day. This increased cost of labor led him 
to make the following timely remark: ‘‘We have 
all got to get a new vision in regard to prices. We 
must get it into our minds that our expenses are 
higher and that we must get that much more mar- 
gin in order to get our money back.’’ 

In the matter of quoting on bills, Mr. Mackenzie 
adopts an effective method of avoiding unsatisfac- 
tory business. Several months ago he made it a rule 
that, when a man comes in with a bill, the prices 
quoted upon it must be for immediate acceptance. 
He does not do any more business in ‘‘futures.’’ 
That is to say, the customer must take the mate- 
rial and pay for it within thirty days. Conditions 
were just right for this policy now. He was carry- 
ing out the same policy in connection with doors 
and trim. 

The catalog houses came in for a portion of the 
discussion and it was the opinion of the members 
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that this form of competition was not of much 
importance just now. ’ 

A. W. Merkley, of Milton, reported that in his 
opinion high prices were here to stay, so far as lum- 
ber was concerned. He estimated that there would 
be at least one-half more building in his district 
this year than last. 

It was the opinion of several members that the 
farmers were not worrying about the prices of lum- 
ber, but were being kept out of the building mar- 
ket by the scarcity of labor. He believed that if 
there should develop a falling off in industrial 
activity in the larger centers, labor would move 
to the smaller centers to a noticeable extent and 
there would then be a considerable period of steady 
business in the smaller communities. 

The last matter discussed was the outlook for 
the present year. The opinion prevailed that there 
never had been a time when things had looked better 
or the outlook more promising. 

The next meeting of the branch will be held at 
Harrison, Ont., on July 1. After the conclusion of 
the meeting several of the members who were re- 
maining in Toronto for the night made up a jolly 
theater party. 





The Southwestern Ontario Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is the southern district of the On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, will hold 
its annual meeting at St. Thomas, Ont., on Thurs- 
day, April 29, at the Grand Central Hotel. Ar- 
rangements are being made for a fine meeting. 


anes 


DISCUSS EXPORT QUESTIONS 


NEw Or.LEANS, La., April 12.—A meeting of the 
board of directors of the Southern Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association was held here last Wednesday, 
in the directors’ rooms of the American Pitch Pine 
Export Association. All of the Gulf ports covered 
by the association were represented save Pensacola, 
whose director was unavoidably detained at home. 

One of the matters brought up for discussion 
was the ‘‘hang-over’’ of the war time requirement 
that freights on export lumber shipments must be 
prepaid. The directors passed a resolution re- 
questing the United States Shipping Board ‘‘to 
abolish immediately the regulations that require 
the prepayment of ocean freights on lumber and 
timber cargo carried by its vessels.’’ 

Another question discussed and considered was 
the movement to secure adoption of uniform bills 
of lading to cover export lumber shipments. The 
association directors decided that the matter of 
securing adoption of a standard uniform lading 
bill should be brought before the Shipping Board 
and the operators of Shipping Board vessels. A 
tentative form for parcel shipments was whipped 
into shape to provide something concrete for dis- 
cussion, and presented to Neal M. Leach, as head 
of the Southern Steamship Operators’ Association, 
and Director W. B. Keene, in charge of this Ship- 
ping Board district, with the request that it be 
submitted to the conference of Shipping Board 
officials and operators of the board ships at the 
meeting scheduled for this week in Washington. 

Arrangements were also completed whereby the 
facilities of the Southern Pine Association’s ex- 
port inspection service will be available to members 
of the export association in cases of disputes over 
grades between mill and exporter. It is pointed 
out of course that the use of this service is optional, 
and exporters who desire it should have an express 
agreement or understanding with the mills with 
which they deal, that in case of dispute, the South- 
ern Pine Association’s export inspection service 
shall be called in to inspect the shipment involved. 
It is understood that this applies to southern pine 
shipments only. 

Managing Secretary 8S. L. Dobson, of the asso- 
ciation, will leave in a few days for Washington to 
take up with the Shipping Board several matters 
in which the association members are interested. 
Before returning he will attend the annual con- 
vention of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in Atlantic City, as representative of the 
association. Mr. Dobson expects also to visit New 
York to confer with New York exporters who are 
doing business out of the southern ports, regard- 
ing the plans of the association, with a view to en- 
listing their codperation. 





The export lumber rate committee of the South 
met at the Grunewald Hotel to consider what 
further action should be taken in the matter of 
the cancelation of the export lumber rates to Gulf 
ports from originating points east of the Missis- 
sippi. Traffic Manager A. G. T. Moore, of the 
Southern Pine Association, presided. 

Chairman Moore reviewed the previous work 
of the committee and the existing conditions. Mills 
situated east of the river and shipping for export 
thru Gulf and South Atlantic ports, were com- 
pelled, he explained, to pay rate advances on such 
shipments ranging from 1144 to 3% cents a hun- 
dred pounds—or in fact the local domestic rate— 
while mills west of the river still enjoy the old 


export rate, which creates an obvious discrimina- 
tion. It is understood that railroad committees 
are working out an advance of the west river rate. 

In view of the carriers’ action and contemplated 
action for elimination of the expvort rate and con- 
sequent advance of carrying charges on export 
lumber shipments, it was decided that a formal 
complaint should be filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, which will be joined, it is understood, by the 
other lumber associations and organizations which 
are codperating in the fight, with a view to secur- 
ing restoration of the export rates canceled by 
the Federal Railroad Administration during its 
closing days, and to prevent unfair advances of the 
rates to the ports, by direct or indirect action. 

Assistant Traffic Manager P. A. Jordan, of the 
Southern Pine Association, who is secretary of 
the committee, is now working on the formal com- 
plaint, which will be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission within the next thirty days. 
It will cover practically all the lumber carrying 
roads in southern territory east of the river. 
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OLD TIME ASSOCIATION WORKER PASSES 


The recent death of L. R. Hayward, of Loveland, 
Colo., recorded in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
March 27, takes from the lumber world one of its 
early active association workers who had much to 
do with the development of some of the western 
associations and particularly the Northern Colo- 
rado Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, of which 
he was one of the organizers. He held various 
offices in that association and also served at vari- 





THE LATE L, R. HAYWARD 


ous times as director of the Colorado & Wyoming 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, now the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Hay- 
ward maintained an active interest in all associa- 
tion matters until his retirement last October, when 
he removed to southern California to be near his 
mother and brothers. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ANNUAL 


WasHiNeTon, D. C., April 12.—The eighth an-— 


nual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America promises to take on a 
large measure of international interest. The meet- 
ing will be held in Atlantic City April 26-29. 

‘*The Peace Treaty’s Effect on World Produc- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Russia’s Position in World Production’? 
and ‘‘International Finance in Relation to World 
Production’’ are among the topics to be discussed. 
William C. Redfield, former secretary of commerce, 
will speak on the Russian phase of the production 
problem, while George E. Roberts, vice president of 
the National City Bank, New York, will talk on 
international finance. Among the speakers on the 
general topic, ‘‘World Need of Increased Produc- 
tion,’’ will be W. L. Saunders, president of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export Association, New 
York, who will take up more particularly the ques- 
tion as to American import and export trade in 
repairing the waste of the war, and Philip B. Ken- 
nedy, director of the Bureau of Foreign & Domes- 





Why should there not be more business 
men in our legislatures? The farmer is 
represonted, lawyers are there by the score, 
labor is ever present; but the business men 
seem to have been running in circles.— 
—CHARLES H. FLATO, Jr. 











tic Commerce, Department of Commerce. Immigra- 
tion in relation to production will be discussed by 
Charles Nagel, St. Louis, Mo., former secretary of 
commerce and labor. The entire program of the 
chamber this year will be devoted to various phases 
of ‘‘increased production,’’ as affected by condi- 
tions here and abroad. In a statement issued in 
connection with the program, the Chamber of Com- 
merce says: 


The world preblem today is production. Even in 
the United States, where the national life was little 
disturbed by the war in comparison with less for- 
tunate countries, increased production is necessary for 
the solution of great problems. The duty of America 
is to produce. The responsibility lies on all alike, 
the manufacturer, the merchant, the farmer, the 
worker. Increased production means a larger share 
of the necessities and comforts of life for our own 
people; it means more for Europe, where people are 
dying for lack of food and clothes. In it lies the only 
means of making up the wastage of war. Work alone 
offers a cure for many of the ills left by the war. 

Adequate transportation and communication is one 
of the principal requisites of production. This subject 
will have a prominent place in the discussion. Inter- 
national finance in its relation to world production and 
distribution is another subject that will be gone into. 
Labor’s share in an increased production program will 
be discussed by representatives of both employers’ and 
employees’ organizations. 





INTEREST IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., April 12.—W. G. Cole, safety 
engineer and manager department of industrial 
relations of the Southern Pine Association, returned 
a few days ago from a trip to several large southern 
pine operations in Alabama and Mississippi, under- 
taken in the interest of the safety first campaign. 
Mr. Cole journeyed first to the plant of the John 
L. Kaul Lumber Co., at Tuscaloosa, Ala., where 
he attended and addressed a conference of the com- 
pany’s foremen, outlining the plans for plant or- 
ganization of safety work, and he reports the pre- 
liminary organization at that meeting of a super- 
visory committee. 

Learning of Mr. Cole’s visit to the Kaul com- 
pany’s plant, F. W. Pettibone, of the Jordan River 
Lumber Co., Kiln, Miss., wrote Mr. Kaul regarding 
the safety plan adopted by the Jordan River Lum- 
ber Co., and its successful results. 

During his trip Mr. Cole also visited the plants 
of the Lathrop Lumber Co., Lathrop, Ala., W. M. 
Carney Mill Co., Atmore, Ala., and Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Co., Century, Fla. He reports a keen and 
growing interest in accident prevention work. 





LUMBERMEN REALIZE VALUE OF A TRADE NAME 


More and more are manufacturers of lumber com- 
ing to realize the value of a trade mark in advertis- 
ing and building up markets for their products, a 
fact realized and profited by a long time ago by 
manufacturers of other products. Readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S advertising pages have 
noted this growing tendency and also have noted 
that some lumber manufacturers have progressed 
to the point, not only of adopting and advertising 
trade marks, but also are branding their product 
with these marks. The time will come, no doubt, 
when branding of lumber will be the rule rather 
than the exception. The adoption of trade marks 
must be the first step, however, followed, of course, 
by giving proper publicity to these trade marks 
and making them stand for something in the minds 
of the distributers and consumers of lumber, as 
well. Among the big manufacturers who have de- 
termined to establish firmly in the minds of lum- 
ber buyers a trade name that will become a symbol 
for perfection is the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., whose trade mark of the pick 
and ring and trade name of ‘‘Sunshine Pine,’’ al- 
ready favorably known, will be placed before the 
lumber trade in a big, national way. The attrac- 
tive announcement of ‘‘Sunshine Pine’’ in this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was prepared 
by Robert H. Brooks, of Chicago, who for several 
years has been successfully engaged in preparing 
publicity matter for the lumber industry. 

Another trade mark that makes its initial bow 
to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week 
and that will stand for choice material and de- 
pendable service is the ‘‘Standby’’ of the St. An- 
drews Bay Lumber Co., of Millville, Fla. In se- 
lecting a trade mark, W. C. Sherman, vice president 
and general manager, evolved this unique idea of 
connecting the three words in the company’s title, 
“*St. Andrews Bay’’ into one word, ‘‘Standby’’ 
that would carry the thought that lumber buyers 
could depend upon this company and its product as 
a ‘‘standby’’ at all times, synonymous with service, 
reliability and high grade material. 

A study of the trade marks and trade names of 
the various lumber manufacturers as carried from 
week to week in the pages of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN should be both interesting and profitable, 
and should also be comforting to the buyers of 
lumber because of the certainty of fair dealing and 
good material that must stand behind a trade name 
on which a concern is willing to rest its reputation 
thru constant publicity. 
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~ AMONG THE LUMBER CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 


JURIST ADDRESSES BUFFALO CLUB 


Burrao, N. Y., April 14.—The Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange is making a new use of its entertainment 
committee. W. P. Betts, the chairman, is hunting 
up speakers to entertain the regular monthly meet- 
ings, as the Chamber of Commerce has assumed 
most of the routine activities which the exchange 
used to take upon itself. At the meeting last Satur- 
lay an address was given by Supreme Court Judge 


ua 


Wesley C. Dudley, who urged the members to look 
more closely to the relationships with their foreign 
employees. In this way much could be done toward 
making citizens of them at an early date. He 
especially condemned certain practices which he 
seemed to think employers were guilty of, in criti- 
cizing of the men for work which the employers did 
not quite like and never saying a word in praise 
of good work. 


CLUB ENJOYS CANNED SPEECHES 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 13.—A political debate 
between notables featured the regular weekly 
luncheon meeting of the lumbermen of St. Louis 
at the American Annex Hotel today. Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge was opposed by W. G. MeAdoo, 
while Gen. Leonard Wood and Attorney General 
A. Mitchell Palmer were opponents. It was a 
phonographie debate, which was put on thru the 
courtesy of the Nation’s Forum by C. R. Salmon, 
representing the local agency of the Columbia 
Graphophone Co. This unusual feature had the 
effect of drawing a large crowd, who thoroly en- 
joyed the innovation, the speakers being given 
rapt attention. A 

Senator Lodge spoke against the League of Na- 
tions; McAdoo blamed the republican party for 
high taxes; Gen. Wood pleaded for Americanism 
and Palmer spoke of the part of the Democrats’ 
part in the world war. During the luncheon a 
musical program was given. C. E. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., presided. 
E. O. Byers, manager of the Landeck Lumber Co., 
of Missouri, will preside at next Tuesday’s meet- 
ing. 





OFFICERS OF NEW ORLEANS CLUB 


New OrueANns, La., April 12.—Another step 
toward the organization of a Lumbermen’s Club 
for New Orleans was taken at the weekly luncheon 
of local Hoo-Hoo last Thursday noon, when the 
following officers were named to head the club: 

President—Phil A. Lanier, of the Lanier & Patterson 
Lumber Co, 

Vice president—H. F. Smith, of the Standard Export 
Lumber Co. 

Secretary—H. B. Woodcock, of the Thomas Wood- 


cock Lumber Co. 
Treasurer—-H. S. Riecke, of the Riecke Cabinet 


Works. 

Directors—F. W. Salmen, of the Salmen Brick & 
Lumber Co., representing the southern pine manufac- 
turers; C. S. Williams, of the F. B. Williams Cypress 
Co., representing the cypress manufacturers; W. B 


Morgan, of S. T. Alcus & Co., representing the hardwood 
manufacturers; Lucas E. Moore, of the Lucas E. 
Moore Stave Co., representing the stave interests; 
J. W. Shaughnessy, of the Climax Lumber Co., repre- 
senting the hardwood wholesalers; L. D. Smith, of 
tl Delta Lumber Co., representing the retailers ; 
Kat! Bertran, of the National Sash & Door Co., repre- 
senting the sash and door manufacturers; J. Walter, 
of the Michel-Columbia Box Factory, representing the 
box manufacturers, and S. W. Launstein, representing 
the mill supply interests. 

General membership committee—R. A. McLauchlan, 
chairman ex officio; Roger E. Simmons, of the Ameri- 
can Pitch Pine Export Co., and F. L. Sanford, of the 
Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co. 





WESTERN ILLINOIS DEALERS’ ANNUAL 


HAMILTON, Inu., April 13.—Wilbur M. Leroy, 
secretary and treasurer of the Western Illinois 
lumber Dealers’ Club, announces that the annual 
necting of the organization will be held at Gales- 
burg, April 22, at the Galesburg Club. Douglas 
Malloch, of Chieago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
will be present and address the retailers and their 

sts. A largely attended meeting is expected. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB PLANS OUTING 

SVANSVILLE, IND., April 14.—At the April meet- 

2 of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club held last 
night at the New Vendome Hotel the date of the 
annual summer outing of the club was fixed for 
Yuesday, June 8. The outing will be given on the 
‘eamer Crescent. 

The outing is in the hands of the entertainment 
committee of the club, composed of J. C. Greer, 
of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co.; Elmer D. Luhring, 
ot the Luhring Lumber Co.; and Henry Kollker, of 

© Mechanics Planing Mill Co. The committee 
will make a report at the May meeting of the club 

' which time full details for the outing will be 
announced. 

William 8. Partington, secretary and treasurer 
ot the club, reported that local freight agents for 
ii railroads entering the city had replied to the 
request of the club made a month ago that freight 


pills be paid not oftener than once a week. The 
request was refused. The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association now has this matter up before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and a deci- 
sion is expected soon. 


INSIST THAT RAILROADS RECONSIGN 


St. Louis, Mo., April 14.—The action of the 

railroads in declining to accept reconsigning 1n- 
structions on account of the switchmen’s strike was 
discussed at a meeting this afternoon of Division F 
(wholesalers) of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis. The opinion of E. O. Eversull, traffic 
manager of the exchange, as given to the members 
was that— 
“the reconsigning of these shipments should be han- 
dled just as they have always been, and where the 
railroad companies return the bills of lading and 
instructions to reconsign, you return them to the rail- 
roads, insisting that your orders be obeyed. There are 
tariffs published by all of the carriers permitting the 
reconsignments, and a charge made therefor; and the 
switchmen’s strike can in no manner be interpreted as 
an embargo, but simply a neglect of the carriers to 
handle or control their employees.” 





SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD CLUB 


New Or.LEANS, La., April 12.—The Southwest- 
ern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club held its 
monthly meeting at the Monteleone Hotel here last 
Thursday with President F. L. Adams in the chair. 
On account of some late trains from the west side, 
President Adams adjourned the meeting promptly 
after it convened, announcing reconvention at noon 
when luncheon was served and a very well attended 
and enthusiastic meeting followed. 

The committee, thru its acting chairman, R. A. 
McLaughlin, reported on its subject, ‘‘The feasi- 
bility of the establishment of permanent club rooms 
in New Orleans.’’? The club members were urged 
not to take independent action, but to throw their 
weight with the organizers of the New Orleans 
Lumbermen’s Club as by joining them financially 
and morally better results would be obtained for 
both organizations. The suggestion was approved 
unanimously and President Adams instructed the 
same committee to arrange to codperate with the 
temporary officers of the proposed club and report 
again at the next meeting. 

Much complaint was registered against railroad 
employees, regarding their inability to give out 
correct embargo information. Members pointed 
out cases where they have been trying for weeks 
to get railroads to take shipments for unembargoed 
points and were unable to do so. A, C. Bowen, 
representing the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, told the club that his association has re- 
ceivell definite advice that a large number of 
empties had been ordered to the various southern 
railroads and that conditions would improve im- 
mediately. 

Ferd. Brenner, R. E. O’Rourke and Mark Robin- 
son talked on the export situation and the meeting 
drew from their remarks that the low rate of ex- 
change was the only obstacle against the return 
of a flourishing export trade. 

Several representatives stated that their mills 
were down because of high water and it was showmr 
that very few were operating on a normal basis 
for the same reason. Recent heavy rains have 
further aggravated the situation and brought log- 
ging almost to a standstill. 

President Adams appointed J. B. Edwards, of 
Oakdale, La., as chairman of next meeting, and it 
will be his duty to prepare a list of subjects for 
consideration by the club and to conduct the dis- 
cussion at the next meeting. G. V. Patterson, of 
Alexandria, La., was chosen for the same duty at 
the succeeding meeting. 

G. V. Patterson thought that the club should 
amend its constitution and bylaws to permit mem- 
bership of wholesalers, as well as manufacturers. 
He felt that the club could best serve its purpose 
by making the wholesalers feel that the manufac- 
turers know that they have a piace in the industry 
and are as much a part of it as the manufacturers 
themselves. The thought was that discussions 
freely made by both sides of the industry would 
be helpful to each. President Adams thought that 
the matter should be taken under advisement and 
definite action could be taken at the next meeting. 

The next meeting will be held at the Monteleone 
Hotel, New Orleans, on May 13. 





The third article in the series of modern 
retail shed designs appears on pages 56 
and 57 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN. This article deals with 
the plan winning the second prize in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shed plan 
contest. Other articles will appear in early 
issucs. 











INCREASES INSPECTION CHARGE 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 12.—The charge for in- 
spection of lumber by the corps of inspectors of 
the Lumber Exchange here, which has been ad- 
vanced from time to time since the high cost of 
living became a factor, has been put up again, 
this time from 75 to 90 cents, 80 cents of this 
amount going to the inspector. The change was 
made at the monthly meeting of the managing 
committee of the exchange held last Monday after- 
noon, the resolution reading as follows: 

The charge for inspection, handling and marking of 
Virginia and North Carolina pine, southern pine joists 
and timber and hardwoods shall be 90 cents a thou- 
sand feet. 

The cost of inspection and handling of the lumber 
shall be divided equally between buyer and seller 
except where other arrangements have been made be- 
tween buyer and seller. 

An extra charge of 5 cents a thousand feet is to be 
made where the inspector is required to show the 
lengths of edge lumber on the tally. 7 

The price for assorting lumber to be $2 a thousand 
feet for the amount assorted out, the lumber so as- 


sorted to be taken off the pile and properly piled on 
the wharf. 


The minimum charge for inspection and handling 
of a lot of lumber in yard or on wharf shall be $3 and 
ear fare. 

The action of the committee was taken to meet 
emergency conditions that have developed of late, 
the inspectors having lately made demands for an 
increase in the rates as a result of the continuance 
of high prices and of further advances that have 
taken place in some directions. This action is 
agreed upon pending the adoption of the proposed 
amendment to the constitution, notice of which has 
been given and which will probably be approved 
at the next quarterly meeting of the exchange. 
Under the amendment, the managing committee 
will have the right to fix the rates of inspection 
from time to time without waiting for changes in 
the by-laws, as has been the ease, so that any 
re which may arise can always be promptly 
met. 

Various other routine matters were considered at 
the meeting of the committee, at which President 
Pembroke M. Womble occupied the chair. 





ASK HOO-HOO TO BOOST ORDER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 12.—The current issue of 
the Bulletin, official organ of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, which is being mailed out to 
members today, contains a message from R. A. 


Hiscox, Snark of the Universe, to Vicegerents, as 
follows: : 


Our order has entered the new year under the best 
conditions obtaining for many years. The order is 
now free from debt and has a large active member- 
ship. Your Snark of the Universe has received many 
letters from members from all parts of the country 
in which our order is assured of their active support. 

The year 1920 is going to show a very large increase 
in membership, and it is the duty of Vicegerents to 
be watchful that only the very best men are taken into 
our order. The membership of Hoo-Hoo is now com- 
posed of men of the very highest standing in the lum- 
ber and allied trades and this high standing must be 
maintained. 


There also appears an appeal to the members of 
the order from H. R. Isherwood, secretary and 
treasurer, who says in part: 


Come on now, let’s get together—let’s whoop her 
up for a great monstrous spirit of Hoo-Hoo and a 
bigger and better order. ‘Never say die.” We will 
make this the best order on earth, if you help and 
I help and all our brother Hoo-Hoo help. 

Become a Hoo-Hoo booster—tell your friend to be 
come a Hoo-Hoo booster. Enlist the services and 
coéperation of every lumberman; of every one of your 
friends in the lumber and allied industries. Get them 
to join in the big spirit. We can make this organiza- 
— that we can all point to with pride. We will 
do it. 

Now do this—the next time you meet a brother 
IIoo-Hoo or any of your friends in the lumber or 
allied industries take him by the hand and say 
“Brother Heo-Hoo or lumberman, from now on I am 
with you heart and soul for a greater Hoo-Hoo. 
Count me to help you every lick. Spread this gospel 
everywhere you go. Spread this contagious spirit of 
zreater Hoo-Hoo.” 

The lumber industry needs Hoo-Hoo—Hoo-Hoo needs 
you, and don’t forget every boost for Hoo-Hoo is a 
boost for wood. 

Remember that, brother Hoo-Hoo—the great order 
of Hoo-Hoo is with you first, last and all the time. 


The Bulletin also contains a list of members who 
served in the army and navy during the war who 
have not yet been reinstated in the order. Seere- 
tary Isherwood states that any member who was in 
the service can place himself in good standing 
upon payment of 1920 dues. These men were re- 
quired to pay no dues up to September, 1919. Mr. 
Isherwood states that any assistance in conveying 
this —— to the members named will be appre- 
caited. 
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Washington Notes 








RAIL STRIKE MAY AFFECT BUILDING 

WasuineTon, D. C., April 13.—The administra- 
tion and Congress are showing great concern over 
the unauthorized railroad strike. The fact that 
distinct improvement is reported in the Chicago 
district, where it started, and in some other west- 
ern districts, is accepted as a good omen and as an 
indication that the backing of the radical labor 
leaders is not very strong. Meanwhile, the spread 
of the strike in the East is making itself felt all 
along the line. Officials unquestionably are nurs- 
ing a hope that the strike will quickly die out. 
This hope is being nourished by reports of consid- 
erable numbers of switchmen and yardmen return- 
ing to work after a comparatively short time. 

Nevertheless, the gravity of the situation is fully 
recognized. There is a feeling that possibly the 
strike has not yet progressed sufficiently to justify 
the adoption of drastic measures by the Federal 
Government. Under the Lever Act the Government 
has sweeping powers to cope with such a strike, and 
Attorney General Palmer has indicated that he 
will act promptly thru the courts the moment spe- 
cific evidence of conspiracy is disclosed. 

There is a general hope that it will not be nec- 
essary to call out Federal troops to keep mail trains 
and essentials moving. That such action will be 
taken if deemed necessary is certain. 

The continuance of the strike indefinitely is sure 
to affect spring building substantially, sinee when 
embargoes are slapped on, lumber and other build- 
ing materials are quite likely to get the short end 
of the stick. This has been the rule all along and 
it is not at all likely an exception will be made 
this time. In fact, embargoes already are in ef- 
fect against everything but ‘‘must’’ traffic and 
in some instances even this is not moving. 

It is to be doubted whether the newly appointed 
railroad labor board will be able to take definite 
steps in the immediate future to bring the strike 
to a close. .It is expected the Senate will act 
promptly in confirming the members of the board. 
The insurgent character of the strike, however, 
naturally makes it more difficult to handle, since 
the railroad brotherhoods are fighting it and the 
governmental machinery will not be able to work 
thru those organizations. 

The conviction that the I. W. W. is directly re- 
sponsible for the strike is growing daily here. That 
the ultra-radicals started out with an idea to bring 
on a general strike and tie up industry generally as 
well as transportation there appears to be no doubt. 
That they will fail is believed to be equally certain, 
but in the meantime they have succeeded in playing 
havoe and it is clear to all observers here that a 
firm policy must be quickly adopted and rigidly 
followed if an early settlement is to be reached. 





SAY COST-PLUS PLAN CAUSED WASTE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13.—It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that a political report would follow 
the investigation of the House subcommittee on war 
expenditures into the cost of construction of Na- 
tional Army cantonments, National Guard camps 
and other War Department emergency construction. 

Consequently, the majority and minority reports 
submitted to the House did not come as a surprise. 
The majority report had many unkind things to 
say about the cost-plus contract, which, as every- 
body knows, was responsible for a lot of waste and 
extravagance. 

In justification of the cost-plus plan, which 
Uncle Sam got away from as soon as he could, ap- 
parently, the minority report, prepared by Repre- 
sentative Doremus, of Michigan, the only Democrat 
on the subcommittee, which consisted of three mem- 
bers, takes the position that under existing condi- 
tions, with labor and material costs advancing in 
great jumps, no contractor would have been justi- 
fied in taking such contracts on a lump sum basis 
and that but for the cost-plus arrangement the 
camps would not have been completed and the 
rapidly increasing emergency army would not 
have been housed, certainly not for months longer 
than required for construction under the plan of 
having the Government pay actual cost plus a per- 
centage profit. 

The remarks in the majority report about large 
quantities of lumber being wasted and much of it 
actually burned or otherwise destroyed in order to 
push up the cost and increase the contractor’s fee 
are by no means new. Much of this talk was heard 
during the construction period. 

For example, one friend of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN representative, constructor, resigned his 
position as a division superintendent on a big army 
job in the Norfolk-Newport News district because 
he said he could no longer stand for the waste and 


extravagance of the job superintendent. This job 
was let to a well known contracting firm and the 
division superintendent had been known to the 
principals of this firm for twenty years. He came 
to Washington and talked the situation over with 
them and they promised to look into it and see that 
any fault was corrected. But they did not do so, 
and he quit, and took a contract himself for a lot 
of construction here and did a clean job for Uncle 
Sam. It may be that he was too thin skinned, and 
that the reason a lot of idlers were kept around was 
that the job superintendent was afraid unless he 
kept them on the pay roll he would be unable to get 
them when they were really needed. At any rate, 
the waste continued. He mentioned the matter to 
one of the big men in the construction end of the 
Navy Department and got such scant sympathy 
that he decided he did not want to work under the 
Navy either, and then struck out for himself. 

The majority report demands that the Depart- 


ment of Justice take hold of the matter and bring _ 


action against certain contractors, without naming 
them. The two Republican members contend that 
the attorney general ought to get back at least $50,- 
000,000, and declare that fully $78,000,000 was 
wasted on the National Army cantonments. Camps 
Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, and Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, Ill., are singled out as horrible examples 
of waste and extravagance. 


CONSIDER PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States today submitted for 
a referendum vote to 1,305 member organizations 
the question whether or not the Federal Govern- 
ment should establish a department of public works. 
It is announced that the result of the referendum 
will determine the national chamber’s attitude on 
this question when it comes up for congressional 
action. A statement issued by the National Cham- 
ber in this connection says: 

The committee appointed by the national chamber 


to make a study of this matter drew up the following 
questions for submission: 

1. Shall there be established by the national Gov- 
ernment a department of public works? 

2. Shall such department be established by a suit- 
able modification of the existing Department of the 
Interior, excluding therefrom the nonrelated bureaus 
or offices and by the change of name of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the department of public 
works? 

8. Shall such department be established by the 
creation of an entirely new department? 

The desirability of a Federal department of public 
works was suggested by the engineering council, an 
organization member of the national chamber. bh 





When the second ark recently sailed from 
our shores, not a single pilgrim on that 
voyage, it is safe to say, sailed from a 
HOME in America to a HOME in Russia. 
Every one of them left a tenement or a 
boarding house to reénter the hovels of 
Russia where they, their theories and their 
plots were hatched.—_J. R. MOOREHEAD. 











engineering council believes there is an urgent need 
in the national Government for such a department 
to carry on the work of an engineering and construc- 
tion character. The engineering council has gone 
on record as favoring the adoption of the Jones-Reavis 
bill, now pending in Congress, providing that the name 
of the executive department at present designated as 
“Department of the Interior’ be changed to ‘“‘depart- 
ment of public works” and that the head thereof shall 
continue to be a member of the cabinet under the 
official designation, “secretary of public works.” This 
bill would transfer much of the work now transacted 
by bureaus under the Department of the Interior to 
other departments and would also place additional 
bureaus under the new department. The committees 
appointed by the chamber in making its recommenda- 
tion did not pass upon the merits of the proposals 
embodied in the Jones-Reavis bill. Instead it submit- 
ted the three propositions for a referendum vote, one 
of _— calls for an independent department of public 
works. 


STATISTICS ON FOREIGN TRADE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—Latest figures of 
the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, show that the foreign commerce of 
the United States during that period aggregated 
$10,329,000,000. Of this total, $7,233,000,000 rep- 
resented exports and $3,096,000,000 imports, thus 
giving the United States a tremendous trade bal- 
ance. The foreign commerce of the country during 
the last fiscal year was in many respects phenom- 
enal, according to the bureau. It was easily the 
largest in the history of the country, in imports 
and exports and in the balance of exports over im- 
ports. The imports exceeded those of any prewar 





year by about 65 percent, while the exports ex- 
ceeded the highest prewar figures by 195 percent. 

The bureau states that nearly all the improve- 
ment in foreign trade can be credited to the last 
half of the last fiseal year. The removal of trade 
restrictions following the signing of the armistice 
was most largely responsible for this improvement. 
The release of ships engaged during the war on 
military service, launching of many additional ships 
and other factors also contributed. For the six 
months’ period from January to June, 1919, exports 
averaged $676,000,000 monthly, while in June the) 
were $928,000,000. From the declaration of war 
until the signing of the armistice the monthly 
average was about $500,000,000, which, of course, 
included high priced war supplies shipped to 
Europe. 


BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN ARGENTINA 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13.—From reports re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, it appears 
that Argentina is suffering from a serious shortage 
of buildings. In Buenos Aires business buildings, 
hotels and apartments especially are needed; and 
with the return of more nearly normal conditions 
model homes for workmen will be constructed. 
Plans of the National Council of Education of 
Argentina involve the expenditure of $8,500,000 
within a few years; various cities in that country 
are in need of sewerage and water systems that 
will call for an expenditure of $2,300,000, and 
plans of the central government to aid the provin- 
cial governments in improvements in that direc- 
tion will require an expenditure of $10,000,000, in 
addition to large expenditures of the latter on 
their own account. Invitations for bids on these 
various construction contracts are published in the 
newspapers from time to time, but the time limit 
fixed is usually so short that representation in 
Buenos Aires of American firms seeking this trade 
is necessary; and investment of American capital 
in Argentine enterprises is an important factor 
in securing contracts. 


CONSIDER ANTIDUMPING MEASURE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—There is a fair 
prospect that antidumping legislation, which has 
been slumbering in Congress for a long time, will 
be passed before the present session adjourns. Sen- 
ate Republican leaders have determined to take 
action at once in the finance committee. The meas- 
ure was introduced in the House by Representative 
Fordney, of Michigan, chairman of the ways and 
means committee, and passed in December. Since 
that time it has been pending before the Senate 
finance committee, but has received little atten- 
tion owing to the Versailles treaty and other mat- 
ters. The Fordney antidumping bill applies to 
all sorts of goods which might be imported into 
the United States and sold at relatively low prices 

in competition with the America made product. 











UNIFORM BILL OF LADING FOR EXPORT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—In connection 
with ‘‘Foreign Commerce Order No. 1,’’ stating 
regulations under which common carriers by water 
engaged in foreign commerce shall comply under 
Section 25 of the Interstate Commerce Act as sup- 
plemented by Section 441 of the Transportation 
Act, the Interstate Commerce Commission sug- 
gested the desirability of an early conference be- 
tween representatives of the railroads and ocean 
carriers to work out the provisions of a uniform 
thru bill of lading to cover export shipments from 
points of origin to final destination. 

After such a uniform thru bill has been agreed 
upon by the rail and water carriers it must be sub- 
ge to the commission for its approval under 

e law. 


ARGENTINA’S PULP WOOD RESOURCES 

WasuHincTon, D. C., April 13.—The present 
world shortage of paper pulp has led to some dis- 
cussion in Argentina, according to a report re- 
ceived here, of the possibilities of developing the 
forestral resources of that country and of stim- 
ulating local manufacture of wood pulp for domes- 
tic consumption and export. 

In proportion to the population of the country 
there is considerable consumption of paper and 
paper products in the Argentine, the report points 
out. Several paper mills are using imported pul} 
and waste products but the bulk of the paper i: 
imported. Utilization of the forest region in 
Misiones Territory in the northwest has been sug- 
gested for the manufacture of pulp. The woods 
are said to be suitable and ready means of water 
transportation are offered. There has been talk o! 
European capital going to Argentina, the repori 
says, to develop the industry. Part of the land is 
still in the hands of the Government but much o/ 
it is privately owned. One holding containing 
more than 400,000 acres, fronting on the Parana 
River and covered with heavy forests with ar 
abundance of pines 65 feet high, was recently 
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ffered for sale at about $2 per acre. The terri- 
ry is sparsely settled, the report says, but it is 
ie of the sections to which immigrants are now 
irning. Engineers who have been over the area 
iaim that its hills show traces of copper and iron. 
n this account and due to the great fertility of 
the soil, it is believed that the land, after clearing, 
ould be sold to immigrants at a large advance 
ver the present value. 


TO SELL SURPLUS HARDWOOD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13.—The air service 
has cleaned up all of its surplus lumber except 
ipproximately 5,600,000 feet of hardwoods. The 
major part of this is black walnut, used for pro- 

eller construction primarily. It is said to be the 
prettiest stuff that a walnut man ever saw. The 
market for this grade of walnut is now well over 
£300 a thousand feet, while the beautiful mahog- 
any on hand, absolutely perfect, is said to be 
worth upwards of $350 on the present market. 
There are considerable quantities of cherry, ash, 
maple and some elm, with similar quantities of a 
few other items. 

This hardwood is to be sold thru Phillips & Ste- 
vens, who handled all the softwood sold by the 
air service under a general contract for the sale 
of surplus War Department lumber. That Uncle 
Sam will get fine prices for this stock goes without 
question, since there is a big demand and a short 
supply. 


A LEADER IN WEST COAST DEVELOPMENT 
(Concluded from Front Page) 

With the exception of three years, Matthias 
Elias has been with the Schwager & Nettleton in- 
terests in the wholesale end since 1904, as buyer 
much of the time and later in charge of the sales 
of the wholesale department. He is a native of 
Eindhoven, Holland, where he was born in 1877, his 
father being a manufacturer of cotton goods. When 
eighteen years of age Mr. Elias was sent by his 
father to the United States to remain a couple of 
years to complete his education and while here to 
learn about the manufacture of cotton goods in 
New England. 

This sojourn in this country spoiled Mr. Elias 
for residing longer in the land of wooden shoes and 
windmills and after he had been home but three 
months he returned to the United States and in 
1899 was sent to the Philippines as assistant mana- 
ger of the Philippines Lumber & Development Co., 
Manila, which built the first sawmill on the islands. 
He remained there until 1904, when he returned to 
the United States on a vacation trip. On his way 
back he stayed over for a brief visit in Seattle and 
was so well pleased with the city that he gave up 
his position in the Philippines and went with 
Schwager & Nettleton as buyer. During the brief 
period that he was away he was wholesaling and 
manufacturing on his own account. 

Representation in the Middle West 

The Chicago representative of the Nettleton 
Lumber Co. is the Dwight Davis Lumber Co. with 
offices in the Fisher Building. This concern was 
organized Jan. 1 last, with Dwight Davis as presi- 
dent and W. B. Nettleton as vice president. It 
was formed thru the desire of Mr. Nettleton and 
Mr. Davis to become associated in business as 

result of their experience during the period be- 
tween 1905 and 1910, when Mr. Davis was sent to 
Chicago as the representative of Schwager & Nettle- 
ton (Ine.), and achieved marked success, especially 
in the car material and industrial lumber trade. 

Mr. Nettleton was also fortunate in securing the 
services of C. M. Stafford, of Minneapolis, well 
known lumber salesman, who represents the Nettle- 

i Lumber Co. in that territory. This connection 
was the result also of an old association between 
tiese two men in the early days of their lumber 
csreer when they were both in the employ of the 

. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


Concern Shows Promise of Greater Future 


Mr. Nettleton has ever been active in all work 
r the good of the lumber industry of the West. 
‘e has taken a prominent part in the affairs of 
> West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and dur- 
z the war period he served as the member of a 
mmittee that advised with the price fixing board 
_: Washington regarding western lumber prices. 
e has been active in the various Liberty loan 
‘ives and has always been prompt in doing his 
rt for the public good.. There is a large meas- 
of personal satisfaction that comes with suc- 
oss after long and earnest effort, and this Mr. 
ttleton has merited. He and his associates have 
athered severe storms in the business world and 
“ave passed thru periods of hard times for north 
“acifie coast millmen. He has stuck grimly to the 
path before him and has won out. He and his 
sociates in the Nettleton Lumber Co. are each 
particularly fitted for that part of the business for 
“aich they are responsible, all of which should aid 
‘1 developing a larger business and a greater 
‘uture for the new concern. 











Lumber Transportation 








DISCUSS INCREASED FREIGHT RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13.—Members of the 
general rate committee of the railroads have been in 
conference with members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission during the last few days on the 
subject of increased rates. While specific inform- 
ation is lacking, the understanding is that the car- 
riers’ representatives showed the commission what 
the roads could do with a general increase of 15 
percent, and also how much more they could do with 
a general increase of 20 percent or 25 percent. They 
believe that with a 25 percent increase they would 
be able to go ahead with important improvements 
and betterments in the transportation service of the 
country. The commission has not yet definitely an- 
nounced whether the country will be divided into 
rate groups or treated as a whole for rate making 
purposes. The general opinion is that the final 
decision will be to continue the three big classifica- 
tion groups, with, possibly, 2 few subgroups. 

The commission is of the opinion that it is not 
ealled upon by the terms of the Transportation 
Act to initiate increased rates, and feels that the 
roads should initiate rates as heretofore. This being 
the case, the carriers are expected to file a formal 
statement showing the amount of money they feel 
they are entitled to if the transportation service 1s 
to be developed to a high point of efficiency, and 
leave the method of application to the commission. 
Consequently, if the lumber industry desires to 
submit any suggestions regarding the application 
of proposed increased rates on lumber they prob- 
ably should be submitted to the commission direct 
rather than to the carriers. 

So far as can be ascertained, the tentative figures 
submitted by the carriers’ representatives were not 
acceptable to the commission, and the carriers were 
instructed to file definite figures covering what they 
feel to be their needs, after which the commission 
will formally pass upon the matter. Some form of 
percentage increase is to be expected. Whether 
under such a general increase the commission will 
make a proviso that the rates on lumber are not to 
exceed a specified figure per hundred pounds as in 
the original 25 percent case, is a matter for future 
development. That a general increase is coming, of 
course, is conceded. The attitude of lumbermen on 
this point from the outset has been that they were 
willing to see any increase that may be actually 
necessary, since they want improved transportation. 





TO ABOLISH STORAGE CHARGE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 12.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commisson, according to the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, has announced authoriza- 
tion of a new tariff abolishing, effective June 1, 
1920, the $10 a day penalty charge on lumber held 
for reconsignment after expiration of the free time 
provided in present demurrage tariffs. 

The association is also authority for the state- 
ment that the Southern Railway will no longer re- 
quire permits on cargoes of lumber and forest prod- 
ucts moving over its lines to New Orleans for ex- 
port. 

There will be no change for the present, accord- 
ing to the association, in the distribution of ex- 
penses involved in the construction of industrial 
tracks. The railroads, under private control, will 
saddle the entire cost on industries requiring tracks, 
just as was done under Government operation of 
the carriers. 


PROTEST UNJUST STORAGE CHARGES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 12.—St. Louis lumbermen 
are incensed at the action of railroads in assessing 
storage charges on cars handled in transit under 
conditions existing at present. This charge is be- 
ing made by the railroads when freight is tied up 
at terminals because of the strike of switchmen 
here and elsewhere. The lumbermen contend that 
the conditions which cause the tie-up and the con- 
sequent holding of cars at junction points is neither 
an act of Providence nor the fault of the lumber- 
men, to whom the cars have been consigned. There- 
fore, they consider the charge unjust. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, thru 
its secretary, Patrick F. Cook, today sent a protest 
to George B. McGinty, secretary of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as follows: 

At a conference with several members of this ex- 
change yesterday we discovered that the railroad com- 
panies at the present time are advising us that on cars 
handled in transit a storage charge of $10 a day 
will be assessed. 

You are undoubtedly aware that practically all 
railroads thru the middle West at the present time are 
embargoed, occasioned by an insurrection in the union 
labor fold, and our object in writing you is to ascer- 
tain if possible what the commission’s position is re- 
garding the refusal of the carriers at a time like this 
in accepting reconsigning instructions and releasing the 
shippers from this responsibility. 





Now we feel that if the embargo was occasioned by 
an act of Providence, and a condition beyond the con- 
trol of the carriers, there might be some justification 
in the attitude that they have assumed, but we have 
been unable to reconcile ourselves to the justness of 
their position where the conditions are brought about 
as they have been in this particular instance, and if 
it would be consistent with the commission, or you, we 
would appreciate very much, indeed, an expression from 
you as to what your ideas are in regard to the car- 
riers refusing to accept reconsigning instructions from 
us and relieving us from both the $5 a day demurrage 
and $10 a day storage. 


COMMERCE COMMISSION HEARINGS 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—In a tentative 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket No. 11063—Holly Ridge Lumber Co. vs. 
Director General and Missouri Pacific Railway Co. 
—Attorney Examiner Disque recommends that the 
commission hold that ‘‘defendant’s increased 
switching charge of 2 cents a hundred pounds for 
the movement of cars in interstate traffic between 
complainant’s plant and the junction of defend- 
ant’s line with that of the Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific at Monroe, La., is found unreasonable,’’ 
and that a charge of $5 a car for this service be 
prescribed for the future. 

The commission has assigned the following lum- 
ber cases for oral argument: 


No. 10979—McGowin Lumber Co. vs. director gen- 
eral, Southern Railway Co. et al., May 5. 

No. 10991—McGowin Lumber Co. vs. director gen- 
=. Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co. et al., 
May 5. 

No. 10827—Swift Lumber Co. vs. Fernwood & Gulf 
Railroad Co., director general et al., May 15. ° 

The El Paso Sash & Door Co. has filed a com- 
plaint against Director General Hines, as Federal 
agent, attacking the reasonableness of rates on 
common window glass shipped from Fredonia, 
Kan., and Okmulgee, Okla., to El Paso, Tex. 


MAKE FREIGHT CARS WORK HARDER 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 12.—C. H. Rodehaver, sec- 
retary of the National Basket & Fruit Package 
Manufacturers’ Association, advances a sugges- 
tion as to a method whereby the railroads may be 
able to meet the demand ior better service with- 
out the purchase of new cars. The plan seems 
simple. 

Mr. Rodehaver believes that the shippers of the 
country have done all they possibly could to relieve 
the situation growing out of the shortage of equip- 
ment, and that they can do no more. He contends 
now that it is up to the railroads, and that they 
should act. 

He points out that statistics show that the daily 
average movement of a freight car is twenty- 
four miles, and that there are approximately 2,400,- 





000 freight cars. It is estimated that 600,000 addi- 


tional freight cars are needed. Mr. Rodehaver in- 
sists that if the railroads will increase the daily 
average movement of freight cars from twenty- 
four miles to thirty miles, which ought to be easily 
done, it would mean an added efficiency equal to the 
600,000 new freight cars that are needed. 

‘*The shippers are loading cars to their full 
capacity, and are loading and unloading them with 
the greatest speed,’’ he said. ‘‘It is now up to 
the railroads.’’ 





THE GRADUAL recession of prices, from the ex- 
treme peak reached, of three of the great basic raw 
materials—steel, wool and leather—is a significant 
feature of the present economic situation. The re- 
cession of steel prices from the high point is a 
matter of common knowledge. A glance at the 
course of prices for the other materials named is 
interesting. Jan. 1, 1919, the finer grades of wool 
sold for $1.55 a pound. Jan. 1, 1920, they sold for 
$1.95. Today they are selling for $1.65. The 
coarsest grades which sold for 70 cents a pound 
the first of last year brought 80 cents the first 
of this year. Today they bring but 60 cents. 

The leather situation is similar. Prices for 
leather are lower now than they were Jan. 1 of this 
year, and their descent, by slow degrees, has been 
such that observers think the recession will be 
permanent. 

The first of this year, steers’ hides sold for 39 
cents a pound. The first of February they had 
gone up a cent, but they dropped back again in 
the middle of that month. The first of March they 
had dropped another cent, to 38; since then they 
have gone down to 35, where they are now. Calf- 
skins were 70 cents a pound the first of the year, 
and held there till the middle of February, when 
they went to 65 and then to 60 cents. The first of 
March they were down to 45; then they went up to 
50 and then to ,their present price of 65 cents. 
Observers believe that the recent rise is merely a 
flurry and does not indicate a lasting upward 
trend. 
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ARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


The excellent quality of our 
stumpage and careful manu- 
facture insures you uniform 


In the 


future rely upon us for big 


quality and grading. 


values in 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Poplar, 
Hickory, Cottonwood 


Let us know your needs. 


NS BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER CHICA 
IRGAN STREET 


3622°3628 SOUTH MO! 


TELEPHONE BOULEVARD 630 








KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We solicit he inquiries for Fir lumber and 
Red Cedar Shingles. Our mill connections are 
second to none. Discrimination, with us, is 
an art; acquired in an experience of twenty- 
five years, and more. Our specialty, however, 
is dependable Yellow Pine en route. Ask for 
our lists. 








A. J. LUSTIG 
MILL ENGINEER 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
LEWIS BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., USS.A. | 


Cable Address, ‘‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 





Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 

















TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
* 1 ek Bidg. NEW ORLEANS J 








Over 1,000,000 Acres 


Our cruisers estimated the timber and pulpwood during 
1919. Organization, System and Men. We have them. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 














HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 


For Sale Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
buyers of farms and cut-over timber lands. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Harrison—Walter G. Barron has 
purchased the saw mill that was operated by the 
Gabbard Lumber Co. of Delaney. 

CONNECTICUT. Manchester—The C. W. 
Co. has been sold to the W. G. Glenny Co. 

ILLINO!IS. Chicago—The Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Specialty Co. has been sold to the Mutual 
Manufacturing Co., of Dayton, Ohio. 

Lindenwood—The Holcomb Dutton Lumber Co. 
has been sold to the Lindenwood Codperative Ex- 
change. 

Ogden—Hunter, Rourke & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Hunter Lumber Co. 

Pinckneyville—The lumber yards of Malone & 
Winthrop and H. R. Schulze & Son have been con- 
solidated and will be operated under the name of 
Pinckneyville Lumber Co. 

Tolono—The firm of Hunter, Rourke & Co. has 
not been changed as has been erroneously reported 
but continues the business under the old name. 

Urbana—The firm of Hunter, Rourke & Co. has 
been succeeded by Hunter, Wood & Co. 

INDIANA. Crawfordsville—The Indiana Mill & 
Lumber Co. has moved its general offices from Chi- 
cago to Crawfordsville and will occupy the entire 
second floor of the Elston National Bank Building. 
The company has recently purchased a 15,000 ca- 
pacity sawmill at Waynetown, Ind., and will manu- 
facture Indiana hardwoods. A distributing yard is 
maintained at Crawfordsville. : 

Loogootee—The Brown Lumber Co. is succeeded 
by the Brown & Wallace Lumber Co. 

New Albany—The Period Cabinet Co. has pur- 
chased the plant of the American Cabinet Co. and 
plans to operate both plants which will result in a 
capacity of 300 cabinets daily. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—The Iowa Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co. has purchased the yard of Franks & Son 
at Onslow, Iowa, and that of H. H. Schneckloth, at 
Dixon, Iowa. ; 

Fontanelle—C. E. Hulbert has sold his lumber 
yard to the Farmers’ Coéperative Lumber Co. 

Parkersburg—A. R. Baxter has sold his yard to 
the Parkersburg Lumber Co. which took possession 
on April 1. The company is composed of E. H. 
Williams, president; D. W. Moss, vice-president, 
treasurer and manager, and Robert L. Williams, 
secretary. 

MAINE. Auburn—The Adams-Chalmers Co. has 
changed its name to Chalmers Lumber Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Philipp—The sales office of the 
Tallahatchie Lumber Co. has been moved to Mem- 
phis and will be located on the third floor of the 
Clarendon Building, 155 Madison Avenue. 

MISSOURI. Center View—Herring & Repp are 
succeeded by Bodwell Bros. in the building ma- 
terial, hardware and lumber business. 


NEBRASKA. Brainard—The Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. has purchased the yard of Searle & Chapin. 


NEVADA. Sparks—The Verdi Lumber Co. has 
purchased the C. O. D. Woodyard. 

OHIO. Conneaut—The Conneaut Lumber Co. has 
been sold to the Stow Lumber & Coal Co., of North 
East, Pa., which operates a number of yards in 
New York and Pennsylvania. T. L. Miller will be 
the manager of the Conneaut branch. 

Marion—The Emerson Sash & Door Co. will move 
its plant to Ishpeming, Mich., that city having 
offered it a desirable building in a location -where 
raw materials can be easily obtained. The com- 
pany is now making children’s coaster wagons. 

OREGON. Gold Hill—The Gold Hill Lumber & 
Railway Co.’s sawmill plant on Sardine Creek, six 
miles from Gold Hill, has been sold to C. O. Wolbro, 
F C. Goets and A. C. Stewart, of Seattle, who will 
remove the equipment to Jump Off Joe creek in 
Josephine County and will operate under the name 
of Josephine Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Merlin. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Fairchance—The Darby Lum- 
_— _ is succeeded by the Darby-Humbert Lum- 

er Co. 

Greencastle—The Greencastle Elevator Co. has 
purchased the lumber stock of F. W. Barnhart. 

Philadelphia—The Frank C. Gillingham & Son 
Co. has changed the name to The Gillingham Co. 

Wilkesbarre—The Anthracite Timber Co. has 
— its name to John N. Eschenbach Lumber 

0. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Charles W. John- 
son Lumber Co., has removed its offices from 954 
Stuart Building to 742-748 Henry Building. 

Tacoma—The Young & Johnson Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to A. C. Young (Inc.). 

WISCONSIN. Janesville—The P. H. Quim Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Solie Lumber 
Co., recently incorporated with a capital of $30,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—George M. 
Reynolds, formerly with the Canadian Puget Sound 
Lumber Co., of Victoria, has taken over the mill of 
the Bulman Lumber Co. on Salt Spring Island, one 
of the group in the Gulf of Georgia. 

_Vancouver—H. T. Ross and J. D. Sinclair, prin- 
cipals in the East & West Lumber Co., of Van- 
couver, have purchased a small plant near Port 
Alberni on Vancouver Island. 

Vancouver—The plant of the Burrard Lumber 
Co., of 35,000 feet capacity, which has been operated 
until recently by Douglas & Abernathy, has been 
ae by F. L. Buckley, of the Massett Timber 

Oo 


King 


Vancouver—The Prince Rupert Lumber Co.’s 
plant at Prince Rupert will be taken over by E. F. 
Duby. Its capacity is 40,000 feet. 

Vancouver—The Gerrard Lumber Co.’s mill on 
Trout Lake, Kootenay District, which has a capac- 
ity of 75,000 feet, has been acquired by the Gerrard- 
Lardo Lumber Mills. The principals in this deal 
are E. R. Day, of the Federal Lumber Co., and J. 
R. Craig, of Vancouver. 

Kamloops—A three-fourths interest in the Shus- 
wap Lake sawmill has been sold by Neale Murray, 
of Kamloops, to Brown & Rutherford, sash and 
door manufacturers of Winnipeg. The plant is of 
4C,000 feet capacity. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORIA. Los Angeles—James Shultz Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


FLORIDA. 
corporated. 

Sarasota—Duncan Lumber Co., 
capital, $75,000. 

GEORGIA. Baxley—Baxley Milling Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

INDIANA. Crawfordsville—Montgomery County 
Housing Corporation, capital, $50,000. 

Decatur—Decatur Home Builders, 
capital, $50,000. 

Indianapolis—Southwestern Land & Timber Co., 
increasing capital from $10,000 to $150,000. 

Lafayette—Lafayette Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $25,000 to $50,000. ‘ 

Lake—Richland Building & Loan Association, in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Newcastle—Bowyer Co., incorporated; 
$10,000; contracting and construction. 

South Bend—Miami Land & Home Building Co., 
incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

MAINE. Vinalhaven—Walls Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Holland—West Michigan Furniture 
Co., incorporated; capital, $800,000. es 

Holland—Holland Home _ Building Association, 
capital, $200,000. 

MONTANA. Helena—McClelland Creek Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Hendersonville — Pace- 
Fisher Lumber Co., incorporated; capital $50,000. 
Hollister—Hollister Lumber Co., incorporated. 
Lillington—Chaffin Lumber ‘Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

OHIO. Bannock—Doudna Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $60,000. 

incinnati—Freiberg Lumber Co., 

capital from $50,000 to $250,000. 

a Basket & Veneer Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

Toledo—Lucas County Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Cement—Cement Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

OREGON. Corvallis—Siletz Bay Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Gresham—Bull Run Lumber Co., incorporated. 

= Falls—White Pine Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

Oakridge—Oakridge Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Portland—Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital to $500,000. 

"ini Planing Mill Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Central Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., incorporated. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Hartford—Hartford Lumber 
& Supply Co., incorporated. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Walsh Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; wholesale hardwood 
lumber. 

Memphis—Memphis Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
increasing capital from $100,000 to $750,060. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Toombs-Shepherd Sash & 
Door Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Houston—Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $1,000,000 to $1,750,000. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Bellingham United 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Bellingham—Lake Samish Lumber & Shingle Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Kelso—Thompson-Ford Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Lake Cle Elum—Lake Cle Elum Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

Midson—Gilt Edge Cedar Shingle Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000; to operate mill at Midson; 
organized by Grays Harbor men. 

Port Angeles—Hauge Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

Seattle—Pacific Lumber & Shingle Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

Seattle—Finical Fir & Cedar Co., incorporated; 
capital, $8,000. 

Seattle—American Export Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $1,000. 

Spokane—Missoula White Pine Sash Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

Spokane—Colburn Manufacturing Co. of Wash- 
ington, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Vancouver—North Fork Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 


WISCONSIN. Monroe—Winslow Codperative As- 
sociation; incorporated; capital, $40,000; to deal in 
seeds, lumber and farm machinery. 

Sheboygan Falls—Wood Tire Silo Co., increasing 
capital from $20,000 to $100,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Bentonville—H. I. Groum and W. 
T. Mitchell have purchased property here and will 
erect a building to be used as a barrel factory. 

_ Jefferson Springs—The Jefferson Lumber Co. is 
installing a saw and lath mill here. The plant will 
have a capacity of about 45,000 lath a week. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Hillerich & Brads- 
by Co. has started work on a $2,000 addition to 
manufacture base ball bats and golf clubs. 

Louisville—The J. D. Hollingshead Co. has been 
granted a permit for a $7,600 addition to its coop- 
erage plant. 

Whitesburg—The Luces E. Moore Stave Co. has 
purchased large white oak tracts on Upper Rock- 
house Creek and will install stave mills. The Ken- 
tucky Stave & Heading Co. will also install mills 
on Line Fork. A. C. Burton and others of Ma- 
toaka, W. Va., are installing a 15,000 feet capacity 
mill on Big Cowan Creek a few miles from Whites- 
burg and the Louisville Cooperage Co. is reported 
to be developing large sections near here. . 

_Whitesburg—The Jefferson Lumber Co., of Louis- 
ville, is erecting a 15,000 foot mill near here. 


LOUISIANA. Monroe—The Motor Wheel Corpo- 


Milton—East Bay Lumber Co., in- 


incorporated; 


incorporated; 


capital, 


increasing 


ration, of Lansing, Mich., has purchased a site and 
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will establish a branch here for the manufacture 
of spokes, hubs and rims. The concern has ac- 
quired timber and stumpage rights on land along 
the Missouri Pacific between Monroe and Alex- 
andria. 

Tallulah—The Evans & Stinnett Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. is erecting a nine-foot band sawmill which 
will be in operation in about sixty days. The com- 
pany, which was recently incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $300,000, will have offices at Tallulah and 


Louisville. W. A. Stinnett, of Whitesburg, Ky., is 
president and L. L. Basham, Owensboro, Ky., is 
secretary. 

NEBRASKA. ‘Trenton—The Trenton Lumber 


Co. is building a warehouse. 


OREGON. Glenbrook—E. B. Kingman, president 
of the Alsea River Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., will 
erect a sawmill here. 

TEXAS. Necessity—The Stonewall Jackson 
Lumber Co. will erect a two-story office building 
and double the capacity of its yards. 

VERMONT. Brattleboro—Ground has been brok- 
en by the Brattleboro Lumber Corporation for a 
new building, 35 by 80 feet, containing four dry 
kilns. The company will expand by beginning the 
manufacture of wood heels for ladies’ shoes. 


WASHINGTON. Chehalis—The Coal Creek Lum- 
ber Co. will rebuild the mill that was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The new mill will have a capacity 
of 100,000 feet daily. Dry kilns will also be erected. 

Raymond—A number of business men of Ray- 
mond have organized to erect a sawmill here. They 
have purchased the Drussler Timber Holdings of 
about 100,000,000 feet of fir and will organize a com- 
pany to be capitalized at $75,000. No names are 
given in the report received. 

Everett—The Welliver Mill Co. will erect a plant 
costing about $2,000, to make shingles. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Richwood—Plans are being 
made for the organization of a Chamber of Com- 
merce here for the purpose of advertising this sec- 
tion as a site for manufacturing products of wood. 
A toy factory located in Buffalo, N. Y., is at pres- 
ent seeking a location. 

Weston—The Hope Lumber Co. will rebuild the 
planing mill formerly operated at East Weston. A 
modern building will be erected and the present 
mill will be fitted with some additional machinery. 
The dry kiln, recently burned, has been rebuilt 
temporarily, but a new kiln will be installed later. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton — The Toy Co., of 
America, a new corporation, will build and equip a 
—— costing about $20,000. C. L. Wiggin is man- 
a ° 

Appleton—The Appleton Wood Products Co. has 
broken ground for three dry kilns, each 23 by 66 
feet, increasing the output to 15,000 feet a day. 

Eagle River—The A. H. Stange Lumber Co., of 
Merrill, Wis., is reported to be considering the pro- 
ject of building and equipping a new hardwood 
saw and planing mill here. 

Kenosha—The Bain Wagon Co. has increased its 
capitalization from $400,000 to $1,200,000 and con- 
templates important enlargements of its factory. 

Milwaukee—The Utility Pattern Works, 758 South 
Pierce Street, will build a one-story shop addition, 
30 by 100 feet, costing about $15,000 with equipment. 

Two Rivers—The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. is 
having plans prepared for a new administration 
building to cost $75,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Two new 
mills are going in near Courtenay, at the northern 
end of Vancouver Island. Returned soldiers, 
financed by the Government, will have one and the 
other will be operated by W. C. Spicer and J. 


Mitchell. 
NEW VENTURES 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Southern Wood 
Products Co. will manufacture auto bodies in ad- 
dition to building material. The company has an- 
nounced plans for the erection of fifty homes in 
Louisville. 

New Castle—The R. T. Foree Co. will open a 
building supply and lumber business on May 1. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The New Orleans 
Lath Manufacturing Co., composed of Joseph Schil- 
koffsky and son, Alex, has established a lath fac- 
tory at Willow Street and the New Basin Canal. 
The plant, which was placed in operation on April 
9, has a capacity of 20,000 lath and will manufac- 
ture both pine and cypress product. 

MARYLAND. Paramount—Harry R. 
will open a lumber business here. 

MINNESOTA. Waubun—The Doremkemper 
Lumber Co. will open a yard here. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Rapid City—The Fish & 
Hunter Co. will locate a wholesale and retail yard 
here as branch of its Deadwood business. 

TEXAS. Hicksbaugh—The Lodwick Lumber Co., 
of Shreveport, La., has established Texas head- 


juarters here. 
CASUALTIES 


_FLORIDA. Apopka—The Consumers Iumber & 
Veneer Co., has had a loss by fire. 

Dorcas—The portable sawmill of Howell Powell 
was burned recently and a considerable portion of 
the lumber damaged. 

INDIANA. Newcastle—The Hoosier Manufactur- 

ing Co., maker of kitchen cabinets, suffered a loss 
by fire in a dry kiln which is estimated at $2,000. 
_ MARYLAND. Luke—The plant of the W. G. Sig- 
ler Co. was destroyed by fire on April 6 with no in- 
Surance. The loss is estimated at $50,000. The 
company had the contract for the erection of sev- 
eral hundred houses at Potomac Park, Cumber- 
land, and the finished material for these houses 
was in the mill and was burned. 

MICHIGAN. Manistique—Goodwille Bros. suf- 
fered a loss of $120.000 in the box factory here dur- 
ing the recent flood. 

Manistique—The Waddell Lumber Co. suffered a 
loss of about $15,000 in the flood. 

MISSISSIPPI. Clyde—The Lamar Lumber Co. 
lost its store by fire caused by lightning. The loss 
is estimated at $25,000, covered by insurance. 


Rowland 


Brookhaven—The plant of the Lincoln Lumber 
Co. was burned with an approximate loss of $85,- 
000 and only $30,000 insurance. 

Bond—The North Lumber Co. had a fire loss at 





its sawmill plant with about 500,000 feet of lumber 
damaged. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The York Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. lost a planing mill by fire on 
April 9, the loss being estimated at $500,000 includ- 
ing a large amount of lumber. The plant will be 
rebuilt. { 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—The Coal Creek Lum- 
ber Co. suffered a heavy loss by fire recently, the 
main mill and dry kilns being destroyed. The loss 
is estimated at $175,000. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


PRINCETON, Ky., April 12.—Col. G. L. Berry has 
sold the timber on 4,500 acres of land in Trigg County 
to the Indiana Tie Co., of Evansville, Ind. 








ANACORTES, WASH., April 10.—The Morrison Mill 
Co. has completed the purchase of 32,000,000 feet of 
timber on the Skagit River between Clear Lake limits 
and the Skagit River. The price is given as $320,000. 
This tract, it is estimated, will supply logs for fifteen 
years to the Morrison mill at Anacortes, 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS, April 12.—The Sabine Tram Co. 
has sold to A. C. Symmes, a New Orleans capitalist, 
19,000 acres of cut-over land in Bouregard Parish, 
Louisiana, for approximately $8 an acre. The pur- 
chasers announce colonization of the tract, but rumor 
says that oil development is planned. — 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 13.—The Penrod-Jurden 
Co. announce the purchase of 2,800 acres of hardwood 
timber land just south of Tallulah, La., on the Mem- 
phis, Helena & Louisiana line of the Iron Mountain 
System. The timber will be transported to the two 
mills of the company at Helena, Ark. 


HuntTineton, W. Va., April 12.—The D. E. Hewitt 
Lumber Co. has purchased a 10,000-acre timber tract 
on Coal River from H. A. Robson, Dr. L. Prichard 
and L. M. La Follette. The price was in excess of 
$300,000. The logs will be shipped into Huntington 
and manufactured into lumber there, insuring the 
operation of the Huntington mills for at least eight 
years. 











HATTIESBURG, Miss., April 13.—Announcement has 
been made that the Bolinger-Franklin Lumber Co., 
operating a sawmill at Zama, Miss., has closed a 
deal with the Mortgage Securities Co. for a tract con- 
taining 25,000 acres of timber land in Neshoba, Wins- 
ton and Leake counties at a price around $450,000. 
The land contains 180,000,000 feet of timber, it is 
estimated, about sixty percent pine and the rest 
hardwood. 


WHITESBvRG, Ky., April 13.—A. C. Burton, Matoake, 
W. Va., has purchased the Adams and Caudill hard- 
wood timber tracts on the Big Cowan Creek head- 
waters east of here. A mill will be installed at once. 
A. C. Craft, sr., and others of Millstone, Ky., have 
also purchased hardwood timber lands near Deane. 





Bancor, Me., April 12.—E. B. Draper has purchased 
timber tracts along the St. Croix River in Washing- 
ton County, owned for many years by H. F. Eaton & 
Sons, of Calais, and in addition valuable water privi- 
leges, mills, buildings, wharf and vessel property. The 
—— holdings comprise 262,000 acres of well wooded 
ands. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 12.—The supreme court of 
Tennessee has given R. J. Wiggs, in his suit against 
the Darnell-Love Lumber Co., Leland, Miss., only a 
partial victory. Mr. Wiggs secured a verdict in the 
chancery court at Memphis returning to him 800 shares 
of stock in the defendant company on the ground that 
the defendants could not, under the laws of Tennessee, 
purchase stock in their own company. The supreme 
court in reviewing the case held that Mr. Wiggs was 
entitled to 580 of the 800 shares, saying that these 
still stood in his name on the books of the defendant 
company. It held, however, that as the 220 remain- 
ing shares had already been transferred on the books 
of the company, he was not entitled to recover these 
shares. The case is remanded to the chancery court 
of Shelby County for the purpose of carrying out the 
decree as modified. 








CINCINNATI, OnI0, April 12.—Suit was filed today 
in the United States district court at Cincinnati by 
the George F. Kerns Lumber Co., of Chicago, against 
John T. Breece and S. E. Sibley, partners doing bust- 
ness as the Breece Lumber Co. at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
The proceeding is for the recovery of $30,971.76 with 
interest and costs, the amount specifically named 
being claimed as damages for alleged failure of the 
defendants to deliver lumber under contract, for over- 
payments claimed to have been made to the defendants 
and for expenses of inspection provided for under the 
contract. 





Astoria, Ore., April 10.—Robert S. Shaw, former 
manager of the Hammond Lumber Co.’s plant here, 
today filed suit in the circuit court_against the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., G. B. McLeod, J. K. Weatherford 
and A. B. Hammond to recover possession of 231 shares 
of preferred and 151 shares of common stock in the 
Hammond Lumber Co., valued altogether at $100,000. 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ Association of Paducah, 
Ky., many members of which are lumber manu- 
facturers and owners of wood consuming plants, 
have come out against the closed shop. Resolutions 
adopted by the association urge the establishment 
of more harmonious industrial relations between 
the employer and employee; declare that the closed 
shop is un-American, illegal and unfair to the inde- 
pendent workman; that every effort will be made to 
resist lockouts, strikes, boycotts and kindred evils; 
that the members will support the properly con- 
stituted authorities for the impartial enforcement 
of law for the strict maintenance of order at all 
times; and that no person born or naturalized in 
the United States shall be deprived of protection 
under the laws and of his right to live and to own 


property. 


erry & Parker Co., 
Inc. 


Insurance Economists 
at 66 Broadway, New 
York, earnestly urges up- 
on every manufacturing 
lumberman the necessity 
for carrying Use & Oc- 
cupancy Insurance to 
protect himself against 
the loss of profit inevit- 
ably following the de- 
struction of any part of 
his plant by Fire or 
Tornado. 


(Write for Information— 
Rates and Forms.) 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 
Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 

Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


1,926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 





Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 


Have your whole opera- 
tions planned and sys- 
tematized now — Next 
Winter’s logging will 
then show a Summer 
Average Cost. 


T. G. Masterson 


| (Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 











L 606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA, . 
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We are manufacturing more than two and one- 
half million feet of lumber per month of various 
woods, principally Poplar, but our present stocks 
are badly broken, caused by heavy sales in the 
past two months. However, even though we 
haven’t much to offer, we still have a small 
amount of stock in the different thicknesses and 
grades of Poplar and will welcome your inquiries. 





We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 
If It’s . PR 
% Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


J. H. Mackelduff Chicago New England 
Manager, Representative, Representative 
Gen. Sales Office,  manley & Boyd J. J. Bertholet 


ciecib. Danmaeteant 
512-13 Pennsylvania 'g38 Otis Bldg. 30 Hemenway St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Tl. Boston, Mass. 
Phone, Spruce 1593 Phone, Main 1894 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 


NOW READY 
BEECH "ro saw 
Want orders for BILLS, 


Plank, Switch Ties, etc. 
to be cut to your order. 


THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 














Mills: Vaughan, W. Va. CHARLESTON, W. VA, , 
= 


— St. Francis Delta Hardwoods = 


For thirty years we have been manufacturing 
and selling Oak, Ash, Gum, Maple, Elm, 
Cypress, Sycamore and Cottonwood to exact- 
ing buyers and therefore know your needs. 











Try us when you want high grade lumber. 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
\._ Memphis, Tenn. Kansas City, Mo. 





ee 








ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum. 








Also Ash, Elm, Cypress and Cottonwood. 
Mills at Memphis and Belzoni. Sales Office at Belzoni. 
You Get GU 
Big Value 


Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 








.When We 
Ship It 





























FOR 
GUM Factory 
TRADE 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 











TEXAS DEALERS MEET IN INSTRUCTIVE ANNUAL 


(Concluded from page 52) 


Mr. Pip said business was poor and that he just 
could not figure against them mail order houses 
and he ought to have the bill at his own figures 
because he was a local man and helped support the 
town. The customer soon went away mad and fully 
resolved to buy out of town. Then the bill was 
sold by modern methods. The last demonstration 
was of an outside capitalist coming in to arrange 
for building a local store building. These demon- 
strations were full of humorous hits, but they 
were carefully based on selling psychology and 
were worked out to be genuine demonstrations of 
methods. That they were successful was proved 
by the fire of comment and criticism which fol- 
lowed. One comment that seemed most popular 
was that the good dealer instead of arranging to 
go to the customer’s house after supper to confer 
with both the husband and wife should have a 
service room and should go out in his car and 
bring the customers down to his place of business 
where he could show samples of material and could 
have all the other selling helps. The lumber store 
idea is making immense progress in Texas. 


Modern Methods of Selling Lumber 


The only set address of the afternoon was given 
by Thomas Etheridge, sales manager of the Citi- 
zens Auto Co., of San Antonio. In making a rapid 
and incisive analysis of salesmanship he empha- 
sized the idea that the lumberman does not deal in 
boards except incidentally and that he really deals 
in ideas and ideals. Homes used to be built of 
logs by the owner himself and the dealer sold 
nothing but the broad ax. Then came the period 
of frame houses built largely by the owner, who 
bought timbers and boards from the dealer. But 
now more and more men buy the idea of a complete 
house. They arrange with the dealer about the 
plan and the final cost and leave the rest to him. 
This is possible only when fair dealing and truth- 
fulness have created confidence. Selling that con- 
tents itself with the business that comes in isn’t 
selling. That is order taking. The desire to own 
a home is in every heart, and salesmanship con- 
sists in making it possible for that desire to be- 
come actuality and bring it to that issue. Busi- 
ness is made up of a vast number of details and 
these details are what makes for success or fail- 
ure in salesmanship. The owner is not interested 
in the total number of feet of lumber needed but 
in getting the living room the size he wants, in 





J. R. MOOREHEAD, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Who Addressed the Convention 


having the flue and sink in the right places, and 
the like. 

It is wise to make a list of the articles for sale 
and to check over the advantages and selling points 
and arguments. It is easy to sell a derrick to an 
oil driller, but not easy to sell hardwood finish to 
a man who wants pine. To sell what you have in- 
volves knowing what it is good for and how to 
use it. 

CONCLUDING SESSION 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Antonio, TEx., April 15.—At the beginning 
of the final session President Flato read a telegram 
from the Rite-Grade shingle manufacturers, express- 
ing hope for a successful convention and for the 
continued cordial codperation between manufac- 
turers and distributers. The report of the resolu- 
tions committee commended the Americanism of 
public officials who defend constitutional rights and 
privileges, it condemned strikes as a means of eco- 


nomic adjustment and dedicated lumbermen to the 
service of the public in all constructive capacities. 
It endorsed the principle of the open shop. It com- 
mended the army program of vocational training. 
It recommended the appointment of a committee 
to endeavor to keep lumber freight rates at the 
present level. It extended thanks to the Southern 
Pine Association for its assistance at the conven- 
tion and in all its service capacities. It endorsed 
the movement to increase teachers’ salaries. It 
asked for modifications of the Texas Homestead 
Law and it extended thanks to the officers and 
speakers and to the lumbermen of San Antonio. 


Reviews Lumber Production and Demand 


F. H. Farwell, general manager of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex., made a states- 
manlike address on the subject, ‘‘ View of the Past 





T. W. BLAKE, HOUSTON, TEX.; 
Reélected Treasurer 


Year’s Situation and a Glimpse Into the Future.’ 
This able address will be reviewed at length in a 
later issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Far- 
well recalled the beginning of the war, when there 
came the frantic call for ship timbers and when 
millions of men were taken out of industry aud put 
into the army. The labor remaining to do the work 
was patriotic but untrained. Efforts to get the 
ship timbers disorganized lumber production. The 
armistice found everybody ready to take action, and 
the result has been careless laborers producing just 
enough to get by. The Government wisely inaugu- 
rated the house building campaign, and this further 
depleted the stock, even as it revived business. 
Heavy rains have further lessened production, and 
have increased costs. But the cost of lumber in 
spite of handicaps has no more than kept pace with 
other costs and with the increase of incomes. The 
speaker said he believed in keeping mill production 
as near to full capacity as possible. In estimating 
the future of business it is necessary to know the 
condition in all other lines and in other parts of 
the world. Business in the smallest panhandle vil- 
lage is affected by the London rate of exchange. 
The speaker recommended a close study of business 
statistics. He advised the retailers to buy the stock 
needed and to refrain from gambling on the mar- 
ket, and to spend time and money in intelligent 
boosting of local prosperity. 

Mr. Flato called upon Lynch Davidson for a talk 
on his legislative experience. He spoke on the ef- 
forts of the Non-Partisan League to secure a foot- 
hold in Texas and reviewed briefly the history of 
the organization in North Dakota. 


Election of Officers 


Houston was selected as the next place of meet- 
ing and the directors elected the following officers 
of the association: 

President—E. P. Hunter, Waco. 

First vice president—W. S. Howell, Bryan. 


“gene vice president—Albert Steves, jr., San An- 
tonio. 


Treasurer—T. W. Blake, Houston. 
Secretary—J. C. Dionne, Houston. 
Sergeant at arms—John C. Ray, Waco. 


T. W. Griffiths introduced a resolution, which was 
adopted, asking lumber manufacturers to make a 
joint exhibit at the Texas State fair. C. E. Walden 
moved a rising vote of thanks to Mr. Flato, the re- 
tiring president, which was carried. A rising vote 
of thanks was also extended to the San Antonio 
dealers. 
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THE MAN WHO HAS TOO MUCH 


This being poor is tough: 

To have to scrimp and save, 
And never have enough, 

No matter how you slave. 
And yet you never know 

Unhappinesses such 

As one poor soul 
With all his roll— 

The man who has too much. 


Nobody envies us 

Or doubts our honesty, 
No bolsheviki cuss 

The flag because of me. « 
Nobody says that I 

The widow’s mite would clutch— 
But how they slam 
And how they damn 

The man who has too much. 


When others on the way 

In friendship closer lean, 
Whatever they may say 

I know they really mean. 
But he, unhappy man, 

Must always doubt, for such 
Some men will do 
To flatter, too, 

The man who has too much. 


If I could have a voice 
In choosing my estate, 
If I could have my choice, 
I’d not be small or great; 
I would not have too much, 
Nor have the road too rough— 
If left to me 
I’d like to be 
The man with just enough. 





HOW ELSIE WON THE WAR 


When Elsie Janis comes in sight 
The fellows smooth their hair, 

Adjust their ties exactly right 
And everything they wear. 

Each speck of dust they brush away, 
They run and get a shine, 

And try to look the best they may— 
Nineteen or ninety-nine. 


’T was thus that Elsie won the war 
When all the men had failed. 

’T was not with any cannon roar 
Across the sea she sailed: 

When Elsie went to France a while 
To do her little stunt, 

Grim-visaged War put on a smile 
And smoothed his wrinkled front. 





THE HIGHBROW BOLSHEVIK 


I do not greatly love the man who dynamites a 
train, 
Nor do I "ardently admire the burning of a mill, 
But I suppose some fellows have a wart upon their 
brain 
To think that they can gather good by ever doing 
ill. 


I do not like the man who shoots his brother worker 
down, 
And yet I realize no doubt his intellect is weak ; 
But there’s one guy that I would like to hustle 
out of town— 
The maudlin, mystic, 
Egotistic, 
Parlor bolshevik. 


The man whose thinking’s rather thick and intel- 
lect is slow, 
Who thinks entirely of himself and not his 
fellowman, 
May do some wrong because the right he really 
doesn’t know— 
But I look backward to the source where violence 
began. 

And hiding in a paflor car, in luxury and ease, 
find an individual self satisfied and sleek 
Upon whose soul must rest the sin of all of such 

as these— 
The elbow shoving, 
Spotlight loving, 
Parlor bolshevik. 


The other man of weaker brain may have the poor 
excuse 
Of ignorance to palliate the crime of violence; 
But what about the parlor men who violence pro- 
duce 
By working on the passions of the men of lesser 
sense ? 








For they know better all the while—and, when the 
prisons yawn 
For these unfortunates who good by doing evil 
seek, 
I wish the judge would set them free, pronounce 
the sentence on 
The God deserting, 
Man perverting, 
Parlor bolshevik. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


Toronto, ONT.—Toronto has it, too—the housing 
problem. The Board of Control has under con- 
sideration a scheme suggested by James T. Gunn 
for the city to purchase some land just outside 
the city limits, annex it, organize a guild consist- 
ing of the city and organized labor, the city to 
furnish the land and materials and pay the labor, 
and labor on its part to agree to furnish the labor- 
ers—at the union scale. The day we were in town 
the authorities were considering this project, which 
Mr. Gunn had worked successfully in England— 
in fact Mr. Gunn thought the Building Trades 
Council should be given sole control in the build- 
ing of the houses. 





Eriz, Pa.—It was snowing thickly as we left 
Erie tonight for Wisconsin. ‘‘ When do you have 
summer in the United States, anyway?’’ asked 
an Englishman at the station. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ 
answered an Irishman, ‘‘I’ve only been in this 
country ten months.’’ 





StoucHTon, Wis.—The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
recently had an interesting story of the rest room 
opened in this town, with accommodations for the 
farmers and their wives. When we landed here to- 
night under the auspices of the university’s exten- 
sion department we asked a native: 

‘“What are you doing here in the way of com. 
munity work?’’ 

**Not a darned thing.’’ 

So are our community efforts sometimes appre- 
ciated. 





God help the poor—the 
rich are saving theirs 








NOTHING TO DO 


It’s a hell of a life we salesmen lead, 
With its rotten sleep and its rotten feed; 
With its creeping trains and its bum hotels; 
No matter how well the lumber sells. 
With its busy days and its lonely nights; 
With its many troubles and few delights. 
Away from kids and away from home— 
A week, a month or a year to roam. 


But I rather would have the salesman’s lot 
Than to sit all day in a certain spot 

With not a thing that I had to do. 

The world’s no better or worse for you; 
Today, just yesterday over again. 

A shut-off thing from the rest of men. 

To give no help and to fill no need— 

Must be a hell of a life, indeed. 





That’s Easy: Use Clothespins, and Help the 
Lumber Business 

CHIC AGO. ILtt.—Dear Sir: Does the following excite 
your muse? cas 

One of the largest safety pin concerns in the coun- 
try has notified the trade that they have orders on 
hand to last them thruout the spring and summer and 
no a orders will be accepted for a period of thirty 
weekKs, 


DOWN IN THE OZARK COUNTRY 
Down in the Ozark country 
There isn’t so much wealth— 
But they’re content 
With what God sent, 
With happiness and health. 
Down in the Ozark country 
They may not be so wise— 
But they can look 
In Nature’s book 
And read God’s woods and skies. 





Down in the Ozark country 
There isn’t so much style— 
But you don’t care, 
For folks all wear 
The good, old Ozark smile. 
Down in the Ozark country 
There isn’t so much speed— 
But hearts beat fast 
And friendships last, 
And that is what we need! 





; : 


Buyers Get :— 





E P } put into every order 
r— 
INE Lone or Shortleaf 
nd a— 
ROFIT Seer 


KEFF A. SMITH 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

We also handle Southern Hardwoods, 
Red Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 
Ask for Booklet “Appreciation” written 
by some of our pleased customers. 
Are you in our $175.00 guessing con- 
test for April ? 

\ ) 

















We lnvite Investigation \ wi 


of our lumber because we know it 
pene be hard to duplicate the 
uality, millwork and grades of our 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers 
LONG AND 


SHORTLEAF YELLOW PINE neue i AND | 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., "2iemons’ Yat" 











H. A. HOLLOWELL & CO. 
Hardwoods, Yellow Pine and Cypress 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
|| Eastern en pene A V. Fallenlove, 40 North 62nd St, L, RE Pa. 
U 























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
‘“‘ASK THE WHOLESALER ”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















Wesco Orpness Comesony, 


Cypress acs in enema ano LATH. 











PaLat KA, Pua . 








Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 











New York City 











The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 


Siivoeen VEllow Pine Lumber 
and Piling up to 100 feet 


straight or 
mixed cars. 
_ A 
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Lyon, GARY & COMPANY 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TIMBER AND TIMBER SECURITIES 


For twenty-seven years we have 
contintiously been dealing in timber 
and making loans to Jumbermen. 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND SERVICE ARE AT YOUR 
eas DISPOSAL 











Sound Wormy 
Chestnut 


We have considerable quan- 
tity of this stock in 4-4 and 
6-4 thicknesses for 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


Domestic Hardwoods, Inc. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Lumbermen's 
Building Estimator 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





welcome this that 


Lumber Dealers 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


system 


method for figuring 
ractice and thoroly 
nally printed in book 


Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


developed this practical 
building costs in actual 
tested it out before it was 
form. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 8\2 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St, | CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘line. 











The Cost of 





25 cents, postpaid. 


bd An interesting exposition 
Growing Timber of facts and figures. 
By BR. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearboru St, SHICAGG 


SPOKANE, WasH., April 10.—The Inland Empire 
Paper Co., which has a large mill just east of Spokane, 
has closed a contract with the Potlatch Lumber Co. 
for all the white fir the Potlatch company can deliver 


at its plant. The Potlatch Lumber Co., of which 
A. W. Laird is manager, will establish headquarters 
for the white fir industry at Deary, Idaho, with M. H. 
Malison in charge. F. A. Pennington and E. Maguire 
will have charge of the work in the timber, with Mr. 
Maguire in charge of the Deary office. There are said 
to be millions of feet of white fir timber in Latah 
County in Idaho and the Potlatch Lumber Co. owns 
the most of it. It does not make a good lumber and 
has been regarded as of little value and a fire menace. 
The new industry will make a market for a large 
amount of otherwise unmarketable timber and furnish 
labor to many men. Work is to begin as soon as the 
equipment can be assembled. 

John M. Richards and James S. Ramage, both of 
Spokane, and F. W. Fitze, of Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, 
have purchased the Atlas Tie Co.’s holdings, including 
the mill with its 100-acre site along the Spokane River, 
two miles west of Coeur d’ Alene; also the tug boat 
Atlas, and all boom sticks, chains and log equipment 
and standing timber on the shores of Hayden Lake, 
near Coeur d’ Alene. The consideration was not an- 
nounced. Mr. Ramage, who is president and manager 
of the Continental Coal Co., of Spokane, had twenty 
years’ experience in the retail lumber business in Min- 
nesota, where he operated and owned a string of 
yards before moving to Spokane. Mr. Richards is a 
well known wholesale lumber dealer who at one time 
was with the Rust-Owen Lumber Co., of Drummond, 
Wis., and later with the Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber 
Co., of Crookston, Minn. F. W. Fitze started in the 
lumber business in Wisconsin as a boy worker in 
the woods. For ten years previous to going to Coeur 
d’ Alene he was associated with the Rust-Owen Lum- 
ber Co. as cashier and assistant manager. Mr. Fitze 
located at Coeur d’ Alene in 1906. The new owners 
plan to use the mill in making ties. They will sell 
their white and yellow pine holdings to Coeur d’ Alene 
mills and purchase fir and tamarack logs. 

The St. Maries Lumber Co., of St. Maries, Idaho, 
and Spokane, has determined to increase the common 
stock by 5,000 shares at $100 a share as a means of 
caring for the greater amount of business which the 
company plans to do during the coming year. Accord- 
ing to William Kroll, president of the company, 100,- 
000,000 feet of timber will be bought in the near 
future and the output of the company’s mill at St. 
Maries will be increased from 25,000,000 feet a year 
to double that amount. Mr. Kroll states that 50,000,- 
000 feet is the capacity of the plant, but this has 
never been reached. 

The Northern Pacific Lumber Co. at Yakima, Wash., 
in competitive bidding last Tuesday afternoon obtained 
ownership of about 4,000,000 feet of timber from the 
reclamation service at Rimrock, Wash. The timber is 
mostly pine and was purchased for $16.87 a thousand 
feet, the deal involving $68,000. Members of the 
company are J. H. Carstens, H. W. Chase, Ernest 
Woodcock, G. Ed Ross and Charles A. Mayo. 

The Russell & Pugh Lumber Co. which has been 
operating the old Springston Lumber Co.’s plant at 
Springston, Idaho, which it purchased when its own 
mill at Harrison, Idaho, burned about a year ago, 
has recently announced a 60 cents a day increase in 
wages over the 1919 schedule and will allow all mar- 
ried men a discount of 5 percent at the company’s 
store. In addition, all men who work thru the entire 
season will share pro rata in 5 percent of the net 


profits of the company for the season’s work. 

Finding that the Alder Creek Railroad Co., of St. 
Maries, Idaho, is a public utility and may be required 
to carry freight offered it for carriage, the Idaho State 
public utilities commission at Boise granted the re- 
quest recently made in a complaint filed by the Idaho 
attorney general and addressed orders to the railroad 
proprietors demanding service and improvements, The 
proprietor had taken the position that the railroad was 
in the nature of a private logging road. 


G. M. Barline, of Spokane, has purchased from A. F. 
Strobe 160 acres of land eight miles northeast of 
Chewelah, Wash., as a mill and dam site. Timber 
in that vicinity has also been purchased by Mr. Bar- 
This is the third mill project to be obtained by 
him in Stevens County during the present year. 

Spokane lumbermen are interested in the coming 
visit of fifty members of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce who are touring the West and who will 
spend a day in this city on May 18. Col. H. F. Miller 
is arranging for the visit here. 

A. E. Brauns, a lumberman of Iron Mountain, Mich., 
and J. Ellis Slater, a Chicago capitalist, have pur- 
chased from H. J. Shinn, of Spokane, the latter’s 520- 
acre Keystone Fruit Co.’s ranch at Emtiat, Wash. The 
reported price is $250,000. 

The Master Builders’ Association of Spokane this 
week unanimously decided to do business on the 
“American plan,’ which means nothing more nor less 
than the “open shop” policy. The action was taken 
after it was found impossible to come to terms on 
the union’s demands in the controversy between the 
master builders and the building trades council. Fol- 
lowing the “open shop’? announcement of the master 
builders, J. E. McCracken, president of the central 
labor council, declared that organized labor would 
never accept the “American plan.” 

The Craig Mountain Lumber Co., of Winchester, 
Idaho, which will add a night crew next Monday 
night, has just completed a 20-room hotel for the 
exclusive use of its unmarried employees. During 
the last few months there has been extensive building 
of cottages to provide homes for the families of mill 





employees. The output of the mill this year is to be 
increased to 40,000,000 feet. E. H. Van Ostrand is 
manager of the company. 

Manager Joe Adams, of the Central Employment 
Agency, operated by the Timber Products Manufac- 
turers, reported that 1,305 men were sent to the 
logging camps and sawmills during March. Since 
the opening of the agency last March with the pur- 
pose of keeping out the radical element, 5,850 men 
have been employed. The men in most of the camps 
are now paying a board charge of $1.50 a day, an 
increase of 25 cents a day over last fall when a 
similar increase went into effect. Wages in the woods 
and sawmills are now at the highest level ever known 
in the Inland Empire. 

That the freight car shortage in the Pacific North- 
west has reached a point where industry in these 
States will be seriously curtailed unless relief is forth- 
coming is the statement of L. S. Case, general manager 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 

David Geddes, of the Liberty Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., was in Spokane this week looking up crating 
stocks, principally for eastern requirements. 

H. B. Ellis, treasurer of the Garretston-Ellis Lum- 
ber Co., of Springfield, Mass., was a Spokane visitor 
this week. 

A. J. Gautreau, representing the Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Co., of New Orleans, has spent the last few days 
in this territory. He reports that his company is 
making a preliminary survey of the fir and pine in- 
dustry because of the shortage of cypress in his home 
section. He is returning to New Orleans from the 
Pacific coast lumber districts. 





New Company Leases Sawmill 


SpoKANE, WasH., April 10.—It is announced that 
the Rupp Holland Logging Co., which operates log- 
ging camps on the Elk River branch of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, has joined with the 
Mershon Eddy Parker Co., Saginaw, Mich., in organiz- 
ing under the laws of Idaho a new corporation called 
the Rubedew Lumber Co., with an authorized capital 
stock of $250,000. This new company has leased the 
Post Falls Lumber & Manufacturing Co. mill at Post 
Falls, Idaho. Extensive repairs and improvements 
have been made in the mill and the saw started cutting 
recently. According to present plans, between fifteen 
and twenty million feet will be cut annually. The 
Rupp Holland Logging Co. will attend to the logging 
while the Mershon Eddy Parker Co., will handle the 
sales. The officers of the new lumber company are: 
President, A. H. Hamstead; vice president, H. H. 
Holland; secretary-treasurer, G. A. Rubedew; assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer, Norman N. Rupp. 

The Spokane office of the Rubedew Lumber Co. will 
be with that of the Rupp Holland Logging Co. in the 
Columbia Building. 


Loyal Legion Extending Into Montana 

SPOKANE, WasH., April 10.—Organization work of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen is being 
extended to include Montana, according to Norman F. 
Coleman, president of the Four L’s, just before leaving 
Spokane for his home in Portland. He has been 
spending several days going over the field in the 
Inland Empire. 

L. C. Dalton has been named superintendent of the 
new Montana district. Heretofore the Loyal Legion 
has operated only in Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
“Two Four L locals have been established in Montana 
already,” said Mr. Coleman. “One of them is at 
Summers and the other at Henderson. Ninety percent 
of the employees of the Summers Lumber Co. joined 
the organization.” 

Mr. Coleman stated that there are seventy-four 
lumber mills and logging camps in the four north- 
western States in which 90 percent of the employees 
are affiliated with the Four L’s. After a week in 
this district, Mr. Coleman addressed the employees 
of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. and the Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co. on Thursday, before leaving for 
his home at Portland. 


Surveys Western Cedar Pole Resources 


MISSOULA, Mont., April 10.—Western Montana and 
northern Idaho cedar forests, the supply center for 
cedar poles in the West and middle West, at the 
present rate of exploitation have sufficient timber of 
this variety to furnish poles for forty years, according 
to figures prepared by the Forest Service and contained 
in a report to be submitted to Washington. 

In the present supply center, with headquarters at 
Sandpoint, Idaho, Bovill, Idaho, and Newport, Wash., 
the number of cedar poles will be exhausted within 
ten years, however, and the foresters then must turn 
to virgin forests for their supply. The Clearwater 
forest, in which practically no timber operation has 
been had up to the present time, contains about 
5,000,000 poles and will be the main source of the 
future. The total supply for the area is 9,000,000. 

The Forest Service cuts cedar poles at the rate of 
250,000 annually for use as telephone, telegraph and 
power transmission poles and for other similar pur- 
poses in Montana, Wyoming, the Dakotas and the 
States in the Mississippi Valley. 


——_——_—e—_eeeeeeeeseass 


The Japanese consul in Vancouver has been taking 
up with the provincial premier at Victoria the matter 
of treaty rights as it affects Japanese holding timber 
licenses. The consul holds that under the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty Japanese subjects in this Province 
regard themselves as in possession of full rights. The 
matter is to be taken into consideration by the pro- 
vincial Government. 
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America’s Truck Resources 


The unauthorized strike of railway switehmen, which 
affected transportation measurably in numerous com- 
munities, has served to call forth a. statement by 
Herbert N. Shenton, acting director of the Council of 
National Defense, Washington. D. C., showing the re- 
sources of the Government and the country in motor 
trucks and passenger automobiles which might be 


called into service in a sudden emergency that crippled 
the general transportation system. 
deal of cheer in what Mr. 

On comparatively short notice, he states, 


There is a ‘good 
Shenton has to say. 
the United 











tracks and these logs prevent the wheels from running 
off of the planks. 


Where Another Federal Satisfies 


The accompanying illustration was taken at Big 
Bear Lake in the mountains of San Bernardino County, 
California. Altho this lake is well back from the rail- 
road, or at least this section is, the ever present motor 
truck occupies a prominent position in the foreground. 
The truck shown is a 14%4-ton Federal manufactured 
by the Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich., and is 
used in all sorts of work. Not far from Big Bear Lake 














there is a summer resort 
known as Pine Knot and 
near it Mrs. M. B. Bet- 


terly has established Camp 
Eureka. The demand for 
cottages soon grew and Mrs. 
Betterly found a greater de- 
mand than she could fill, 
and consequently started to 
build more. The lumber for 
building these cottages was 
obtained from the _ mill 
shown in the illustration. 
Mrs. Betterly had difficulty 
in securing sufficient work- 
men to build the homes and 
so she donned overalls and 
drove the Federal truck her- 
self. She made all the trips 
from the mill, which is 
owned by a man named 
Moyer, to her camp, thus 
releasing for work on the 
houses the man who ordi- 





A FEDERAL HAULING LUMBER TO MAKE SUMMER COTTAGES 


States Government could mobilize 45,000 of its own 
motor trucks to meet a transportation crisis. In the 
event of an obstinate struggle it would be entirely 
feasible to reinforce the Government trucks with 
approximately 700,000 privately owned trucks and 
eventually with about 7,000,000 passenger automobiles, 
eee 

In Denver, Colo., an ordinance is proposed which will 

prohibit horses from using the streets of the city. 


Trucks Snubbed Down Heavy Grade 

The accompanying illustration shows a 3%-ton truck 
supplemented by a heavy duty trailer loaded with 
three big fir logs. The photograph was taken not far 
from Everett, Wash. The incline in the background 
has a grade of 35 percent. Therefore, to enable the 
loaded trucks and trailers to descend a 11-inch wire 
rope is used and the trucks are snubbed down. This 
same cable serves to haul the empty trucks and trailers 
to the top on the return trip. The illustration also 
gives a good idea of the character of truck logging 
roads so frequently employed in the Pacific Northwest. 
On the incline small trees are laid on the inside of the 
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THIS TRUCK AND TRAILER HAS JUST BEEN SNUBBED DOWN A 35 PERCENT GRADE 


narily did the driving. The 
accompanying illustration 


shows not only the Federal 
truck being loaded with 
lumber but also gives an idea of the size of mill that 
produced the lumber and also shows a number of logs 
in the boom ready to be sawn up. For the informa- 
tion of lumbermen who are short of drivers the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN understands that Mrs. Betterly 
is not looking for a permanent job as a truck driver. 





To Use Truck in Hauling Lumber 


The P. L. Howe Lumber Mills, of Eureka, Mont., 
is surely “up and doing’’ in proof of which it has re- 
cently purchased a 5%-ton truck for use in hauling 
lumber from the Broley mill (one of Eureka’s small 
mills) to the large plant at Eureka. The truck was 
taken out to the Broley mill (which is in British 
Columbia and located a few miles north of the inter- 
national boundary line) recently and it is expected 
that hauling will be started as soon as the roads are in 
condition to stand traffic. The plan is to operate the 
truck on a double-shift basis, and it is believed that it 
will be able practically to take care of the contract 
for the local mill. “The lumber was hauled last season 
mostly by team and by a small truck. 













A Going, 
Growing 
Facto ry 


or 
ale 


Manufacturing 


Lumber, 
Sash, Doors 


Frames and 


a general line of 


Millwork. 


Band Mill in Factory Yard 
4,000,000' Standing Timber 


Well established business throughout the cotton 
mill sections of the Sout 


REASON FOR SELLING 3 


and wants to retire. 
TERMS: One-third cash, balance to suit con- 
venience of purchaser. 


Address 
Gadsden, Ala. 


Fireproof, 
best equipped, 
most modern 
plant in the 
South. 


Owner growing old 


P. O. Box 83, 











It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 




















EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Collecti Reliable Lumber 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
\_ comeanae nr NEW YORK - 
FOR 


SEND 


dike BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate, 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New mials’”” 
55 Plans, $3000 to $20, 000—$1- 
“West Coast Bungalows” 





; BEEMEM «60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
GPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “Little Bungalows” 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied... 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 331 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





1920 ART PLAN BOOKS—‘Modern Beaten 
containing plans and photos, interior and exterior 
of 50 new, artistic, large and small bungalows 
“Modern Homes’’; 50 large residences of distinc- 
tion and beauty; all proved practical; suited to 
any climate. Either book postpaid $1; both $1.50. 
Send today; newest and best home ideas in America. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Building Department 
1010 State Nat’! Bk. Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Made of Canadian Spruce 
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| THECANADA LUMBER | 
| &BOXCO.,Ltd | 


QUEBEC CITY, CANADA. 
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Our grade the highest. 








| 
Our prices are the lowest. 








British | 
Columbia 


Coast and 
Mountain 


FIR 


Lumber 


Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Established 
ran, 


is 














R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


ee C. ae CYPRESS 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw lls:—Edenton, 


N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 


BIRCH 
Flooring 


3 cars 13/16 No. 1 and Better Birch Flooring, about 
60% Clear. ,Principally 2%" face, with small propor- 
tion of 14" and 24" face. Excellent flooring stock. 


Send in your flooring requirements. 


BREWSTER LOUD 1307 Majestic Bldg., 


Detroit, Mich. 
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WESTERN SOFT PINE ~ 


in 1x6", 8°, 10° & 12"* No. 2, 2 S 
No. 3 & No. 4 ng 7 Immediate Shipment 


Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 





Norway— White Pine Lath. 
\. The John C. King Lumber Co., Sivttino, onto” 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


i Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 














VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax”? tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them, always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
481 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 











Lumber Trade in Spanish Provinces 


An interesting report on the lumber trade in Va- 
lencia and adjoining regions of Spain has been received 


by the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce at 
Washington, D. C., from Chester Lloyd Jones, com- 
mercial attache at Madrid, in which the following facts 
are given 

Lumber dealers in this section of the Spanish coast 

have never bought directly from American firms. Prac- 
tically the entire lumber trade, so far as America is 
concerned, is supplied thru Pelegrim Vidal, of Barce- 
lona, who in the years before the war had five or six 
sailings vessels which he used in his lumber opera- 
tions. He had one ship captain, experienced in buying 
lumber, to whom he entrusted the buying of wood in 
America. When the cargoes arrived at Barcelona 
Vidal disposed of the lumber on his own account, 
extending such terms of credit to the various pur- 
chasers as he saw fit. In the case of important orders 
he would, of course, have the lumber unloaded at the 
various coast ports enroute to Barcelona. 

The lumber trade in the Valencian district is now 
almost entirely in the hands of a lumber association, 
which includes the nine lumber dealers of importance. 
This association was formed in 1916 to eliminate the 
difficulties experienced because of the war in making 
imports and agreeing on prices. The association works 
the districts of Alicante, Castellon de la Plana, and 
Ciudad Real, and occasionally makes shipments even 
as far as Madrid. 


Eager for Relations with America 


The members of the association have informal meet- 
ings at which they determine the gy at which 
they will buy and sell. They are said to be anxious 
to get in touch directly with associations or indi- 
viduals in the United States who could supply their 
need. For the establishment of satisfactory relations, 
however, there would be a necessity of creating some 
arrangement by which credit could be extended on 
some such terms as have heretofore been granted by 
Vidal. The individual members of the association are 
free to buy wherever they wish, independently of the 
association, and some do so occasionally, but far the 
greater part of the business is done and will be done 
in the future directly thru the association. 


Sizes Required, and Customary Terms 

There is a market in Valencia in normal times for 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 superficial feet per year. This 
lumber was formerly brought in in cargo loads. The 
trade is now to a large extent paralyzed, chiefly because 
of high freights. The only lumber imported in im- 
portant quantities from the United States to the Va- 
lencia district is pitch pine, which is bought in Pensa- 
cola, Apalachicola, Mobile and Brunswick. Some oak 
has been imported from Newport. All the lumber from 
America comes in boards 1, 14, 1% and 2 inches in 
thickness. Before the war the chief countries ship- 
ping other sorts of lumber to this region were the 
Scandinavian countries and Finland, from which red 
pine was secured; Austria, which shipped spruce and 
roo thru Fiume ; and some meee ead came from 
Cuba 

Lumber shipments were received at’ Valencia gen- 
erally c.i.f. Terms of payment for the European 
shipments and thru Vidal for the American shipments 
were on four months’ credit. These terms of payment 
continued during the war except that then one-third 
of the freight was required to be paid in advance, a 
practice which still continues. There were some cases 
in which payment was made cash against documents, 
but these were comparatively few. 





THE world production of teak is estimated at 700,000 
cubic meters a year, about a third of which comes 
from Java, says Eastern Commerce, a Yokohama 
(Japan) newspaper. Europe consumes about 100,000 
meters of this wood, of which Java supplies about a 
third, British India half and Siam one-sixth. The 
supply of Java teak is constantly increasing, it is 
shown by statistics which have been compiled annu- 
ally since 1873. In that year the production was 
about 70,000 cubic meters, while between 1903 and 
1907 the average was 194,000; between 1908 and 
1912, 265,000, and between 1913 and 1916, 214,500 
cubic meters. The decrease during the latter period 
of course is due to the war. A large amount of waste 
was also used as firewood, which is of great value in 
Java for the railways, tramways and sugar factories. 


Conditions on the British Market 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 26.—This is the time 
when a serious start on construction work usually is 
made, and this year is no exception. There is much 
house building thruout England in prospect this sea- 
son, and were it not for the great shortage of work- 
men spring would undoubtedly bring an unprecedented 
building boom in its wake. At any rate, the entire 
available labor supply will be kept busy. The past 
winter has been an unusually mild one, and some con- 
struction has been in progress right along; but with 
the longer days now enjoyed and the more forward 
state of the Government housing schemes there will be 
a very great expansion of activities. 

Sixteen months have lapsed since the armistice and 
during this period progress in reconstruction work has 
been very slow and there remains much to be done 
before this country will be back on its normal footing. 
This spring and summer it is hoped by hard work to 
make up for much of the time lost last year; yet ex- 
pectations in this direction can not be too great. In 
comparison with 1919 there will be more real work 
accomplished, there will be more building and a larger 
trade, but a real boom can not be reckoned on just yet. 
For years the improvement should be progressive, but 
the want of labor, lack of capital and the high prices 
will serve to limit trade. 

American lumber in the meanwhile remains very 
firm. The lumber market during the last week or two 
has been rather quiet, with consumption having fallen 
off somewhat. But prices have been unaffected, altho 





they have not shown the decided upward tendency 
which they exhibited in recent weeks. The lull is re- 
garded as only temporary, however, as little lumber 
is coming over at this time and forward business is 
much restricted on account of the high prices de- 
manded by shippers and also the unfavorable rate 
of exchange. 

It is believed that because: of the absence of im- 
ports for some time the expected early renewal of 
consumption will force prices up within the near future. 





Vessel Chartering Continues Light 


There was no material change in the general condi- 
tion of the full cargo steamer market except that 
rates stiffened for prompt boats, say Lunham & Moore, 
ocean freight and insurance brokers at New York 
City, in their freight circular for April 10. Coal 
freights to Europe continue to predominate, the de- 
mand for tonnage in all other trades being compara- 
tively light. As only a limited number of boats offered 
for prompt loading and coal was difficult to obtain 
the export chartering was somewhat restricted. 

The sailing vessel market shows no improvement 
and only a limited amount of chartering was reported 
during the week. The demand is confined largely to a 
few West India and South America orders, and only a 
limited number of deal freights from the Canadian 
Provinces to the United Kingdom. Coasting business 
of all kinds is:exceedingly slow. Rates hold fairly 
well in most of the offshore trades and sufficient ton- 
nage is available for all requirements. 

The following lumber charters at stated terms have 
been recorded: 

Steamer Borad, 1,449 tons, River Plate to Hamburg,. 
quebracho wood, $34. May. 

British schooner Avon Queen, 939 tons, Gulf to 

3uenos Aires, $35. April. 


Clearances from Florida Ports 


PENSACOLA, FLA., April 12.—Unfavorable weather 
conditions have prevented much exporting of lumber 
and timber during the last week. No arrivals of 
timber or lumber cargo ships were reported and the 
only clearance from Pensacola during the week was 
the British schooner Celesta D, for Havana, with 400,- 
000 superficial feet pitch pine lumber and 103,000: 
superficial feet pitch pine sawn timber, and the Amer- 
ican schooner Willie Holden, for Vera Cruz, with 2,013: 
long tons coal. 





St. ANDREWS, Fta., April 12.—Recent clearances. 
from St. Andrews follow: 

March 30—American schooner Sedgwick, for La Ro- 
mana and Macoris, with 440,007 superficial feet pitch 
pine lumber. 

March 31—American  barkentine Sedgwick, for 
Acors and Lagos, west Africa, with 557,720 superficial 
feet pitch pine lumber, 


April 2—American schooner William Bisbee, for 
= D. R., with 268,768 superficial feet pitch pine 
lumber. 


April 2—American schooner Tempate, for Havana, 
with 508,190 superficial feet pitch pine lumber. 

Collector of Customs Darwin Curry has ruled that 
regulations prohibit publication of name of shipper of 
cargoes, 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 10.—The export situ- 
ation is improving, with a large demand coming in 
from the Orient. Japanese squares are in heavy de- 
mand at good prices. Japan is taking good shipments 
of Douglas fir, thick clear redwood and cedar blocks. 
The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. sold more 
than 4,000,000 feet of lumber during the week. A 
good deal of tie business is being figured, with pros- 
pects of some heavy shipments being made. 

The freight situation is improving, with more ves- 
sels becoming available for lumber. Several lines are 
in position to handle lumber shipments to South Amer- 
ica. The Genera! Steamship Corporation, now operat- 
ing in the South American trade, is expected to in- 
augurate a new service from San Francisco and north- 
ern ports to Australia. Two Shipping Board steamers 
have been allocated to the company for the trade 
with the west coast of South America. Swayne, 
Hoya & Co., of this city, who will inaugurate their 
Shipping Board steamer service from Coast ports to 
Argentina early in May, have been offered a good dea) 
of lumber business. 

The Redwood Export Co. is receiving numerous in- 
quiries for lumber and is making parcel shipments 
right along. Several cargoes are being loaded on Hum- 
boldt Bay. The steamer Joan of Arc has just loaded 
a shipment of 300,000 feet of 2x4-inch clear redwood 
at San Francisco for Antofagasta, which netted $100 
a thousand at the mill. 

There is a large movement of redwood shingles to 
Australia. Demand from the west coast of South 
America is less active. There has been some negotiat- 
ing for redwood ties. Some buyers seem to think 
tie prices are a little high, but there are European 
inquiries which would give the mills a good run. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with rates 
unchanged. The supply of lumber tonnage is increas- 
ing. Coasting lumber freights are very firm. More 
steam schooners are needed to handle shipments from 
the northern mills to California ports. Coastwise 





freight quotations are now $9 from Puget Sound or 
Columbia River to San Francisco and $10.50 to south- 
ern California ports. 

Swayne & Hoyt, of this city, handling vessels allo- 
cated by the Shipping Board, will dispatch the steamer 
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Pandsay early in May from Pacific coast ports to 
Argentina. ‘Three vessels have been allocated to this 
firm and lumber exporters are inquiring for space for 
shipments to South America. 





Mills Get Much Export Business 

VANCOUVER, B. C., April 10.—Export orders are com- 
ing in rapidly and all available tonnage will be used 
luring this year to transport cargoes. Inquiries from 
the Orient are marked. The Harrison liner Tactician 
is loading here for the United Kingdom; the Steel- 
maker, a tramp steamer, is taking on cargo for the 
United Kingdom; the Norwegian barkentine Blaatind 
is due to load for South Africa; the motorship 
Boobyalia is expected this week to load for the west 
coast of South America; the Canadian Importer has a 
‘argo waiting for her; the Blue Funnel liner Tyn- 
dareus is expected this month to take on lumber for 
Japan, and the Harrison liner Magician will arrive 
next month to load for the United Kingdom. In addi- 
tion, numerous shipments are ready for Kobe and 
Yokohama, to go on Japanese steamers which come 
regularly to this coast. 

That British capitalists 
line of twenty-two steamers to carry 
British Columbia and Britain is stated by F. 
agent-general of British Columbia in London, who is 
on a visit here. If cargoes are not available, those 
interested may go so far as to acquire their own limits 
ind provide them. 


Australian Notes of Lumber Interest 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Feb. 23.—British Co- 
lumbia has sent a good sized steamer load of pine 
to Melbourne. The consignment arrived there a few 
days ago and was considered so good a piece of news 
in these days of wood shortage that it: was tele- 
graphed broadcast in Australia. One big daily 
“starred” it as if it were a bit of sensational news. 
In a measure it was. Big steamers of 6,000 tons full 
of softwood have become such rare things in the ship- 
ping annals here that the event warrants more than 
passing attention. Further, this shipment is a result 
of the efforts of British Columbian agents to gain a 
more profitable share of Australia’s softwood business, 
and it will doubtless be followed by other shipments. 

The shipping strike continues with most disastrous 
effect, altho at this date it is rumored that it may 
come to an end by the end of this week, the section 
of the striking engineers in Melbourne having, it is 
said, had enough of the struggle and are prepared to 
accept the Federal Shipping Controller’s offer made 
them weeks ago. The prolongation of the struggle 
was due to extremist action of the Sydney section, 


intend to inaugurate a 
lumber between 
Cc. Wade, 











passengers from port to port, which is expected to 
result in many shipping lines quitting the Australian 
trade altogether. Strong efforts are being put forth 
to get the Federal Government to suspend this clause 
of the act until more normal times. 

The building of soldiers’ homes is likely to create 
serious labor and material difficulties. The scarcity 
of expert labor—carpenters and joiners, for instance— 
is likely to be greatly felt by all who have anything 
to do with the vast schemes now gradually getting 
under way for housing of the thousands of returned 
men—every one of whom apparently looks like demand- 
ing a State roof above his head no matter what the 
cost or who has to find the money in the meantime, 
not to mention the war gratuity which he is to get 
within the next few weeks, amounting to $125,000,000, 
payable part in cash and part in bonds, redeemable 
within a year or two. There is keen competition 
among builders and contractors for the lumber avail- 
able and for the labor offering, and the result is what 
might be expected—a steady demand for more and 
more wages. The minimum for carpenters has been 
$3.50 for some months, but this has lately increased 
to nearly $5 per day, with a tendency to go higher 
because they have the only thing that counts just now 
—the knowledge how to do it; and with the pressure 
of the soldiers’ association say they must be paid for 
doing it. 

These soldiers’ homes are beginning to take shape 
and they are raising their roofs on the landscape. Some 
of them look fine, some do not, and for the money spent 
on them they nearly all look “starved” of good, solid, 
lasting work and finish, but when it is said that the 
policy of “day work” has been the rule, and will con- 
tinue to be, with union supervision, little else may be 
expected, 


IMPROVING EXHAUST SYSTEMS 


An interesting example of how the redesigning of 
the planing mill exhaust system for conveying all 
chips, shavings and dust from the machines can be 
made to pay, is furnished in the case of a large south- 
ern mill whose work possessed unusual features. The 
material to be carried away was gum flooring chips, 
a heavy wood to handle, and this waste had to be 
carried the exceptionally long distance of 500 feet to 
the incinerator. To furnish sufficient draft for such 
a long carry it was necessary to operate the fan at 
high speed, which resulted in continual belt trouble. 

The B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Boston, was the con- 
cern called in to redesign the system and provide an 
efficient method for handling the material. This was 
not only accomplished but at the same time a saving 
was effected in power, and deterioration, which had 











A PLANING MILL EQUIPPED WITH STURTEVANT EXHAUST SYSTEM 


where all the most virulent and implacable agitators 
iave for a long time foregathered. Tens of thousands 
£ work people have been thrown out of work, scores 


£ factories closed down and widespread suffering 
‘aused everywhere by this latest direct action 
policy. But in this case it is not the ordinary work- 


ngman who has struck but the man who might be 
‘onsidered by the Bolsheviki one of the bourgoisie— 
the engineer. He has been on an excellent wicket 
iitherto, but the constant improvement in the wages 
£ the crew and only partial improvement in his own 
salary gradually disturbed his faith in the shipowner’s 
ense of justice and impelled him to the direct action 
f the crews. Now, as every rise granted to the wharf 
vorkers and crews has been immediately reflected in 
ares and freights, anyone using the ships has at once 
felt the increased cost, but perhaps none more so than 
he timber producers, the freight having risen to more 
han double the figure before the war, and if the en- 
ineers get only what the controller has promised them 
here must of necessity be another substantial in- 
rease in freights. This in turn is passed on to the 
onsumer, who-very naturally is wondering when the 
rice of lumber will stop rising. Everyone seems to 
ave given up hope of it ever coming down again and 
vould be thankful to know that today’s quotation can 
> regarded as good for the next six months. Then the 
‘sovernments are constantly tinkering with railroad 
ites, much to the dismay of the lumber people. Con- 
‘racts are made for forward deliveries and almost 
the next day the Governments push up the rates and 
ut down the profits of the producer. 
The shipping position has naturally been rendered 
lore serious than ever owing to the strike of the en- 
ineers, as all coastal movements have been 
horoly disorganized, while the new Navigation Act 
hich has come into operation puts an end to over- 
‘as boats picking up and putting down Australian 


become rapid, was rendered practically neglible for a 
long time to come. It was found that the fan in use 
was of an old type and that the size of the normal 
connections to this fan, which was of the high speed 
design, was much larger than the load (consisting 
of a comparatively few chips) required. The wood 
refuse was continually being precipitated in the piping, 
causing endless trouble. It was evident that the old 
system was not properly designed to provide uniformity 
of velocity in conveying the material. 

The equipment of the Sturtevant company, installed 
to overcome the difficulties as stated, consisted of 
a slow speed, low power fan, in place of the high 
speed fan, and a separate collector, which in turn was 
connected to an auxiliary exhauster and from which 
the refuse was carried to the incinerator. By dumping 
the chips and shavings in the separate collector and 
using the secondary fan, continuous, uniform, efficient 
suction was maintained at every point in the line and 
stoppage in the piping entirely prevented. At the 
same time, by changing to a fan of the slow speed 
type, belt trouble was wholly eliminated, and power 
consumption lowered. The velocity of air in the pipes 
was increased. 

The cost of such redesigning usually is not great, as 
planing mill exhaust systems now in use are to a 
large extent convertible, so that changes can be made 
where needed and still a considerable part of the old in- 
stallation be utilized. A reduction in operating expense 
results in such cases because of, first, the improved 
suction system and, second, the scientific regulation 
of speed. Economy is effected in power consumption, 
and operation is brought up to modern standards. 

The Sturtevant company has printed a new book 
dealing with the subject of modern planing mill ex- 
haust systems and their value in providing clean 
shops and eliminating fire risk due to shaving accumu- 
lations. 





VENEERS 


PANELS 


Birch 
Oak 


Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


















Rotary Cut 
Northern 


Veneers 


aint doy manufacturers and factory buyers 
ho insist on having high quality veneers should 
“ah us their orders. We are spe in Northern 
Veneers, 


We also manufacture ag Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 


our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


Wanted— Birch 
5-4 No. | Com. SHORTS 


200,000' or part to _CASH 










State average widths. 
1314-16 West 21st St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








cut 8" lengths. 
{ Henry M. La Pierre Co. 





We want 
to Move 


1 Car 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm. 


1 Car 10-4” No. 1 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm. 
3 Cars 12-4” No. 1 C. & B. Hard Maple. 


Prices on Request. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


Wausau. Wisconsin 





Northern Hardwooods 
PLACE YOUR ORDERS NOW! 


Following will be dry ofter May 15th: 

550 M ft. 4/4 No. 1 & Btr. Unsel. Birch, 
100 M ft. 5/4 No. 1 & Btr. Unsel, Birch. 
75M ft. 10/4 No. 1 & Btr. Unsel. Birch 
375 M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple. 
100 M ft. 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple. 
175 M ft. 4/4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple, 
80 M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Basswood. 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 




















ak Ma NeFlontace ing 
nae Hardwood Flooring (, 








€Barhel omen) Mgr 3622 South Morgan St., icago. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Selling products of the 


Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. 


DAVIS, 


Babcock Coal "& ‘Coke Co. 


SEWELL, W. VA. 


Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 


MARYVILLE, TENN. 


Tellico River Lumber Co. 


TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. 


BABCOCK, GA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, I1l., 2329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 

_ Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Building. 
South Bend, Ind., 743 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa 











ellow Pine tne 


Railroad and 
Car Material Ping 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


7 sl agg PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


a | 

mil are ae at 
bal =: Siri ie 
RW ET ie 3 : 





Loc ATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre 
and shopping districts. The home of the Mason:c, 
Transportation and Rotary Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.50 upward 











We Wanx Orders for. 


BOM fot IGANG 36 8B M ] 
oO ° 

200 M tt. of 3x6 N 

200M fof 2x6 No. 3 3 om. ap = 


00 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3Com.Birch 
100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door me 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber. 


Von Platen Lumber Company, tres woonss, wich. 














_ EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 13.—Demand for the best grades of hardwood 
lumber continues strong and prices are firm and tend- 
ing to advance somewhat on the grades that are scarce. 
Excessive rains of the last few weeks have brought 
many of the rivers in this section of the country to 
flood stage and delayed operations. Many of the tie 
and stave mills, as well as sawmills along Green and 
Barren rivers in western Kentucky, were forced to 
close down because of the high water, but the damage 
to milling interests in that section has not been heavy, 
according to reports reaching here. 

Building permits for the last week showed a big in- 
crease over the corresponding week of last year and it 
is believed that with the coming of more settled 
weather contractors and architects in this section 
will be busy. The bench men in the local planing mills 
have been on a strike since the first of April, demand- 
ing the recognition of the closed shop, but this strike 
has not tied up building operations to any great extent. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


April 12.—The statistical position of the hardwood 
market, here and thruout the Ohio Valley, continues 
strongly in favor of the manufacturers. Despite the 
railroad embargoes made necessary by the strikes on 
various systems, and the local tie-up of building opera- 
tions, there has been no trouble to sell all the lum- 
ber that it has been possible to manufacture. The 
slight concessions that were made on a few grades of 
gum and cottonwood two weeks ago have disappeared, 
and the prices have recovered on those woods, and 
there have been advances on maple and cypress. The 
oaks and poplar, ash, hickory and walnut hold firm 
to the “peak” prices that have been maintained for a 
month or longer, and show no signs of weakening. 
The large manufacturers and distributers of this mar- 
ket continue optimistic as to the price situation. 
Despite all adverse conditions in the distributive situa- 
tion, they find their stocks inadequate to meet the 
demand and buyers ready to take all they can produce. 
New business continues satisfactory under the cir- 
cumstances and of larger volume than a week ago, 
while the mails every day carry inquiries that point 
to a latent demand of very large proportions. 

Distributers of lumber of all kinds report heavy 
demands from all manufacturing industries, even from 
those catering mainly to construction lines, and which 
are finding a demand for their products in localities 
not affected by labor disturbances in the building indus- 
tries, and which are busy with movements for increas- 
ing housing facilities. This is evidenced by the 
higher prices that are readily maintained on flooring, 
partition and siding and the strength of the shingle 
and lath markets. The woods used by the furniture, 
wagon and truck, piano and agricultural implement 
industries are selling at the highest prices ever paid 
for those products, and it is impossible to supply that 
demand. 

While the number of permits issued by the building 
commissioner of Cincinnati in March was only slightly 
in excess of those in the corresponding month of 
1919 and 1918, the aggregate value of the improve- 
ments planned for approximate $500,000 more. These 
figures are interpreted as showing that there is a 
latent demand that is bound to be reflected in the 
lumber market as soon as there is a full readjustment 
of conditions. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 12.—Dealers report adequate supplies of lum- 
ber on hand and a fair demand. ‘They are optimistic 
but admit that it is as yet too early to know much 
of the extent of building operations during the com- 
ing season. The prices are holding stiff and there 
is no indication of a weakening later in this direc- 
tion. The weather, April continuing cold and rainy, 
is affecting the market. The demand in all material 
is holding up, the chief supply being southern 
pine, as dealers are not buying hardwoods except 
when necessary on account of the price. The most 
cheerful indication for lumber dealers in Indianapolis 
is the great shortage of houses and the effort being 
made to grapple with this problem successfully. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 12.—Consumers of southern hardwoods are 
beginning to appreciate the highly unfavorable condi- 
tions surrounding production and there is notable in- 
erease in the number of inquiries and orders being 
received here. Some members of the trade expect an 
even greater demand than was experienced last year 
at this time and they see nothing to prevent prices 
from working to a higher level. Export demand con- 
tinues to increase and competitive bidding between 
domestic and foreign interests is beginning to become 
a conspicuous feature of the situation. It is estimated 
that several million feet of hardwood lumber a month 
will be required in the United Kingdom for repair 
work on the equipment of the railroads alone, while 
reports indicate that the furniture manufacturers in 
that country are in the market in the United States 
for large quantities of oak, ash, gum and walnut. 
Prices are stiffening all along the line and the market 
is taking on some of the briskness which prevailed 
until a short time ago, when buyers began to with- 
draw on the theory that a decline was on the cards. 

While reports as to flood conditions from further 
south are very unfavorable, Memphis is not struck so 
hard, but there is a great deal of curtailment of pro- 
duction because of the scarcity of logs incident to the 





flooded condition of the lowlands from which log sup- 
plies are transported. George C. Brown & Co. are 
keeping their plant at Proctor, Ark., in operation, but 
with extreme difficulty. The Gayoso Lumber Co. is 
operating its plant in Memphis, but its mill at Blaine, 
Miss., is out of commission. Mills along Wolf River 
which were forced to close down are still out of com- 
mission and will be unable to operate for some days. 
May Bros., in New South Memphis, kept their private 
levee intact and were thus able to resume operations 
several days ago, but they say that reports from their 
logging operations are very discouraging. The same is 
true of the Memphis Band Mill Co. and other large 
mills in New South Memphis, practically all of which 
are having extreme difficulty in securing enough logs 
to keep them going. The McLean Hardwood Lumber 
Co. is included in this category. 

Additional rains have fallen in this territory during 
the last few days, and every rain, however slight, 
intensifies the unfavorable conditions existing and 
postpones the time when normal logging may be re- 
sumed. The Valley Log Loading Co. reports that very 
few logs are coming out and that there will be very 
light loading for a number of days and perhaps for the 
remainder of the current month. 

The switchmen of Memphis have decided, for the 
present, not to join the “outlaw” strike which is tying 
up traffic in all parts of the country and particularly 
in the territory east of Chicago. There is much satis- 
faction among business interests in this territory over 
the decision of the switchmen in Memphis to remain 
in their places. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 13.—<As the result of the spread to Milwaukee 
yards of the unauthorized strike of union switchmen 
in the Chicago terminals, practically no freight has 
been moving in or out of the local terminal for three 
days, and this city faces complete isolation unless 
speedy settlement is effected. The tie-up today is the 
worst in the history of the city and the adverse in- 
fluence is making itself felt in a wide territory. Prac- 
tically all of the freight of eastern Wisconsin is routed 
thru Milwaukee for the East, South and Southwest, 
and with freight traffic in the Milwaukee terminal 
practically at a standstill, shipments of lumber and 
other products are not moving. Manufacturers in Mil- 
waukee who use wood are apprehensive of the con- 
sequences, as are those using other natural resources 
for production. The acute shortage of lumber dur- 
ing recent months has made it impossible to carry 
stocks at anywhere near normal, with the result that 
the virtual isolation of local industries by reason 
of the strike finds these industries ill prepared to 
earry production forward. Retail lumber dealers have 


* been able to get practically no deliveries for nearly a 


week. The southern sources of supply were closed 
by the Chicago terminal strike more than a week ago, 
while on Saturday the shipments from the North 
— moving upon reaching the Milwaukee terminal 
district. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


April 12.—Recent rains on the headwaters of the 
Big Sandy River have brought out one of the largest 
runs of logs in a number of years. Included in the 
timber carried down by the tide is said to have been 
a large number of logs which have been laying on 
the hillsides for a number of years. 

The numerous rafts which have arrived at Catletts- 
burg within the last few days gave the Gate City a 

half hearted picture of the old days when logging on 

the Sandy was the main occupation of eastern Ken- 
tucky residents. Mountaineers thronged the streets 
for a few days, and the few that remained of the 
restaurants and “hot-dog’’ wagons that fought for 
space on Front Street in the old days did a thriving 
business. 

Forest fires have been doing considerable damage 
in various parts of Randolph County during the last 
few days. The exceptionally dry weather has resulted 
in fires being started from railroad engines and from 
clearings, but in most cases they have been put out 
without serious damage. 

The planing and lumber mills in Princeton and its 
vicinity, notwithstanding the tremendous advance in 
the price of timber and lumber, are running at full 
capacity to fill local demands. It is quite evident 
that the farmers also intend to build on an extensive 
scale during the coming spring and summer. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 12.—Building operations are running heavy 
at the present time, there being a great activity in the 
erection of small residences for sale, but very little 
apartment house or rental property of any kind is 
being built. Terms now asked are so high as to be 
prohibitive for the man of small means, as down pay- 
ments of about’ one-third are necessary as protection 
for the seller. Building lumber is selling more freely 
locally. as better weather improves the volume of 
operations, and there is a good demand for flooring, 
millwork, interior trim and siding. 

In the hardwood market there is a steady demand 
for plain and quartered oak, poplar, walnut, cabinet 
wood ete. Ash is not as strongly in demand as it was. 
Everything is selling freely and prices are satisfac- 
tory. 

Railroad strikes have placed embargoes freely and 
are interfering with shipments into many sections, but 
are resulting in better car supply to unaffected dis- 
tricts, altho they are holding back return of empties. 
Log cars are in slightly better supply than they have 
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been, and mills report a far better inbound log move- 
ment than for some weeks. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 12.—The hardwood market has been inclined 
to soften during the last week, altho there has been 
no mbdrked declines, unless it be in gum. While 
the softening was going on, inquiries increased and 
dealers and manufacturers expect a rally at an early 
date. 

The acute shortage of mill stocks which has been 
a factor in the market for several months is now in 
fair way of being relieved. Continued favorable 
weather has enabled the mills to cut more than at 
any time during the last twelve months. Some have 
made in three weeks an average monthly cut for the 
last year. Dry stocks are becoming available and 
the yards will put on a normal appearance within a 
short time if present weather continues for a reason- 
able length of time. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 13.—The building outlook for the State is 
said not to be good. Let alone the fact that Buffalo 
has few new houses on its permit list, a city lumber- 
man said this week that after a thoro canvass of the 
State along the principal railroad lines eastward he 
found little activity. Buffalo building permits last 
week numbered 115, with total costs of $243,100. 
The number of dwellings was only thirteen. 

Reports from the Adirondacks still state that snow 
in many localities is so deep that it interferes with 
sawmill operations seriously, and when shippers go 
across into Canada they find a great shortage of cars, 
both conditions having much to do with the cutting 
down of the lumber supply of this territory. 

Mayor Buck has appointed John W. Van Allen, a 
lawyer, as chairman of the executive committee of 
the housing commission, which will try to devise ways 
and means to relieve the house shortage here. The 


men on the committee represent all parts of the city 
and the industries and trades which can be most help- 








A big attendance of millwork men is expected at the 
two days’ meeting to be held in the Congress Hotel, 


Chicago, on April 27 and 28. All who were at the 
last annual of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association will be interested to know 
that Secretary C. B. Harman of that organization 
intends bringing his famous ‘“‘woodpecker’s nest” to 
Chicago. He sends the following poetical invitation: 

MILLMEN TAKE NOTICE 

Come to Chicago and take a peep into my 
pecker’s Nest.”’ 
A woodpecker pecks 
Out a great many specks 
Of sawdust 
When building a hut; 


‘*Wood- 


He works like a nigger 
Fo make the hole bigger— 
He’s sore if 
His cutter won’t cut. 


He don’t bother with plans 
Of cheap artisans, 
But there’s one thing 
Can safely be said, 


The whole excavation 
Has this explanation— 
He builds it 


By 
Using 
His 
Head. 


MORAL: Two heads 
Get your heads together 
“Knowing Cost.” 


Trade Conditions Reviewed 

Tho labor troubles, especially the switchmen’s strike, 
are seriously hampering the millwork industry, as 
they are all other industries to a greater or lesser 
extent, making it difficult to secure needed supplies, 
as well as interfering with the movement of the 
finished product, the underlying conditions of the 
trade are unchanged. The demand continues active 
ind strong for about everything in the millwork line. 
Only here and there does there appear to be any 
slackening in inquiry, and where this is found it 
usually is due to purely local conditions. Conditions 
point to strong demand for an indefinite period. There 
is some talk of a slowing down of house building on 
‘ccount of the cost of labor and materials, but never- 
theless building in all parts of the country is going 


better 
learn 


than one head. 
the benefits of 


are 
and 








The third article in the series of modern 
retail shed designs appears on pages 56 
and 57 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. This article deals with 
the plan winning the second prize in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shed plan 
contest. Other articles will appear in early 
issues. 











ful in solving the housing problem. No definite plan 
of operation has been settled upon as yet. 

A demand for higher wages is to be made here this 
spring. The carpenters want $1 an hour after May 
1. They are now getting 80 cents. The advisory 
board of the Builders’ Exchange made out a schedule 
recently recommending a rate of 90 cents an hour 
to the carpenters and they may be satisfied with this 
compromise. The figures were already.so high that 
they are said to have interfered with much building. 

G. Elias, who recently retired from the lumber 
business, selling out his interest in G. Elias & Bro., 
has been elected an honorary member of the Buffalo 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

J. B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., returned last week from a vacation at Mount 
Clemens. 

Hugh McLean left this week for a business trip 
south and a visit to the mills of the McLean Lumber 
Co. at Memphis and Little Rock. 

The Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mills, Sarnia, Ont., has 
bought 115 miles of new timber limits in northern 
Ontario, tributary to the Spanish River limits, and 
it is expected that the territory will be opened this 
year. The price paid has not been made public. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


12.—The Mitcheson Lumber Co., recently 
organized, has broken ground for its new mill on the 
river front in this city. The machinery has been 
ordered and the new plant will be in operation about 
July 1, it is thought. It will be a lath and box board 
mill and later the company may build a small sawmill. 

The Miller Sash & Door Co.’s plant is in readiness 
to resume operations, having been rebuilt since its 
total destruction by fire several months ago. It is 
one of the oldest institutions on the river. 

The mill of the Nahma Co., at Nahma, Mich., has 
been rebuilt and is now practically as good as new. 
Much new machinery has been installed. Some of 
the stockholders of the Oconto Co. are interested in 
the mill which has still about thirty years of saw- 
ing before it. 


April 





forward about as fast as materials can be furnished 
and skilled labor found for the construction work. It 
is true, however, that private home building is rather 
in the background, the bulk of the building in that 
line being in the line of industrial housing, tho there 
are a good many bungalows and cottages being erected 
for sale on instalment plans of payments in the 
suburbs of most of the large cities of the country. 


Despite the continued tie-up of building operations 
by the idle carpenters and other building trades af- 
fected by that walkout, the planing mills and sash 
and door factories of Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity, 
are finding full employment for their regular forces 
on work for outside markets beyond the reach of the 
local labor disturbance. In fact, a few concerns have 
been obliged to advertise for workmen in order to 
operate their plants up to the capacity made neces- 
sary by this demand. Consequently, the factories 
have been in the market for a little more than the 
usual amount of lumber in order to keep their dry 
stock up to manufacturing requirements. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers are 
picking up considerable city trade but country buying 
is slow, with a sort of lull prevailing after the early 
buying of stock sizes for the spring trade. Retail 
trade has not opened in great volume yet, and fac- 
tories will not get any heavy orders from the country 
until building opens up on a summer basis. Of course 
the factories are still behind on orders, and have 
enough on hand to keep them going for several weeks, 
but they are beginning now to catch up and are giving 
more prompt service to builders. 

Owing to the switchmen’s strike, the door and mill 
trade at Buffalo, N. Y., has been considerably cur- 
tailed during the past week, but the trouble is not 
expected to be of long duration. The outlook for 
business after May 1 is uncertain because of the 
demands of the carpenters for higher wages, but if 
trade is likely to be at all brisk these demands will 
probably be satisfactorily adjusted. 

Not the slightest easing off in the quotations on 
sash and doors is to be reported in Baltimore, Md. 
On the contrary, the figures are said to have been 
marked up again, but notwithstanding this fact the 
inquiry continues active, with the factories having 
all the orders they can possibly take care of, and with 
deliveries far behind. To make matters still more 
interesting, construction work is proceeding on a 
larger scale than ever, and the calls for the product 
of the factories are more urgent than before, which 
would seem to eliminate all prospect that recessions 
might occur. The sash and door factories are doing 
all they can, but find themselves hampered by insuffi- 
cient labor, and searcity of cars. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are still tied up, on account of the strike which started 
a week ago, but a few of the mills have resumed 
operations. Door factories in the Bay and Peninsula 
section are closed down on account of the strike of 
the mechanics. If they operated with non-union help 
the carpenters would refuse to work on jobs where 
their doors were used. Finished door plants connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills are very busy and 
have plenty of orders ahead. Sash and door cut 
stock is scarce, but the reopening of the mills for 
the season will bring relief. The car supply has been 
good but the railroad strike is threatening to hold up 
shipments. 
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You'll be surprised 
at the big values 


we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experience 
in supplying the needs of particular 
factory men and retail dealers. 





We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


| The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. - 
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Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


BIRCH sin 


5 cars 4-4" No. 2Common and Better 

1 on 5-4"° No. 2 Common and Better 

r 6-4"° No. 2 Common and Better 

1 on 8-4"" No. 2 Common and Better 

§ car 12-4" No. 2 Common and Better 
Also now sawing on 1100 M feet. 


Wire or write us about your needs. 


| TheCoulter LumberCo. “sia ¥ 


The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the market 
today. It contains tables of ready- made answers to 
freight rates; reducing board feet to pieces and pieces 
to board feet; lineal feet to board measure, includi 

ethods of rechecking extensions — 

<= eee are on making correct estimates. 
90 es, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


A fi 431 So. Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 
THE WOODS | conaine ine post mort of he Lumber 


By Douglas Malloch our America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St, Chicago 
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PuceTSounD Saws 






RAIL 
SHIPMENTS 
OVER ALL LINES. 
CARGO SHIPMENTS 
TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE 
WORLD 


— | 
FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mil!, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 












E can make it worth your 
while to place your orders 
with a manufacturer in- 

stead of with a wholesaler. If 
you are more interested in paying 
a fair market price in return for 
an absolute assurance of safety, 
dependability, good lumber, good 
service, and good treatment, than 
you are in placing orders solely on 
a dollars and cents basis, then you 
should not be disappointed in look- 
ing to us as a source of supply for 
a portion of your requirements. 


We solicit inquiries and orders from 


Retail Yards; Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Daily Capacity, 250,000 Feet. 











Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


L— pe enema 
rol White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
Tell us your needs today. 


CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


General Office: 
RENO, NEVADA 








Sawmill at 


| _Loyalton, Cal. 

















PI N iD Straight 
) ¥ ATH Gars Only 


Bright, Well Manufactured Stock 
48” No. 1 and 2 Grades 


Wire for Prices. 


STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


Great Falls, Montana. 








LONG FIR JOISTS... 


MILLS: 


ano BIG TIMBERS 


{ Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Aros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT?. 

















TACOMA, WASH. 

April 9.—Continued shortage of cars and an increase 
in available tonnage for cargo shipments are having 
a tendency to reduce the cut of Tacoma mills on 
general yard stock, according to the reports from 
many of the mills this week. 

Lee L. Doud, secretary-treasurer of the Defiance 
Lumber Co., predicted today that the increased demand 
in foreign orders coupled with an increased call for 
car and other railroad material, would reduce the 
Tacoma cuttings for yard stock 50 percent. ‘Foreign 
business,” said Mr. Doud, “is better than it has 
been in three years, due I believe to short stocks, 
better conditions in foreign exchange rates and the 
fact that more tonnage is now available.” 

Weather in the East is also held as the cause for 
a quiet week in rail business altho prices both in 
dimension and uppers are generally reported by the 
mills as showing an inclination to stiffen. Shortage 
of yard stocks and increase in inquiries and orders 
preparatory to spring building are given as the cause 
for the new strength in prices. There is apparently 
no scarcity of rail orders and the mills say that 
shipments to the yards are limited only by the number 
of cars available. 

The Columbia Shingle Co. and the Tan Shingle Co., 
of Kalama, Wash., report resumption of operations 
after several weeks shutdown caused by a strike of 
employees for higher wages. Differences, it is stated, 
have been settled satisfactorily. 

Control of the Pacific Shingle Co., of Tacoma, by 
the M. R. Smith interests is announced and the firm 
will be known as the Leybold-Smith Shingle Co. The 
M. R. Smith Shingle Co. operates mills at Mineral 
and Moclips, Wash. Andrew Hogberg, former presi- 
dent of the Pacific Shingle Co., has joined with Lewis 
E. Frederick, president of the Western Fir Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, and they are constructing a sawmill on the 
outskirts of Seattle. The mill, it is said, will have 
a capacity of 75,000 feet. 

Morton, Wash., reports considerable activity in 
its vicinity. The Storm King Lumber Co., better 
known as the Hardy mill, which is building four miles 
north of Morton, has the foundation up for a sawmill. 
Not far from the Hardy mill a foundation is being 
laid for a combined sawmill and shingle mill by 
Tacoma and Bellingham men. 

John Horn, of Elbe, Wash., reports that the rail- 
road to the new logging operations for the Cedar 
Shingle Co., of Elbe, is nearing completion. 

The Temple sawmill on Davis Lake is nearing com- 
pletion and the Rutherford sawmill west of Morton 
is about ready for operation. 

The Stinson Bros. sawmill, also west of Morton, 
will be cutting within a short time while the hardwood 
mill in Highland Valley is operating and reports a 
considerable stock ready for shipment. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


April 7.—R. J. Hubbard and John Kiernan, of 
Portland, have purchased from Adelsperger & Conrad 
170,000,000 feet of timber located south of the Ump- 
qua River in the Coast country. The consideration 
is said to be in the neighborhood of $400,000. The 
tract was a part of the holdings of the Gardiner 
Mill Co. which was purchased by Adelsperger & 
Conrad last year and which has been sold in various 
sized tracts to lumbermen of Reedsport. With this 
sale all of the milling companies at Reedsport on the 
lower Umpqua River have their own timber and 
sufficient to supply the plants for five years or more. 
Messrs. Hubbard and Kiernan are chief owners of the 
Winchester Bay Lumber Co. at Reedsport. They are 
building a logging road from the mill to tap the 
timber just acquired. 

The new Coos Veneer & Box Co. recently organized, 
largely by local capital, has started the erection of a 
large veneer plant in Marshfield. It will be ready 
for operation in about sixty days and will employ 
fifty persons. The Western Lumber Manufacturing 
Co., owned by C. A. Smith and sons, and operating a 
veneer plant adjoining the one being built, will build 
an addition which will double the floor space of the 
factory and give added facilities for handling material 
and finished product. 

The Reedsport Planing Mill Co. is the name of a 
new concern organized at Reedsport and which has 
started the erection of a planing mill in that city. 
Those in the company are C. McC. Johnson, H. C. 
Morris, W. P. Reed and D. M. Baker. The factory 
will be 160 by 40 feet in size and will employ twenty 
men. The company expects to product sash and door 
stock and finished lumber. 

The two mills of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. in Marshfield have been running irregu- 
larly this week on account of a shortage of logs, but 
after April 15 there will be sufficient logs to keep 
the two mills running full force steadily as the Smith- 
Powers Logging Co., the operations of which were 
held back by bad weather, will have two more camps 
in operation. One camp is near Coquille on a tract 
of 25,000,000 feet of timber purchased from the Gov- 
ernment. A railroad extends from the main line of 
the Southern Pacific to the camp. Another new 
camp is on Salmon Creek, out of Powers, and con- 
nects with the railroad at that place by a logging road 
which will soon be finished. These two camps will 
be furnishing logs in addition to the seven other camps 
operated by the company. It is expected that there 
will not be any more log shortage. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, is opening 
a new camp on timber on Black Creek. A railroad 
a mile in length is being built from the Southern 
Pacific railroad to the camp. This new camp will be 


operated in addition to the camp at Lakeside which 
has been enlarged so five sides are now running, 
Logs from both camps will be brought to the Buehner 
mill at North Bend by railroad. 

The wages of common labor in all of the Coos Bay 
mills has been raised from $4.80 a day to $5.30. This 
raise applies only to common labor but the skilled 
mechanics have also been raised by practically all the 
mills. 

Roy Wernich, manager of the Coquille Lumber Mills 
at Coquille, has adopted a bonus system of pay which 
appears to work out successfully. He takes as a 
basis $4.60 a day as the pay for common labor, the 
men required to operate the mill seventy in number, 
and the basic cut 75,000 feet log scale per day. For 
every thousand feet this sized force produces over 
75.000 and up to 80,000 each man receives 5 cents. 
For every thousand feet over 80,000 and up to 100,000 
feet handled each man gets 15 cents a thousand. As 
a result the mill has been handling about 100,000 feet 
a day and the men have been drawing down each a 
bonus of between two and three dollars a day. 

F. H. Minshall, who has been in charge of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen in this dis- 
trict, has been transferred to another territory and 
T. J. Endicott has been sent from Portland to be in 
charge of the organization in the Coos Bay district. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 10.—April will be an unusually good month 
for cargo shipments here. Approximately 6,000,000 
feet will be loaded for foreign ports at the mills of the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co. and the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills. The former company will load 950,000 
feet for Australia and 1,200,000 feet for the west 
coast of South America. The latter concern will load 
1,000,000 feet for Japan and 2,800,000 feet for China. 
The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. has 1,000,000 
feet cut for Australia and is awaiting the arrival of a 
carrier. Inquiry at local mills shows that their for- 
eign orders for this month approximate those from 
domestic ports, Honolulu and San Pedro leading in 
home business. 

A. W. Knight, who has logged in Whatcom County 
for the last twelve years, has acquired a large tract 
of fir and cedar in the Glacier section and will estab- 
lish a camp there at once. He expects to be shipping 
logs to Bellingham within thirty days. He has enough 
timber there to keep operating steadily for three or 
four years. 

Another logging camp is being established in the 
Concrete region by the Faber Logging Co. Among the 
officers of this new concern is Robert Nestos, of Belling- 
ham, who has logged in this territory more than fifteen 
years. Mr. Nestos is general manager. He recently 
resigned as superintendent of the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co.’s camp near Concrete. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills this week ob- 
tained an order for 1,300,000 feet of lumber for deliv- 
ery to Honolulu. The company has shipped millions of 
feet of lumber to that port this year and its Hawaiian 
business for this year bids fair to amount to 15,000,- 
000 or 20,000,000 feet. 

The Bellingham mills and box and sash and door 
factories on April 5 began work at 7 a. m., one hour 
earlier, and quit at 4 p. m. instead of 5 p. m. It is 
likely the system, asked for by the shop committees for 
six months’ trial, will be extended in part at least 
to the company’s Skykomish mills. 

The Bellingham Safety Council, of which several 
Bellingham mills are members, will hold its first an- 
nual banquet April 16 for superintendents and fore 
men of the members. General Superintendent C. L. 
Flynn, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, will be 
toastmaster. State Labor Commissioner C. H. Younger 
will be one of the outside guests. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


April 10.—The rains have improved the crop situa- 
tion in California and the outlook is very good. Mills 
have been getting cars and making fair shipments, 
but the railroad strike, which began this week, may 
tie up freight traffic and cause congestion, if pro- 
longed. Stocks are low at the mills and large quan- 
tities of lumber are needed for drying, however. 

The demand for redwood and white sugar pine 
continues to be good, with very little stock available 
to take care of the many inquiries on this market. 

Douglas fir is somewhat weaker, just now, as far 
as the California market is concerned. If the rail 
strike grows and continues, eastern buyers will be 
likely to rush into the market. Some of the northern 
mills are holding firm with prospects for increased 
eastern buying, and are not catering to the Cali- 
fornia market. 

The strike of the union planing mill hands in the 
San Francisco Bay section continues, and a number 
of plants are closed while a few are operating under 
open shop conditions. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co.'s 
mill and that of the Sunset Lumber Co., in Oakland, 
are in operation. Pope & Talbot, this city, are 
running their mill. If the strike is prolonged, it will 
hurt buying by local yards. 

Domestic cargo shipments of Douglas fir are still 
a little off, with common ranging from $38.50 to 
$40 base San Francisco. Vessels are scarce on the 
Coast, and there is no danger of dumping randoms 
here. 

Continued strength is shown by the white an! 
sugar pine market, with unsold stocks reduced to 2 
minimum at the opening of the new season. Eastern 
inquiries are improving after the recent scare. Prices 
are well maintained by California mills which are 
not disposed to sell much ahead of production. Shop 
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lumber is about exhatisted. A few of the Coast mills 
have cut prices a little but the great majority are 
holding firm. 

Conditions now look more favorable for a speedy 
opening of the cutting season in the California pine 
belt and, unless there are more heavy snow storms, 
most mills should be in operation during the next 
week or two. The McCloud River Lumber Co. started 
up and several of the mills in the Feather River 
district are again in operation. The Madera Sugar 
Pine Co. is preparing to start next week. 

The redwood lumber situation is very firm, with 
the mills sold ahead for several months as a rule. 
They are out of dry stock and are turning down 
orders for future delivery. The demand is strong 
both for yard stock and specials. California yards 
have small stocks and are demanding shipments. 
While the congestion in the eastern car situation 
caused a little falling off in inquiries, the demand 
has picked up. The mills are rushing in an effort 
to catch up with back orders before the heavy spring 
demand sets in, but cannot increase production very 
much. 

R. E. Danaher, general manager of Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., this city, has returned from 
southern California in a badly bruised condition, as the 
result of an automobile accident. The accident was 
caused by another machine colliding with the auto- 
mobile in which Mr. Danaher, Paul G. Redington, dis- 
trict forester of San Francisco, G. M. Homans, state 
forester, and Capt. Fletcher were going from Escondido 
to San Diego. Mr. Homans was seriously injured. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan Co., 
this city, has been getting good car shipments of 
Douglas fir from Oregon and filling orders pretty 
promptly. Dry redwood, however, is extremely scarce 
and there is very little white pine to be had. The fir 
market is rather soft, and there is a fairly good 
supply of everything except flooring and ceiling which 
are selling at $50 over Rail B list. The valley yards 
are buying fill-in stocks. It is expected that the 
Plumas Lumber Co.’s white pine mill at Cronberg, 
will start next week and cut about five million feet 
of lumber during the season. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary-treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, will return here on April 12 after an ex- 
tensive tour of the mills in northern California and 
southern Oregon. He has secured several new mem- 
bers for the association, including the Big Lakes Box 
Co., the Ewauna Box Co., and Ackley Bros., all 
operating mills at Klamath Falls. 

The California Door Co.’s white pine mill at Caldor, 
which started up March 15, has been running without 
any serious interruptions from snow. A large sea- 
son’s cut is expected. The company’s large door 
factory in Oakland is closed on account of the strike. 
which is general around the bay. 

The Hammond Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Samoa 
is cutting at the rate of about 300,000 feet a day 
and shipping lumber steadily. The factories are 
being enlarged and additional machinery including a 
second electric overhead crane will be installed, under- 
neath which 15,000,000 feet of lumber will be stored 
for seasoning. The mill is sold ahead for about four 
months. Twenty-two dry kilns have been modernized, 
giving a large capacity for turning out dry stuff 
for the eastern market. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co., this city, is felling 
timber in the woods near Susanville, but is not haul- 
ing logs, owing to the snow. However, it is expected 
that a supply will be on hand in time to start up the 
mills before May 1. Additional machinery is being 
installed in the mills. The box factory has been 
enlarged and additional machinery has been received. 
Machinery for the new planing mill is on the way. 
The box factory is running on a limited scale, owing 
to the shortage of lumber, but after the mills resume 
operations, the shook output will be increased to 
double that of last year, and 35,000,000 feet of lumber 
may be cut. 

E. W. King, of the King Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Bakersfield, has been visiting the San 
Francisco office. The company is carrying good stocks 
at its seven yards in the San Joaquin Valley and has 
been doing a fair business. 

E. A. Blocklinger, president of the Dorris Lumber 
& Box Co. and of the Chiloquin Lumber Co., has left 
for a trip to the plants, which are in regular operation. 
The box factory at Dorris has discarded the use of 
steam altogether and is using electric power from 
the hydroelectric plant of the California & Oregon 
Power Co. 

The M. A. Burns Manufacturing Co., this city, has 
taken a contract to manufacture into shook the year’s 
box lumber cut of the Peppers-Cotton Lumber Co., 
which recently started up the white and sugar pine 
mill at Macdoel. The latter company is a new sub- 
sidiary of the American Fruit Exchange, which re- 
quires large quantities of shook. The Burns box 
factory at Castella will start up about May 1 and 
cut shook at the rate of 75,000 feet a day. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. started up its saw- 
mills at McCloud on April 1 and ought to make a 
heavy cut this season. A supply of logs had been 
obtained. The company’s annual cut of white and 
Sugar pine averaged about one hundred million feet 
during the last three years and the completion of 
the new mill has increased the capacity of the plant 
this season. 

The Pacific Export Lumber Co., with San Francisco 
Offices, finds an increasing demand for California 
woods. F. S. Burt, the San Francisco manager, says 
that shipments of thick clear redwood as well as 
rived cedar blocks are in good demand in Japan. 

Theodore Lerch, sales manager of the Albion Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from Los Angeles, after having 
attended the big concatenation of Hoo-Hoo. He drove 
down the valley by auto and returned via the Coast 
Line, accompanied by J. L. Reed of J. R. Hanify 
& Co.- He reports a good demand for redwood in 
the South, with only fair stocks in the yards. The 


redwood mill at Albion is running full and making 
regular shipments. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is holding firm on white 
and sugar pine prices, together with the other Cali- 
fornia mills. Vice President Willis J. Walker says 
the mills can sell all the lumber they want to at the 
present peak prices and there is no necessity for 
anyone to dispose of stock at cut prices. The mill 
at Westwood is running two resaws and three double 
bands and has one band down for spring overhauling. 

William Smith, who has a retail yard at Third and 
Channel streets, this city, has leased the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co.’s box factory at Bay Point, which has 
been closed down for several years, and will place 
it in operation at once with a force of fifty hands. 
Additional machinery will be installed 

In addition to the cut of the California white and 
sugar pine mills, which are starting up for the season, 
the Klamath Falls region, also, will supply more lum- 
ber than usual this season. Nine new operations are 
expected this year in that district. There will be 
seven new mills and two old ones are being re-equipped 
with modern machinery. The Pelican Bay Lumber 
Co. started one side of its new mill at Klamath Falls 
on April 7. When in full operation the plant will 
have a capacity of about 200,000 feet a day. 

The White Pine Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, is 
building a mill in the Swan Lake district with a 
capacity of 50,000 feet daily. The mill will be in 
operation about May 15. Marion Nine is interested 
with Leslie Rogers, John Moore and C. L. Moore in 
this company. He is getting out the mill timbers at 
Nine Bros.’ mill at Meadow Lake. Machinery is on 
the way for the new circular mill, from which the 
lumber will be shipped via the Strahorn Railroad. 

The Standard Lumber Co.’s new sawmill at Stand- 
ard City is now under roof and the machinery is 
being installed. A late start will be made this 
season owing to the burning of the sawmill last fall, 
but the new plant will be rushed to completion. The 
company has been getting out some cedar logs for a 
California pencil factory. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


April 10.—All lumbermen agree that the peak in 
lumber prices has been reached, and, while the prices 
received during the last week were a little low, with 
the opening of the spring business they will strengthen 
again. The railroads have raised the embargo placed 
early in the year on all Texas points as well as on 
most of the oil fields. This will permit the mills to 
complete their orders booked last fall for these points. 
But to offset this the embargo by all roads on certain 
classes of equipment and points in the East affected 
by the recent strikes will take a large territory out of 
the market until the labor question is settled. The 
railroads are buying heavily and their business alone 
will keep the mills busy for some time. Lath have 
been practically off the market for the last week, there 
being no demand. Shingles were selling as low as 
$4.75 for *A*. The only forest product not to suffer a 
decline was logs, which are still quoted at $36 for 
No. 1 fir. 

The Eastern Railway & Lumber Co. has put on a 
night shift and will increase its capacity 200,000 feet. 

Wilbur Wright, special representative for the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railroad lumber department, is 
here looking after the interests of his company. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


April 10.—While the shipping problem continued to 
dominate the shingle market here this week, the 
shortage of cars being an aggravating condition, ship- 
pers were gratified by a distinct improvement in the 
service being rendered by the transportation companies, 
who last December, January and February were get- 
ting part of the cut out of the mills and then losing 
the consignment in transit, but now deliveries at Minne- 
sota distributing points are being expedited and are 
nearly at normal. Prices remained firm with a tend- 
ency to show stronger soon on increased demand from 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Iowa. E. L. 
Connor, of Connor & Bailey, large distributers for a 
number of the biggest mills here, today quoted eastern 
prices, old pack style, at $5.15 for extra A stars and 
$6.35 on extra clears, with prices of $4.50 and $5.65 
for these classes of shingles, “square pack.” In some 
territory, said Mr. Connor, the trade is “taking to” 
the ‘‘square pack’”’ readily, while in others buyers will 
not touch it. The association he represents is supply- 
ing either, as the buyer desires, but is making no 
“mixed” shipments. He views the market outlook 
with optimism despite the apparent prospect today of 
magnified shipping troubles born of the railroad strike. 
All mills producing shingles are operating here, with 
the aggregate production almost up to full capacity. 

As has been the case for many weeks, the car situ- 
ation and the volume of demand has determined lumber 
prices here, and no quotation is possible as represent- 
ing the market generally. Each mill is quoting on its 
own bottom and on no two grades of lumber is there 
anything approaching uniformity in price. Manufac- 
turers, however, all agree that there has been no 
tendency to weakness during the week and that the 
market would be further strengthened by increased 
transportation troubles. 

Waterfront millmen and towing companies had 
troubles and losses Sunday night when a gale whipped 
the Sound. Several large booms of logs were broken 
up and scattered or sent pounding harbor facilities. 
A large scow lashed alongside the Ella A, a barkentine 
loading lumber at the Weyerhaeuser Mill A, so bat- 
tered the ship that she was towed to Dockton for re- 
inforcement of frame and replacement of plank. The 
vessel will return here to complete cargo. A tow for 
the McMaster shingle mill at Marysville broke up off 
the docks here, and another for the Royal shingle 
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mill at Marysville was scattered over the bay. The 
booms of the Crown Lumber Co. at Mukilteo also were 
somewhat broken. The McMaster Shingle Co. and the 
Royal Shingle Co. and the Mutual Lumber Co. at 
Marysville were dependent for operation Monday and 
Tuesday upon arrival of the tows lost and forced sus- 
pension of these plants for those days resulted. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


April 9.—Prices still hover around $20 over Rail 
“B” list for common and $55 over the list on uppers. 
Buyers here are very slow to act and are wary of any- 
thing being offered, even at bargain prices. Some ex- 
plain that they would rather wait with patience until 
prices again come to a firm basis and that now they 
will buy only that which they are in actual need of. 

Quite a number of cars are coming into this terri- 
tory, but are old orders that have just been filled by the 
mills. Some orders placed as far back as September 
and January of 1919 are just coming thru and at the 
buying prices of that time are very welcome. 

Stock is being more freely offered by mills that 
have not been taking any business for several months, 
but are now ready to take orders at fairly advan- 
tageous prices. This, with the better movement of 
cars, should assist in bringing the ‘price to a firm 
basis. Redwood is still out of the market and there 
does not seem to be any to be offered in the near 
future, as the redwood mills all have their books 
crowded with orders and do not seem to gain much 
headway. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


April 10.—Things are looking very favorable for a 
big year for the lumbermen this spring, as reports 
from Helena say that the crops are coming up and 
that so far there has been no winter killing of the 
wheat, oats etec., and with this in view the lumber- 
men are feeling very optimistic. 

With warmer weather and an increase in the flow 
of water the last few days, the prospects for starting 
the annual log drive of the P. L. Howe Lumber Mills 
down the Tobacco River are much improved. Every- 
thing is in readiness for starting the work in earnest, 
camps being all established and manned ready for the 
water. On the bringing down of the log drive this 
season will depend to a large extent the operation of 
the mill on a double-shift basis. 

H. C. Karow, formerly sales manager for the Somers 
Lumber Co., Somers, Mont., has opened his offices in 
Kalispell, in the Whipps Block, having accepted a posi- 
tion with the Patrick Mill Co., one of the Gaynor Lum- 
ber Co.’s mills, with headquarters at Minneapolis. 
Ed McDevitt, of Potlatch, has accepted the sales man- 
agership of the Somers mill. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 10.—‘“It’s a mistake, in my opinion, to make 
the lumber market appear far better than it actually 
is,” said William Donovan, sr., president of the Dono- 

van Lumber Co. “Some journals and special lumber 
writers have the faculty of declaring the lumber mar- 
ket extremely active when the fact is that at the pres- 
ent time it is not bright. We are piling lumber right 
along without heavy orders in sight and takiug the 
chances of a big drop in price. The fact is, the lum- 
ber market has been quiet for weeks and while con- 
siderable is moving there is not the demand that 
there is represented to be.’”’ The Donovan Lumber 
Co. has extended its lumber storage capacity recently 
by extending its warehouse. Shipments by rail are 
fairly good, with ample cars to handle all business at 
the present time. 

E. W. Middleton, of Greenville, Mich., brother of 
A. W. Middleton, president of the Anderson & Middle- 
ton Co., has been on the Coast some weeks. Mr. Mid- 
dleton is largely interested in the lumber business in 
Michigan. He says that the eastern market is quite 
active at the present time and the outlook hopeful 
for large orders, due mainly to the demand that will 
come from the railroads in their plan of rehabilita- 
tion. 

Building of a shingle mill planned to have an out- 
put equal to that of some of the largest plants of its 
kind in the United States will be undertaken by 
Hoquiam men at Stearnsville. The plant will replace 
a mill destroyed by fire several years ago. The com- 
pany owns large tracts of valuable cedar in the vicin- 
ity of Stearnsville. The war and the conditions fol- 
lowing deterred the rebuilding of the mill, but it is 
now to be carried thru. Joe Stearns and A. H. Kuhn, 
of Hoquiam, are among those interested. 

Shipments of lumber by rail from the Grays Harbor 
mills during the last month have averaged about 
seventy-five cars daily. Heavy shipments by water 
will make March one of the best months in several 
years. There is no complaint about car shortage, the 


.Tailway companies which have terminals on the har- 


bor providing cars sufficient to care for all the lumber 
offered. One o: the biggest shipments by water was a 
eargo of 1,700,000 feet of lumber for Australia. 

Within five years the Pacific coast or Russia must 
furnish Europe with the bulk of the lumber it needs, 
believes W. T. Culver, vice president of the Stearns 
Salt & Lumber Co., which recently purchased the Na- 
tional Lumber Co.’s plant in Hoquiam. Mr. Culver is 
on a business trip here. 

The timber of the Gulf States, Mr. Culver points 
out, is rapidly being cut and within five years the 
remainder must be used exclusively for the American 
market. Lumber is now on a seller’s market, which is 
always a good thing for the seller, said Mr. Culver, but 
no one can predict how long this condition will con- 
tinue. The outlook, however, is bright. The demand 
for lumber would indicate that business is good in the 


middle West, and orders certainly are plentiful. The 
Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., Mr. Culver says, will con- 
tinue to operate the National mill under the old policy. 
A. L. Paine will be manager and W. B. Mack assistant 
manager. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 10.—That a huge sawmill plant is planned 
by the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. at a point near 
Vancouver, Wash., was brought out at a hearing April 
7 at Vancouver in connection with the proposed drain- 
age of Vancouver Lake. Judge William MacMaster, 
who represented the company in the purchase of 311 
acres of land recently, said that the mill would have a 
capacity of 1,500,000 feet in twenty-four hours. He 
opposed drainage of the lake, contending that the 
body of water is essential to the successful operation 
of the lumber manufacturing projects present and con- 
templated. The Grays Harbor Lumber Co. is now 
operating one of the largest mills in the Pacific North 
west at Hoquiam, Wash., but N. J. Blagen, head of the 
company, makes his home in Portland. It is under- 
stood that the company also intends to establish other 
plants in connection with the proposed sawmill, fur- 
nishing employment for at least fifteen hundred men. 
The site purchased by the company has a frontage of 
a mile on the Columbia River and touches also on Van- 
couver Lake. Among the auxiliary plants are men- 
tioned a fir door factory, a furniture factory and an 
electric power plant capable of generating 15,000 kilo- 
watts. 

James A. Newbegin, head of the Newbegin Lumber 
Co., of Tacoma, Wash., was in Portland this week, 
accompanied by Bert Robb, manager of the company’s 
Duluth office. 

The Pacific Export Lumber Co., of this city, has 
chartered two Japanese steamers to carry lumber from 
this port for the Orient. Two Japanese steamers hav: 
also been chartered by A. O. Andersen & Co. to carry 
lumber from this port to the Orient. 

John W. Miller, president of the Coast Fir Lumber 
Co., with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, re- 
turned this week from an extended tour of the midd& 
States. He reports finding the fir market there some- 
what weaker than in the Pacific Northwest. 

Three representatives of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission have been going over the files and records 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association here 
for several days and completed their work today. 
From here they will go to Spokane. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 10.—Seattle building permits for March, 1920, 
totaled 996, of an aggregate valuation of $1,390,275. 
The total for March, 1919, was $705,780, so that the 
gain for the month just closed was $684,495—the 
amount being almost double that of a year ago. For 
the first quarter of 1920 the aggregate was $3,620,745, 
as compared with $2,903,060 for the first quarter of 
1919—a gain of $717,685. In March, 1920, residence 
permits totaled 177, of a value of $389,575, as com- 
pared with a total of 198 permits valued at $294,845 
for March, 1919—a decrease of twenty-one in num- 
ber but a gain of $94,730 in value. In March, 1920, 
there were permits for twenty-two buildings of the 
type of warehouses, factories or docks, valued at 
$415,800, and for eighteen business buildings of the 
slow burning type, valued at $405,500. 

With reference to the $10 a day track storage as- 
sessed on shipments of zorest products held at recon- 
signing points, a bulletin of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association calls attention to the fact that these 
charges do not apply on lines which are not under 
the Federal control act, as for example the Minne- 
apolis, Northfield & Southern. Latest reports from 
Minnesota Transfer show a total of 390 cars of lum- 
ber and shingles held on demurrage, a reduction of 
thirty-five from the previous report. The plain mean- 
ing is that embargoed cars are being unloaded and the 
forest products placed in storage as rapidly as possi- 
ble. With embargoes being placed on practically every 
avenue of transportation, the transit game has reached 
the zero point. It has gone entirely, and will remain 
a negative quantity until conditions change. 

Roy C. Frans and O. M. McIntosh, who organized 
the Pacific Lumber & Shingle Co. as a partnership 
early last year, have incorporated for $20,000, with 
Mr. Frans as president and Mr. McIntosh as secretary. 
The firm, which has offices at 450 Henry Building, 
is increasing its sales force and is broadening out in 
other respects. It is now specializing on lumber of 
all kinds, and plans to establish a shingle department 
in charge of an experienced man as the next step. 

A. J. Wartes, of the James G. Noll Lumber Co., bas 
received a letter from William M. Beebe, at Kansas 
City, stating that Mr. Beebe had made his plans to 
arrive in Seattle within the next two weeks. He is 
now looking for office space for the headquarters of 
the newly organized Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., of 
which Mr. Beebe is president and general manager 
after fourteen years’ service as manager of lumber 
sales for the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Since A. C. Herron took over his former position of 
general agent of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
road, the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association has dis- 
continued its reconsigning and traffic service depart- 
ment. The change has brought forth numerous letters 
from association members praising Mr. Herron for 
his manner of handling the work during his two years’ 
connection with the association. 

. H. Cale, of Spokane, Inland Empire representa- 
tive of the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and the James G. Noll Lumber Co., Denver, Cole., 
spent a few days in Seattle the last of this week on one 
of his occasional visits to this section. Mr. Cale is 
very optimistic and expects a strong demand for lum- 
ber. He was formerly in the wholesale lumber busi- 
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ness in Seattle for some years and on this trip found 
many old friends in Seattle lumber offices. 
Fredericks & Hogberg are building a lumber mill, 
‘apacity 60,000 feet a day, on the Duwamish Water- 
way south of Georgetown in Seattle, adjoining the 
ite of the Bissell mill, recently destroyed by fire. They 
will cut for both rail and water trade. Fredericks & 
Hogberg recently sold their interests in Tacoma, where 
they had been engaged in lumbering for a number of 
years. 
* George A. Bergstrom, of the C, B. Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Everett, Wash., has been authorized to represent 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
\ssociation at the second annual American Lumber 
Congress, Chicago, April 20 and 21. Mr. Bergstrom 
is one of the directors of the shingle branch. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


April 13.—Activity in the industry is indicated by 
the number of new: logging operations, the acquiring 
ff plants and transfers of interests. Not only are 
ocal people interested but buyers are coming into 
this territory from other places. One of the biggest 
logging operations will be one on the Pacific High- 
way, a few miles south of New Westminster in what 
is known as the Big Green timber tract. The King- 
Parris Lumber Co., Vancouver, has purchased 1,550 
ieres of this block from the Brunette Sawmills, for 
approximately $500,000. There is about 25,000,000 
feet of spruce and 100,000,000 feet of Douglas fir and 
it is estimated that it will take about ten years to 
log $t. 

L. B. Knight, an old time lumberman of St. John, 
N. B., who is visiting this Coast, speaks out against 
the undue wastefulness of logging and mill operations 
here. He declares that tops left in the woods are 
larger than much of the timber cut in the East and 
says that when trees are felled no consideration is 
seiven to what trees are destroyed in the fall. He 
thinks the authorities should take action to prevent 
this willful and unnecessary waste. 

Logs scaled in January in this Province amounted 
to 99,527,406 feet, a reduction of ten million feet as 
compared with production in January, 1919. The cut 
per species was: Douglas fir, 49,198,782 feet; red 
cedar, 23,662,216 feet; spruce, 3,545,232 feet; hem- 
lock, 13,775,680 feet; balsam, 2,281,360 feet; yellow 
pine, 4,152,619 feet; white pine, 10,560,023 feet; 
jack pine, 327,453 feet; larch, 1,048,521 feet; cot- 
tonwood, 479,352 feet ; alder, 168 feet. 

It was announced in the legislature this week that 
Alvo von Alvensleben, formerly a prominent resident 
of Vancouver, still holds timber licenses in this Prov- 
ince. These consist of two in the Squamish Valley, 
at the head of Howe Sound, and three on Nootka 
Island, west coast of Vancouver Island, the 
amount outstanding against them being $21,825. 
He was the direct representative of the Kaiser 
on this Coast and when the war broke out was 
in Germany, returning to this country. When the 
United States went into the war, Alvensleben, who was 
living in Seattle, was interned near Salt Lake City. 
One of his extensive timber deals was the purchase of 
timber from the Red Cliff Lumber & Timber Co. for 
$2,200,000, and he had paid about $1,750,000. Dur- 
ing the progress of the war judgment was obtained 
against him for monies owing on these and the claims 
reverted to the previous owners, 

Carload shipments of lumber to the United States 
have fallen off somewhat from the high water mark 
reached a few weeks ago and more cars are available 
for other purposes. Shipments of shingles, however, 
are maintaining their big volume. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


April 12.—The trade outlook is reported by most 
wholesalers and retailers to be satisfactory. There 
are many who state that conditions are not only on a 
sound basis, but exceptionally promising. In the 
larger cities there is general business activity and 
building operations promise to be large. In Toronto, 
in spite of the fact that the houses put up by the 
housing commission last year were not easy to sell, 
a new plan is being worked out which promises some 
relief and continued building activity. Representa- 
tives of labor are codperating with civic representa- 
tives and others in this matter. The labor unions 
will furnish the labor and the city representatives 
will look after the finances. It is believed that in this 
way good houses will be provided with the minimum 
of loss from labor disturbance and that the interest 
taken by the labor unions will result in the best class 

labor being used. Moreover, the bricklayers, car- 
penters, painters etc., are feeling the shortage of 
housing more than almost anyone else and it is be- 

ved that houses in which they are thus interested 
will be sure to meet their requirements better than 
iy others and to be therefore more readily salable. 

Retail lumber dealers are confident that they will 
have a good market thruout the present year. There 
; considerable inquiry developing for white pine lath, 
tho spruce lath are a little quiet. Shingles recently 
oftened a little, largely on account of the embargo 
on the shipment of Canadian cars into the United 

tates. This has produced a larger number of transit 

irs for eastern Canada. 

The railroad strike in the United States has closed 
he Niagara frontier and the gateway at Detroit for 

iipments from Canada. Normally, large volumes 

f traffic cross these borders from Canada. There is 
till a large amount of 1919 cut of lumber to move 
rom Canada thru these two gateways. This lumber is 
lefinitely sold and in a good many cases paid for. 

Wholesalers state that, taking into consideration 
he small amount of lumber they have, business is as 
<ood as anyone could expect. They are experiencing 


10 difficulty in selling what lumber they have, at list 
prices, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


April 12.—Congestion on the railroads and inability 
to furnish cars to move wood products and lumber 
have been intensified thru the outbreak of fresh strikes 
on the roads over the country. . As illustrating the 
seriousness of the situation that has been brought 
about, it was mentioned by a salesman of one of the 
large lumbering companies with offices at Duluth 
that it this week received an offer for the purchase of 
2,000,000 feet of mixed white pine lumber for all 
rail shipment to an eastern point. Officials of the 
company have, however, been compelled to withhold 
acceptance for a time until they are able to obtain 
assurance from the railroad interests that cars can 
be furnished in sufficient supply to enable deliveries 
to be made within the periods specified in the inquiry. 


It was noted, too, that woods operators are being 
compelled to keep a part of their men in their camps 
for a longer time than would ordinarily have been 
necessary this spring owing to delays in obtaining cars 
to move their cuts away from the camp sidings. Num- 
bers of the smaller operators getting out pulpwood, 
piling and saw logs have been caused considerable 
financial loss on that account. An official of Martin 
Bros. here, who rank as perhaps the largest contractors 
for general woods products in northern Minnesota, 
asserted that they considered themselves to have been 
exceptionally fortunate in having moved out 75 percent 
of their season’s cut. He estimated that many other 
contractors had not been able to move out more than 
50 percent of their winter’s cut. 


Lumber companies and jobbers on this market are 
holding their quotations at the January lists and 
they express themselves as sanguine that quotations 
will be stabilized at that basis for some time. For 
the first time in nearly three years inquiries for dimen- 
sion stuff are being received from the railroads for 
use in car building and in line improvements. The 
leading interests are counting upon booking fair 
business from that quarter in the near future. 

Dealers here have been in receipt of an increased 
number of in transit car lists from the Pacific coast 
lately, and in some lines quotations are reported to 
have been shaded slightly. The trade here has been 
interested in the receipt of a price list from a promi- 
nent operator offering cuts from current figures. It 
is asserted that none of the dealers here has been able 
to place any orders with that concern so far. The 
almost invariable reply to a query has been that 
the company was just out of the line mentioned. 

The Northern Lumber Co. has made a start upon 
the rebuilding of its sawmill at Cloquet, Minn. The 
ground has been staked out for the mill and a car- 
load of western fir for the framework has arrived. 
The work will be carried thru by day labor. 

Duluth lumber concerns with Wisconsin connections 
have been interested in the statement that the Park 
Falls Lumber Co. has obtained an option on the 
timber holdings and mill property of the Willow River 
Lumber Co., of Hayward, Wis. It is estimated that 
around $1,000,000 will be involved in the deal. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 13.—The hum of the band saw, which last 
year died away supposedly for the last time in Minne- 
apolis, again is sounding along the Mississippi River 
here. The Webster Lumber Co., of this city, has 
bought the old Carpenter-Lamb mill, run for several 
years as the B plant of the Northland Pine Co., and 
has started sawing with a single 10-hour shift. It has 


taken over the old lease of the land used for the mill. 


and yards and expects to saw in Minneapolis for five 
or six years, probably about 15,000,000 feet this sea- 
son. The logs are being brought in mainly from near 
Bemidji, and are both pine and hardwood. Some 
cottonwood and hardwood logs are being cut on the 
Mississippi River bottom within the city limits of St. 
Paul, and all the logs being sawed are brought in by 
rail. The last drive was brought in last year. 
Building permits issued in Minneapolis during March 
were 500 in number and for a total estimated cost of 
$1,504,090, compared with 432 permits in March of 
1919 with a total cost of $627,130. The total of per- 
mits for the first quarter of the year is $5,130,735, 


compared with $1,178,215 for the corresponding months 
of last year. 


W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
is back from an extended western trip. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Carpenter, and they stayed for a-while 
at Everett, Wash., where the company has a mill, and 
then went on to southern California for a vacation. 

John A. McDonald, manager of the retail depart- 
ment of the Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke companies, after 
a visit to Winnipeg, reports that considerable new 
building is under way there and the Canadian western 
cities seem to be picking up rapidly after the depres- 
sion due to the war. 

E. C. Simpson, who has been representing the Curtis- 
Yale-Howard Co. in northern Minnesota and eastern 
North Dakota, has gone to Clinton, Iowa, to join the 
staff of the Curtis service bureau, and is succeeded 


by A. P. Mork, who formerly represented the com-° 


pany farther west with headquarters at Minot, N. D. 


John Saari, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore., visited here last week after an extensive 
business trip to eastern cities, 


Thomas Hutchinson, lumberman of Hoquiam, Wash., 
stopped here last week on his way home from the 
East, and Henry Blagen, sales manager of the Grays 


Harbor Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, also called enroute 
to eastern cities. 


Yard managers of the C. H. Carpenter Lumber Co. 
had a conference last week at Valley City, N. D., with 
C. H. Carpenter present and guiding the discussion 
of trade problems. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives— 


FIR, SPRUCE, 
NOBLE FIR 


West Coast Products 


The mills we directly repre- 
sent have a daily capacity of 
over 500,000 feet. 


Gerlinger - Anderson Co. 


- _— Portland, Ore. 
Louis Gerlinger, Jr. H.J. Anderson Geo. T. Gerlinger 

















STRAIGHT CARS '| 


Flooring | 
Finish 

Drop Siding 

Timbers 

Dimension 


Boards and Shiplap 
FIR AND SPRUCE 


| 
mind | 
| 
| 





Also MIXED CARS of above. 


—_—_——— 


BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
| 1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 






























RTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Send us your inquiries. 


= 






FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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Tents for Loggers 
is the present day solution of the high cost 
of building logging camps. Let ustell you 
about the many advantages in using Tents 
instead of lumber. 
WemakeTentsofall kinds, Tarpaulins, Wa- 
gon Covers, Flys, Curtains, Feed and Coal 


Bags. Write for Catalog and Prices. 


United States Tent & AwningCo. 


219N. Desplaines St., CHICAGO 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


d 
honors Panama-pactic GRAND PRIZE 
ch thle eer 


international Expesition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PA“'FIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3800 Axes & Tools 








Get the Agency 
Today 


There area lot 
of farmers in 
your commu- 
nity who have 
enough grind- 
ing to do to 
warrant them 
buying a 


Monarch “ci Feed Mill 


for their own use. You can sell it tothem and make a 
good profit onthe sale. By having one of these mills in 
your yard you can increase your prestige among 
farmers by grinding their corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc, 






Write today for our catalog 
and agency proposition. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.Pa. 











> 
~ “ Specialists 
White Pine chicwen 
Oregon and Western White Pine 


| California White and Sugar Pine 
Idaho White Pine and Coast Fir 





SPECIAL ATTENTION: 


Factory Stocks, Pine, Fir and Spruce. 
Large Stocks No. 2 and No. 3 Com. 
Western White Pine Boards. 


Oregon - Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Eastern } J. W. Faulkner, 652 Otis de. Chicago, Ill. 

Id., 


Sales M. J. Theisen. 406 Temple Bld., Detroit,Mich. 
‘rained Wm. D. Mershon, | Madison Ave., NewYork 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 15.—Increases in both inquiries and orders 
lead lumbermen to believe that business is becoming 
more stabilized and shipments on a normal basis will 
be resumed at an early date. Shipments have been 
more than might have been expected in the face of a 
weakening market, but were confined largely to the 
mills which lead in price cutting. The leaders in this 
movement in the Texas district, were mills which 
operated on a low order file in order to take advantage 
of any advances in the market, which was occurring 
almost daily. When the softening came they natur- 
ally had to go out after orders to keep things moving 
and this brought about some lively cutting. The larger 
mills, which make a practice of keeping something like 
sixty days’ business on their files, let conditions ride. 

These mills now report number of orders not far 
from the old figures, and inquiries have been decidedly 
more numerous. Dimension has remained strong thru- 


a 

Railroads have come back into the market stronger 
and are buying both track and car material in larger 
quantities than was expected a week ago. Business 
in the oil fields, which is not so much a matter of 
price, is good in all sections where freight embargoes 
do not hold down shipments. 

Exporters are buying very little stuff and do not 
expect to get back into the market until exchange 
becomes more settled. The recent upward spurt of 
exchange has naturally caused the Englishman to be- 
lieve that it will go still higher and, with every point 
meaning 25 cents a thousand to him, there is some 
incentive to wait when he has confidence in his money. 
Foreign importers have evidently not given up hopes 
of lower freight rates and with these combined reasons 
for hope they are filling only actual requirements, so 
far as local exporters can learn from their European 
agents. 

Cars have tightened up to a certain extent and 
many of the mills say that they have difficulty in 
securing enough to handle the scant business they 
are doing at present. Favorable weather has enabled 
them to get back to somewhere around 75 percent 
of normal production. 


The George W. Smythe Lumber Co. will within the 
next week start construction on its new planer and 
millwork plant to be located in its retail yard in this 
city. The old planing mill site together with build- 
ings was sold to B. Deutser, who will erect a furni- 
ture factory at an early date. Mr. Deutser stated 
positively upon his return from New York last week 
that the factory would be built. 


C. E. Miller, who has been in the sales department 
of the Beaumont Lumber Co. for the last eight years, 
has resigned to accept a position as sales manager 
for the Boynton Lumber Co. at White City. The 
sales department of this company will be moved to 
Lufkin at an early date, it is announced. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


April 10.—The embargo situation in the North and 
East, so far as it affects shipments from the North 
Carolina pine territory or the demand for North Caro- 
lina pine lumber in a section which consumes much of 
this stock, is just as bad at this writing as it has been 
for the last several weeks and no hopes are being held 
out for an improvement in the immediate future. As 
the millmen are averse to taking on more busiiiess to 
territory to which there is much uncertainty as to 
when they can ship, their market territory is limited 
and there has been noticed in some “open” markets a 
slight weakening in prices of low grade stock, espe- 
cially in air dried material. The kiln dried mills 
appear to have the situation as yet well in hand and 
show no disposition to recede from the advantageous 
position now occupied by them. The call for the bet- 
ter grades of rough pine during the week has been 
slightly better, especially from the Baltimore and 
Philadelphia markets. ‘There has been a slight falling 
off in the demand from North and South Carolina and 
Virginia, but on the other hand much more lumber 
could be sold in New England territory were it not for 
the existing embargoes making shipment precarious, 
if at all possible for some time yet. The mills are 
still able to clean up small accumulations of good lumber 
very promptly, but as yet there have not been any fur- 
ther advances in prices noted, it being felt the better 
policy to maintain present values under existing con- 
ditions until such time as an enlarged demand may 
force them higher. Some buyers are laying in good 
supplies of lumber, but the majority are holding off. 
There is no question that with continued good weather 
there should be a larger demand for good rough stock 
even tho building may be hampered by labor strikes, 
increased wages, tight money etc. Further increase in 
rents will undoubtedly force many to build promptly 
whether they like existing prices of building materials 
or not. 


There is a goodly number of inquiries being received 
for 4/4 edge box, rough and dressed, but it is believed 
some of these are being put out to get a line on the 
market. This stock is not easy to buy now for prompt 
delivery and many mills are quoting higher prices on 
stock to be delivered after completion of present con- 
tracts or to start, say, around the middle of May. 
Stock box is a little quiet, altho 10-inch is showing 
some life. There is but a small accumulation of stock 
box available at present, and while buyers are howling 
at prices of pine box and telling millmen how much 
cheaper air dried stock can be bought, this has not 
thus far caused the kiln dried mills to weaken. There 
is also a good demand for 4/4 edge culls and red 
heart and box bark strips, but quite a few sales 
have been stopped because recent advances made by 
the mills have been considered unjustifiable by the 
other side. 


Prices showed no change during the week, the mills 
being content to stand firm for their quotations and 
buyers holding back. Production is still at a low ebb 


in this section and the prospects for large accumula- 
tions are remote. Sixty percent of normal demand 
will undoubtedly keep the mills cleaned up. Labor 
conditions instead of getting better are apparently 
growing worse. 

Sales of dressed pine during the week were lighter 
than the week previous, altho many inquiries for roof- 
ers have been passed up because stock was not in 
hand. Planing mills frankly admit the market is a 
little quiet, but say they have sufficient business to 
run them for some time yet and that in the meantime 
a large demand will develop. Prices of dressed stock 
advanced in the better grades, but the lower grades 
showed no change. It seems the dressed market is 
acting right now in the same manner as the rough 
market; that is, the uppers gaining ground while the 
lowers are holding stiff. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 12.—There has been some leveling down of 
the prices lately but no general slump has taken 
place, and none is expected. In fact, with the spring 
buying starting up and prospects indicating that it 
is going to be heavy in order to accommodate the big 
building schedules, prices are expected to hold firm 
for a long time. The leveling down has been mainly 
on prices that were high for a while, their altitude 
not being based on their relative value but on their 
supply, the items affected being scarce. One-inch stock 
has been chiefly touched by the leveling process, but 
two-inch stuff is apparently just as strong as ever. 

The impression in this territory is that if dealers 
wish lumber they must buy it ahead of the time they 
expect to sell or use it, because of the uncertainty 
of the freight situation. Already shipments are con- 
siderably curtailed because of embargoes resulting 
from the switchmen’s strike. There is also curtailed 
mill production due to the desire to prolong the life 
of operations; some plants are eliminating night 
runs, and others are reducing the number of rigs. 

At some of the mills, especially where cars have 
been scarce, stocks are getting back toward normal, 
but where cars have been rather plentiful the stocks 
have been reduced considerably below normal. The 
condition of stocks depends largely on the supply 
of cars. 

Building operations seem to be holding up all over 
the country, judging by inquiries and orders received 
here, except in places where there are strikes. There 





Your job as a retailer is to be the expert 
building THINKER of your community. 
Your business is to know just what sort 
of building will best suit your customer; 
to see, just as far as you are able, that 
every human being, every head of stock, 
every bit of crop, everything whatsoever 
that should have shelter, gets exactly the 
kind of shelter best suited to its nature 
and ‘surrounding conditions.—Secretary 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 











have been several strikes locally, but not of long 
duratien, and building activities were not interfered 
with seriously. There has been some price conces- 
sion reported at local retail plants, but this does not 
appear to have become general. Some jobs are being 
postponed on account of the high prices, but despite 
that fact there seems to be about as much building 
going on as can be accommodated here. 


The buying by railroads is increasing and inquiries 
are also growing more numerous. Car material and 
bridge material seem to be chiefly sought. The build- 
ing of many freight cars is planned. Many of the 
orders are for prompt delivery, indicative of the rail- 
road companies’ plans to make repairs and improve- 
ments as soon as possible. 

Because of the curtailment of operations at many 
of the mills, labor is becoming more plentiful. The 
weather has been favorable during the last week, 
except one day of rain. : 

The Peavy-Byrnes, Peavy-Wilson and Peavy-Moore 
lumber companies, of which S. J. Peavy of Shreve- 
port is president, have moved into new offices in the 
Commercial National Bank Building. The Christie & 
Eastern and the Kinder & Northwestern railroad com- 
panies, which are connected with the Peavy-Wilson 
and Peavy-Byrnes mills as Peason, La., and Emad, La., 
respectively, have also moved into the new quarters. 
which occupy most of an entire story of the big 
skyscraper. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 13.—There has been but little change in con- 
ditions during the last week. So much rain has fallen 
that the small mills have been able to operate but 
little. The car situation has shown no improvement 
and some of the larger mills are running only part 
time, because they are blocked out with timbers. Lum- 
ber is still hard to buy even tho the demand for the 
last month has not been as heavy as sixty days ago. 
Some items of shed and yard stock continue to show 
a weakness but special cutting of all kinds continues 
strong. There has been some activity in car material 
lately and the numerous little mills are getting a 
chance to cut on it, as the buyers are working among 
them continuously. 

H. V. Gresham, who for several years has repre- 
sented the Hayden & Wescott Lumber Co. in this sec- 
tion, with headquarters here, left its employ April 1 
and went with the Lincoln Lumber Co. (Ine.), of Chi- 
cago. He will continue to make his headquarters here 
and will make a specialty of buying railroad and car 
material. Sid Conn, a well known lumberman of this 
city, succeeded Mr. Gresham with the Hayden & Wes- 
cott Lumber Co. 
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LAUREL, MISS. 


April 12.—While the general trend of the southern 
pine market appears to be about the same as a fort- 
night ago, there is a more confident feeling for the 
immediate future, and it is worthy of note that the 
April 1 lists of some of the larger mills show an ad- 
vance over March: 1 prices. The severe car shortage 
prevents shipping the large accumulation of orders on 
hand, and it seems to be the policy of the heaviest pro- 
ducers to “sit steady in the boat” and not be alarmed 
at the cessation of demand, which is thought to be 
only temporary. Price fluctuations continue, many of 
them simply adjusting differentials, as prices in some 
instances were badly out of line. The larger mills 
are working minimum shipping crews, and many of 
the smaller mills are obliged to lay off their shipping 
crews a large part of the time. 

Owing to continued wet weather, the amount of 
hardwood available for immediate shipment is still 
very limited, and it is hardly expected that there will 
be any appreciable decline in prices under this condi- 
tion. Oak at present enjoys a much stronger position 
in the hardwood market than red gum and is espe- 
cially active in export circles. The demand for No. 3 
oak also holds exceptionally well, it being used in the 
interior market for cores. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 13.—The strike of railroad switchmen has 
completely tied up all freight in the St. Louis termi- 
nals including East St. Louis. Some of the roads 
contend that if “for reconsignment” is marked on 
bills of lading, the roads may hold cars at recon- 
signing points, and that shippers must pay car service 
and storage charges until embargoes are lifted. Some 
railroads are returning re-consignment instructions. 
Shippers are being advised by representatives here not 
to send any cars out on consignment under present 
conditions. 

Box manufacturers in St. Louis report that business 
is fairly good at this time. There is a good local de- 
mand but very little outside business, which is well in 
view of the embargoes. Most of the factories are well 
supplied with lumber so that they are not uneasy on 
that score because of embargoes. 

The veneer trade here reports that there is great 
difficulty in getting supplies. The northern manufac- 
turers are shut off from making shipments because 
of the shortage, which is made worse because of the 
strike of woodsmen in Michigan and Wisconsin. Con- 
ditions in the South have been made worse by recent 
rains, and there is nothing to be had there. 

Two new strikes are reported this week in the wood- 
working trades in St. Louis. About five hundred and 
fifty cabinet makers and machine hands in woodwork- 
ing shops, mostly manufacturers of refrigerators and 
fixtures, went out after employers had refused their 
demands for a re-arrangement of hours and wages. 
Nearly one thousand trunk makers, about 20 percent 
of whom are women, went out last Saturday seeking to 
end “discrimination” against union members. The 
question of wage or recognition of the union is not 
involved. Seven factories are affected... 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 13.—Absence of.a retail market, except for 

industrial purposes, keeps the wholesale market here 
in a sluggish condition. Plentiful transit cars of 
southern pine and fir supply most of the needs of 
buyers, and as a result the mill business placed is 
small and only for such stock as buyers have orders 
for. Besides, a great many orders placed last year 
are coming into the yards now from the mills and 
until some of this begins to move out again the 
retailers are not likely to do much buying. It is 
quite apparent that, altho the housing shortage con- 
tinues acute, builders have been frightened off by 
the high price talk as well as the demands of labor. 
What was expected to be an unusually heavy building 
season has not developed at all so far as the individual 
builder is concerned. Apartment builders are busy 
enough, but apartment buildings are so largely brick 
and concrete affairs that they consume only a mini- 
mum of lumber. Also, the talk about living in tents 
isn’t idle, either. A local realty concern has opened 
a 44-acre tract in the southwest part of the city 
especially for tent dwellers, who may have anything 
from a fifty-foot lot to an acre of ground, put up a 
tent and pay for the lot on instalments. If neces- 
sary, the realty agent will buy the tent and permit 
payment for it also on the instalment plan. 
_ W. M. Thompson, of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice at Denver, is here making a survey of the local 
lumber industry. The work is a continuation of the 
Survey begun by the Government in 1915 and discon- 
tinued when this country entered the war. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 12.—The bills permitting the city of Balti- 
more to issue about $75,000,000 in bonds for new 
harbor improvements, schools and various other pur- 
poses, which had been before the Maryland legislature, 
were passed during the closing days of the session and 
have been signed by the governor. They must still 
be approved by a vote of the citizens of Baltimore at 
an election, which will not be done before next fall, 
so that the projected improvements can not be started 
until next year. There is believed to be no doubt, 
however, that the vote will be favorable to the issues. 
Not less than $50,000,000 is to be expended upon the 
construction of new docks and other harbor better- 
ments, designed to facilitate foreign trade. The 
rest will be for new schools and various other pur- 
poses, all of which will call for considerable quan- 
tities of lumber in addition to the general run of 
construction. 

The James Lumber Co. is completing a planing mill 
4s an addition to its yard facilities, which will enable 
it to handle business far more expeditiously than 
before. The new mill will permit the corporation to 





dress all the stocks which may be required by cus- 
tomers. 

Lewis Wagner & Co. have just completed the con- 
struction and equipment of a planing mill of large 
capacity, which is fitted up with the most modern 
machinery and which will enable the firm to take 
care of any needs in the way of dressed stocks and 
wood products which are especially called for by 
builders. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


April 12.—The strike of railroad switchmen is 
proving serious to the lumber and other industries of 
the Tonawandas. The strike did not spread to the 
Tonawandas until Friday night. White, Gratwick & 
Mitchell found it impossible to load any stock for 
outgoing shipments by rail Saturday morning and 
promptly suspended operations at their planing mill 
and box shook factory. The Northern Lumber Co. 
was next to close down its planing mill until the 
strike so adjusts itself that it is possible to secure 
ears for loading purposes. The Wilson Box & Lum- 
ber Co. announced today its intention to suspend after 
filling a few local orders. The Bennett Lumber Co. 
has found it necessary to curtail operations, employ- 
ing only such help as is necessary to get out supplies 
for orders to be filled in the Tonawandas and at 
nearby points that can be reached by auto truck. 
A number of other mill operators state that it will 
be impossible to keep going for more than a few days 
unless cars are made available at once. 

Many dealers who have been bringing stock forward 
from manufacturing points claim that they have many 
carloads of lumber tied up at Buffalo and other points 
enroute to their plants here. There are compara- 
tively few cars on the sidings of local factories and 
these have been filled, while warehouses and other 
available space is rapidly filling up with stock, which 
some of the mills continue to turn out on a limited 
scale. 

Most of the yards are keeping their men working, 
transferring lumber to the mills to be worked up just 
as soon as the trouble is settled. There is no evi- 
dence of a break in the strike here and dealers are 
greatly disturbed over their inability to make ship- 
ments of stock which is being anxiously awaited by 
buyers. 

As the result of the sale by Ray H. Bennett, of the 
Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., of a part of his stock 
to T. J. Wilson and F. J. Caldwell, of the Wilson Box 
& Lumber Co., and John H. Edwards, formerly of 
Robinson Bros., who discontinued their business here 
several years ago, a reorganization of the company 
was effected a few days ago. The stockholders elected 
the following directors: T. J. Wilson, chairman; Ray 
H. Bennett, Frank J. Caldwell, John H. Edwards and 
Fred N. Roginson. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. Roginson; vice president, Mr. 
Caldwell: secretary and treasurer. Mr. Edwards. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 12.—The last week has not been altogether 
satisfactory to the local lumber trade, either in the 
wholesale or retail branches. The weather has been 
against the opening of building work, and the lumber 
is not moving out of the yards so that needed new 
stock can be bought, and, for this same reason, re- 
tailers have not been able to buy much from the whole- 
salers, for they have no place to put immediate ship- 
ments and few dealers want to sell anything that is 
not ready to ship now. This week, of course, is start- 
ing very badly on account of the strike, which now 
has this section by the throat. Absolutely no lumber 
is moving, and no work can proceed in the building 
line because none of the material is coming in. The 
demoralization caused by even a few days of this will 
be very great, and the effect on the lumber trade will be 
felt for weeks. The large industrials have been good 
buyers during the last week, and, with the low stocks, 
demand bas been strong enough to keep the market 
from weakening. Manufacturers are booked up enough 
to keep them busy at the low efficiency of the present 
time, but many are not booking ahead as fast as they 
are filling orders. The retail stores are still busy, but 
they are beginning to feel that the public is starting to 
quit its orgy of buying. Some have made deliberate 
cuts in price to move the stock on hand in expectation 
of a falling off in demand. 

All the hardwoods are in strong demand, with oak, 
ash and gum particularly strong. Demand for chest- 
nut, basswood, birch, beech, maple, poplar, cherry, 
hickory, mahogany and all kinds of hardwood floor- 
ings is strong enough to take all offered at high prices. 
White pine is still scarce, but is easing off in expecta- 
tion of the new stocks. Spruce is coming in better, but 
is stlil scarce and high. Hemlock is so scarce that it 
can be said it is not offered, and prices are very high. 
Cypress demand keeps up well, with prices firm. Long- 
leaf pine is very strong, especially in timbers, floor- 
ing and sizes, but boards are also out of the market. 
North Carolina pine is not offered freely, and prices are 
high, with no present sign of easing. Lath are still 
scarce and high, altho there have been more received 
here recently. Shingles are selling easily and prices 
are good. 

Box makers still report slack business, but furniture 
men, millwork makers and cabinet and trim makers 
are all very busy. 

The “champion firebug,” recently reported as setting 
fires in the forests of this State, has been captured 
and found to be a 15-year-old boy who had a special 
antipathy to fire wardens and thought his fires and 
threatening letters would drive them out of the woods. 

Notice has been published that the old established 
retail firm of Frank C. Gillingham & Sons Co. has 
changed its name officially to the Gillingham Co. This 
concern does an extensive business, catering largely 
to industrial trade and to builders of business and 
manufacturing buildings. No changes in the personnel 
of the concern are announced. 


(Concluded on page 87) 





CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 























CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
aa Factory and Pattern Stock 














REDWOOD 


yea! 






ALBION LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 


aon ee Ly Albion, California 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO——— 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


Moen gel ORE. San Francisco, Cal. 

















MACOMBER SAVIDGE 


Galifornia Pine 


GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 
Building, 


4 Redwood L 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
122lembe §6=6. CHICAGO 


New York, 
Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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NAME that should be on your 
inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


West Va. Band Sawn 











Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut Butternut 
Plain White Oak Basswood Walnut 
Plain Red Oak Cherry Sycamore 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 
and Plank : Birch Ash, Hemlock 
SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 
ade eutiineeenoasanidaatindictadeccinthsnaciouiaihe dhe = Za 
| 
The Powell-Myers 
Lumber Company 
Manufacturers 
~ Autoand Wagon Ri 
a 
- Hardwood Lumber | 
Main Office, oaicel — ro 
. F a t tt, 
South Bend, Indiana. a 
a ee ae sf 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle 
all classes ps pose and have Special Department handling 
Export Lumber Shipments. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS | 


a ) 


Baker -Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Lid. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


angiggl nn 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
. y . qg . . 
give you best service stocks will permit. 
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C. R. BROWNELL 
President 


c. H. — 


Brownell-Drews 


Lumber Co., Ltd. £08, DREWs, 


MORGAN CITY, LA. Treas, 
Dealers in and Aes 


La. Red Cy ress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER SHINGLES 

















S. H. Fullerton, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., was a Chicago visitor during the week. 


John J. Comerford, president of the Detroit Lumber 
Co., Detroit, Mich., has just returned from a trip to 
California. 


Bert E. Cook, Chicago representative for the Mis- 
souri Land & Lumber Co., spent a few days in Detroit, 
Mich., this week, on a selling trip. 


L. C. Boyle, of Washington, D. C., the “lumber at- 
torney,” was in Chicago for a few hours last Wednes- 
day on legal business, returning to the capital directly. 


O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association with headquar- 
ters at Oshkosh, Wis., was in Chicago this week on 
association business. 


A. H. Ruth, in charge of the Chicago office of the 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., was in Mich- 
igan this week on a business trip. 


A. C. Ebenreiter, vice president of the Quixley Lum- 
ber Co., is in Toledo, Ohio, on a business trip, which 
will take him also to other eastern points. He reports 
a good lumber trade in prospect in Toledo. 


A. C. Quixley, president of the Quixley Lumber Co., 
has just returned from a business visit to Detroit, 
Mich. He reports that there is great activity in that 
city, with much factory construction going on or ready 
to be started. He found the automobile industry very 
busy and in need of much lumber. 


L. J. Boykin, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. of 
Texas, Houston, Tex., spent a couple of days in this 
city during the week, calling on the local trade. Mr. 
Boykin reported that the consumption of southern 
pine in Texas and Oklahoma is very strong, and that 
the outlook is exceptionally promising. He also stated 
that railroad buying is showing improvement. 


Harry K. Brooks, sales manager of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., and Sam O. Brooks, 
manager of the Powell River Lumber Co., in British 
Columbia, were in Chicago recently, to attend the 
wedding of Edward Brooks, of this city. They re- 
turned to the West via Minneapolis, Minn., where they 
stayed over to visit relatives and business associates. 


Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, Ore., passed thru Chi- 
cago this week on his way to Atlantic City, N. J., 
where he will attend the annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. Mr. Teal said 
that the mills on the Pacific coast are cutting busily 
and are producing a lot of lumber. Shippers are much 
perturbed over the outlook for interrupted transpor- 
tation facilities, however. 


Mr. and Mrs. Franklin S. Reynolds, of Rushville, 
Ind., stayed over a few days in Chicago this week en 
route home from Los Angeles, Calif., where they have 
been sojourning and taking in the sights since Janu- 
ary. Mr. Reynolds is connected with the Reynolds 
Manufacturing Co., which operates a factory and 
hardwood band mill at Rushville specializing in Indi- 
ana hardwoods that run largely to maple of good 
quality. 


Howard Jayne, secretary of the Willapa Lumber 
Co., with mills at Raymond, Wash., headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., and offices in nearly all the larger lum- 
ber marketing centers of the United States, spent a 
day in Chicago last week en route to the west Coast 
after a couple of weeks’ visit with Ralph C. Angell 
among the eastern offices and interviewing the trade. 
He reports a steady demand for “Willapa” fir and 
spruce among eastern buyers, who have come to recog- 
nize the quality of the lumber shipped by the Willapa 
Lumber Co. 


Wilber Hattery, jr., secretary and treasurer of the 
George T. Mickle Lumber Co., Chicago, was in Seattle 
last week, accompanied by A. W. Miller, a former 
Seattle wholesale lumberman, who is now vice presi- 
dent of the George T. Mickle Lumber Company, with 
newly opened offices in the Gasco Building, Portland, 
Ore. They visited with W. A. Brickler, manager of 
the company’s Seattle office. Mr. Hattery has been 
spending a few weeks with his family, which is mak- 
ing its winter home at Los Gatos, Cal., in the foothills 
of the Santa Cruz Mountains. He expects to be on the 
north Coast a week or so longer before he returns to 
Chicago. 





TELLS OF WISCONSIN CONDITIONS 


Walter C. Boden, sales manager of the Kneeland- 
McLurg Lumber Co., Phillips, Wis., was in Chicago 
this week attending to some business. The demand 
for hardwoods is very keen, according to Mr. Boden, 
with the furniture interests especially heavy buyers. 
The railroad strike is interfering with business to a 
considerable extent and cars are rather hard to obtain 
at Phillips. Lath are getting to be plentiful and 
prices are going down. 

A good deal of building is being done in the State 
and Mr. Boden cites as an example one hundred houses 
being built in Racine by the Racine Lumber Co. These 
houses are all of 2-story frame construction and for 
sale to the employees of the company. They will cost 
from $4,500 to $5,000 and contain five rooms and a 
bath. White pine floors are being laid while hemlock 
and fir dimension is being used and either redwood or 
cedar siding is being employed for the outside and 
red cedar shingles for the roofs. 


BOOSTS NEW FORESTER 


Col. S. O. Johnson, president of the S. S. Johnsor 
Co., dealer in timberlands, Berkeley, Calif., was iu 
Chicago this week on a combined business and pleas 
ure trip. The outlook on the Coast is excellent, ac 
cording to Col. Johnson and there is more than usua 
activity in timberlands. 

Col. Johnson, while in command of the secon 
battalion of the 20th Engineers in France, came in 
intimate contact with Col. W. B. Greeley, the newly 
appointed forester. He believes that Forester Greele; 
will administer the affairs of the Forest Service ir 
an able manner and that he will be found very capabk 
and broad minded by the lumbermen. 

Col. Johnson made a splendid record while in th« 
20th Engineers and one of the more recent marks of 
recognition awarded to him after a careful scrutiny 
of accomplishment was the Croix de Merit by th« 
French Government. This is an award given engineers 
for special service, in this case being awarded for ex- 
cellent work in France in the 20th Engineers. 





LUMBERMEN ELECTED TO OFFICE 


At the recent election in Milwaukee members of the 
lumber fraternity did very well at the polls. W. J. 
Hubbard, Wisconsin representative of the H. F. Below 
Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis., was elected village presi 
dent of the Village of Shorewood, an exclusive ani! 
fashionable suburb of Milwaukee. Of the six trustees 
elected at the same time two were lumbermen, namely, 
M. M. Sperry, secretary of MacGillis & Gibbs Co., and 
J. P. Jepertinger, auditor and head bookkeeper of th« 
M. Hilty Lumber Co., Milwaukee. 


‘*LUMBERMEN’S LOG’’ DISTRIBUTED 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago this week 
began the distribution among the local lumber trade 
of the “Lumbermen’s Log” for 1920. The “Log” is 
the annual register of the association, giving the 
names, addresses and telephone numbers of all the 
members, grouped under the divisions to which they 
belong. It also contains a list of the officers and 
standing committees of the association for 1920; the 
annual reports for 1919; the charter, bylaws and 
rules of order. 

The “Log” is an attractively prepared pamphlet 
enclosed in strong cardboard ‘covers of orange brown 
color and handsomely ornamented with two reproduc- 
tions of logs, one lengthwise bearing the name of the 
publication, and the other endwise bearing the motto: 
“Chicago, the Greatest Lumber Market.” 


~ 


ASSOCIATION HAS BIG GROWTH 


The April issue of the official handbook of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association is now being 
distributed by that association to its members. This 
issue shows that since the last issue of the handbook, 
in October, 1919, 150 new members have been added 
to the organization. It contains the names of all of 
the members of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation besides the association’s articles of incorpora- 
tion, inspection service regulations and constitution 
and bylaws. 


RECORD MONTH FOR INSURANCE 


James S. Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., announces that March was a 
record month, business being written for a total of 
$9,787,787, as compared with $5,035,393 for March of 
1919. The best previous month was December, 1919, 
when $8,381,090 worth of business was secured. 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. is now in- 
stalled at its new offices at 4624 Sheridan Road. A 
Cook County department has been opened on the 
fourth floor of the Lumber Exchange Building and is 
in charge of H. G. Kemper as manager. 


CANADIAN MILLS CUT MUCH LUMBER 


Norton Brand, American consul of the Fernie Dis- 
trict, British Columbia, who is in this country on 4 
short leave of absence. was in Chicago for a few days 
last week conferring with business men interested in 
trade with his district. Mr. Brand is especially well 
informed on the lumber industry in the mountain dis- 
trict of British Columbia, and in an interview stated 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the mountain mills 
are preparing for a big season this year and that 
their output will be large. He said that many mill: 
which have been closed during the last few years 
because of abnormal conditions are now being re- 
equipped and reopened. The capacity of these mills 
run from 50,000 to 200,000 feet per day, and their 
output will increase this year’s lumber production 
of the district by fully 50 percent over last year . 

When asked regarding exportation by the mountair 
mills into the United States, he said that the move- 
ment of lumber across the border is increasing an 
that large quantities will be marketed in the States 
this year. During the first quarter of this year receipts 
at his office on consular invoices—$2.50 on each 
invoice—amounted to $2,600, compared. with receipts 
of $1,575 during the corresponding quarter of 1919. 
which shows a _ 60 percent increase in the 
movement over last year. However, there is one 
factor which later in the season may curtail the pros- 
pective heavy movement. The reason for the large 








exportation last year and so far this year is that the 
farmers of the Canadian prairie provinces were 
“burned out” last summer by drouth, which rendered 
them incapable of buying much lumber; but if the 
present prospects for good crops in Canada this year 
are realized the farmers will be enabled to purchase 
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more freely and thus remove that much Canadian 
lumber from the American market. 

But the lumber production of the mountain mills 
is so large that they can supply all the requirements 
of the Prairie Provinces and yet have a sizable surplus 
for American consumption, and with many more mills 
in operation this year than last more lumber will 
inevitably be shipped across the border. Stocks at 
the mills were much depleted at the end of 1919, 
hut the mills have since then been working hard, 
favored by a fair labor supply and little unrest, and 
have been able to accumulate fair supplies. 

In discussing the natural resources of the Fernie 
sonsular district, Mr. Brand pointed out the vast 
opportunities for pulp paper manufacturing which 
should interest capitalists. ‘There is an abundance 

pulp available, spruce, cottonwood and balsam, 
and over 500,000 hydroelectric horsepower in the 
district. Mr. Brand is eager to communicate with 
interested capitalists in connection with pulp and 
paper prospects in his district, and may be reached 
during the next few weeks at 106 Ithaca Road, Ithaca, 
N. Y. He will return to his district some time in May. 





SUCCESSFUL WHOLESALER HAS BIG YEAR 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 13.—The many friends 
of Keff A. Smith, well known wholesaler of this 
city, are congratulating him upon the fine volume 
of business which he has done during the last year. 
So notable, indeed, has been the gain that he is 
making it the subject of a special advertising stunt 
of an interesting character. <A brief sketch of the 
business career of Mr. Smith will no doubt interest 
many readers, as he is very well known in the 
manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing branches 
of the lumber business. He is about thirty-six 
years of age, having been born in 1884 at Athens, 
Ga. His mother was Miss 
Carrie Cleveland Seudder, 
who married Rev. N. Keff 
Smith, D. D., a Presby- 
terian minister. Both 
parents are living, and 
reside in Louisiana. 
Young Smith began work 





KEFF A. SMITH, 


Of Memphis, Tenn., Suc- 
cessful Southern Pine 
Wholesaler 





at fifteen years of age, 
while still attending high 


school, at Elizabethtown, 
Ky., and at seventeen en- 
tered the offices of the 


Queen & Crescent Sys- 
tem at New Orleans at 
$25 a month. Learning 
stenography without a teacher, he worked up to 
the position of private secretary to the assistant 
auditor. In May, 1907, he received a telegram 
from W. H. Sullivan, general manager Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., which was then building its great 
plant at Bogalusa, to come and see him about tak- 
ing a position as his chief clerk and private secre- 
tary. The outcome was that Mr. Smith accepted 
the position, and remained with the company for 
eight and a half years, five of which were spent 
as traveling salesman, covering a large territory, 
resulting in his promotion to assistant sales mana- 
er. 

. Mr. Smith resigned from the Great Southern 
company in December, 1915, te organize the Smith- 
Carothers Lumber Co., which began business Jan. 
1, 1916. As a result of war conditions it was de- 
cided to dissolve the company, and Mr. Smith on 
Aug. 1, 1918, entered the wholesale field alone. He 
specializes in southern pine, and also handles 
shingles and southern hardwoods. 

He was married in 1913 to Miss Alma L. Oswald, 
of Charleston, S. C., and two dainty little girls, 
aged five and two, brighten their home. Mr. Smith 
is a Hoo-Hoo, belongs to the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce, the Colonial Country Club—which 
boasts the finest golf links in the South; the 
Evergreen Presbyterian Church, and represents the 
wholesale southern pine classification in the big 
Rotary Club of Memphis. 


BUILD HOUSE IN SEVEN HOURS 


Lumber is coming to the rescue of Melrose Park, a 
Suburb of Chicago, which suffered heavy damage from 
the cyclone which two weeks ago swept a path thru 
this and other outlying towns. Melrose Park is rising 
from the wreckage with an amazing speed. Half the 
houses shattered two weeks ago have already been 
Tebuilt, and in another two weeks the damage will 
be all repaired. And lumber and the carpenter’s saw 
and hammer are doing it. 

It is estimated that 1,500 Chicago carpenters, 
touched by the sad plight of the folks who had their 
roofs blown from over their heads, volunteered to 
Tebuild the town, and since then the clatter of the 
bammer and the whiz of the saw has furnished 
merry music from dawn to sunset for the Melrose 
Park citizens. 

As an example of the industriousness of a carpenter. 
when he is working out of sympathy, is the new home 





of the family of William Selk, who was killed by the 
tornado, which was built in seven hours and fifteen 
minutes. Another house was begun in the early 
forenoon and finished before darkness set in. 

The British and other foreign friends are looking 
around for a material which will permit rapid con- 
struction to ease the housing shortages in their respec- 
tive sections of the earth. The carpenters at Melrose 
Park, Tl., have given their demonstration. 


GLOVE MAKER AWARDED CITATION 
In recognition of prompt and splendid service ren- 
dered by that company to the country during the war, 
Maj. Gen. George W. Burr, assistant chief of staff and 
director of purchase, storage and traffic, has on behalf 
of the War Department forwarded to the Eisendrath 
Glove Co., manufacturer of gloves and mittens, a 
certificate of merit containing the following citation: 
This firm rendered very satisfactory service and 
displayed willingness to codperate with the Govern- 
ment in the fulfillment of its contracts. Prompt de- 

liveries were made and high grade gloves furnished. 


OBITUARY 


FRANK J. SHIELDS, of Tacoma, Wash., whose 
death was recorded in the April 3 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was one of the old time lum- 
bermen of Tacoma, for twenty-three years having 
been engaged in the lumber business in the West. 
He was a native of Illinois and was for several 
years in the general merchandise business at Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho. He went to Tacoma in 1897 
and with Frank Leach formed the Union Lumber 
Co., which was for years a factor in the wholesale 
lumber business of the north Coast, occasionally 
operating small mills and taking their cut. Some 
years ago Mr. Leach retired from the concern and 
S. M. Chattan, of Kansas City, became interested 
in it. Under Mr. Shield’s direction the big plant 
of the Union Lumber Co. at Union Mills, near Ta- 
coma, was built and operated for several years. 
On leaving this concern he was for two years man- 
ager of the Northwest Lumber Agency, Tacoma, 
handling the output of a number of mills in Tacoma 
and vicinity. Later when conditions warranted the 
closing out of the Agency’s affairs, Mr. Shields 
took the management of the Northwestern Lumber 
Co., at Hoquiam, Wash., of which Charles H. Jones, 
of Tacoma, is president. Mr. Shields continued 
there until about three‘years ago when he reorgan- 
ized the Western Lumber Co. and practically re- 
built its plant at Aberdeen. He was president and 
manager of this concern and operated it during the 
war period, furnishing a large amount of shipbuild- 
ing lumber to the Grays Harbor Motor Ship Cor- 
poration and other shipbuilding concerns on_ the 
Coast. On account of ill health he retired from 
this concern last year and was spending his time 
quietly at his home at Steilacoom, a suburb of 
Tacoma. Mr. Shields was active in association work 
until his health became poor. 




















HENRY W. MEIER, for more than forty years in 
the retail lumber business in Cincinnati, Ohio, died 
suddenly Thursday, April 8, of heart disease, aged 
5 He was attacked while on an interurban car 
coming from Terrace Park, a Cincinnati suburb, 
where for many years he had maintained a summer 
home. Mr. Meier was a member of the Cincinnati 
Lodge of Elks and was active in the building asso- 
ciation activities in Cincinnati. A son, Walter, is 
the only surviving member of the family. 


J. A. SINCLAIR, managing owner of the Glen 
Blair Redwood Co., died at his home at Glen Blair, 
Mendocino County, Calif., April 4, of heart trouble. 
He was 73 years old and had been in failing health 
for some time. Mr. Sinclair established the lumber 
camp at Glen Blair about four miles from Fort 
Bragg a number of years ago, selling the product 
thru the Union Lumber Co. He is survived by a 
widow and a daughter. 


CAPTAIN B. P. TABER, president of the Taber 
Lumber Co., of Keokuk, Iowa, was killed by a taxi 
cab in that city on April 5, being struck as he was 
about to step on a street car. Capt. Taber was 84 
years old and was a pioneer lumberman of Keokuk 
and one of the old river captains of the early lum- 
ber days. He was born in Massachusetts in 1836 
and went to Keokuk in 1853. His river career began 
in 1859 when he began as a clerk and worked his 
way upward to a captaincy, commanding several of 
the largest river steamers of the old days. In 1866 
he gave up river life and became interested in the 
lumber business as a member of the Hosmer-Taber 
Co. He bought his partner’s interest in 1895 and 
organized the company under the name of Taber 
Lumber Co., with his two sons, B. C. and EB. Carroll, 
as secretary and treasurer, respectively. The sons 
are on only surviving members of his immediate 
family. 


Cc. W. RESTRICK, retail lumber dealer of Detroit, 
Mich., died at his home in that city on March 9, 
aged 63. Mr. Restrick was a native of Canada, but 
had lived in Detroit since 1872. He entered the lum- 
ber business in 1884 and organized the Restrick 
Lumber Co., one of the larger retail establishments 
of that city, in 1908. Heis survived by a widow, two 
sons and two daughters. 


JOHN N. WILLIAMS, of J. N. Williams & Son, 
Parry Sound, Ont., and manager of the Parry Sound 
Lumber Co., of that place, died recently at his 
home there at the age of 72. Mr. Williams was a 
lumberman of many years’ experience in various 
parts of the country. He was born in Deerfield, 
Mass., in 1848 and went to Michigan as a young 
man of 22 to enter the lumber business in the 
employ of the Cutter & Savidge Lumber Co., of 
Spring Lake, Mich., with which concern he remained 
for a number of years. For the same company he 
went to Le Roy, Mich., as manager for four or five 
years, and later was manager for the company at 
Cutter, where he superintended the building of a 
large mill. He remained at Cutter for about five 
years. From November, 1897, to May, 1898, he was 
manager for the Cummer Lumber Co., at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Mr. Williams went to Parry Sound, Ont., 
in January, 1901, as manager for the Parry Sound 
Turker Co nd held that position until his death. 
In March, 1912, he purchased a sawmill and stock 





ranch fourteen miles north of Parry Sound and 
with his son conducted a lumber manufacturing and 
stock breeding business under the name of J. N. 
Williams & Son. The son, Rowe N. Williams, is 
manager of this mill. Mr. Williams leaves a widow, 
one daughter, Miss Jessie F. Williams, and the son, 
Rowe Williams. 


WESLEY S. McDOWELL, retail lumber dealer 
of Chester, Pa., and a former mayor of that city 
died at his home there on April 6 very suddenly of 
acute indigestion. Earlier in the day he had an- 
nounced his candidacy for State representative. Mr. 
McDowell was in his sixtieth year. He owned and 
operated the coal and lumber yard in Chester and 
was president of the Pennsylvania National Bank 
of Chester. He was,an active Mason. He leaves a 
widow, two sons and one daughter. 


HOBART S. RUSSELL, son of Frank B. Russell, 
stave and heading manufacturer of Louisville, Ky., 
died as the result of a gas explosion at the Russell 
Oil Co.’s properties in Lee County. He was 23 
years old and had been active in his father’s interest 
since graduating from the Kentucky University. 
He leaves a young wife whom he married two 
months ago. 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Continued from page 85) 


April 12.—Frank B. Haviland, southern pine whole- 
saler, announces that F. E. Cantrell was recently ad- 
mitted to the firm. Mr. Cantrell has been associated 
with Mr. Haviland in the business for more than four 
years, prior to that having been connected with the 
Haviland Lumber Co., for ten years, being manager of 
the Mobile office for five years of that time. Frank D. 
Miner, who has been added to the sales force, has 
had a long and varied experience in the southern pine 
business. He has recently been a member of the firm 
of C. W. Wilson & Co. The New York office of the 
firm is located at 2 West Forty-fifth street, a branch 
being maintained in the Atlantic Bank Building, Jack- 
sonville, Fla, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 13.—Business is disorganized and practically 
at a standstill because of the railroad tie-up. If the 
strike of switchmen and other railroaders continues 
for a few weeks, prices on transit cars will undoubt- 
edly weaken, but for the present they are holding very 
firm. There is an embargo against shipments to Pitts- 
burgh and many would be shippers have been com- 
pelled to unload cars at points of origin. Business 
among the wholesalers is almost at a standstill. Some 
of them say the volume of new business is fairly good, 
considering the weather and other abnormal condi- 
tions. The railroad problem is the key to the lumber 
situation today. The railroads will not accept any- 
thing for shipment now, and it is futile to try to say 
what would be billed for shipment if they would. 
Everybody is “right up in the air,” a leading Pitts- 
burgh wholesaler says. 

Another feature which will cause a bit of frenzied 
buying is the fact that the transit car will be prac- 
tically eliminated from any economic consideration, 
because, with the railroads refusing to accept from 
the mills any shipments for any considerable length 
of time, what transit cars there are will have been 
disposed of and there will be no new ones. From a 
market and manufacturing standpoint, the situation 
could not have been made any more to the liking of 
the men who look at it from that angle, for it will 
enable the mills to accumulate a little assortment of 
stock and the spring is far enough advanced so that 
the building campaign will more than take care of 
any stock that is to be offered after this time. 

At its regular weekly meeting yesterday in the 
William Penn Hotel the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association discussed trade ethics, terms of 
sale, arbitration and other matters of interest. Presi- 
dent J. H. Henderson, of the association, presided. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 12.—Building permits issued at New Orleans 
for the first three months of 1920 register a gain of 
741 percent in amount over those issued during the 
corresponding quarter of 1919, the total for the quar- 
ter just ended being 353 permits, amounting to $1,499,- 
718, as compared with eighty-three permits aggregat- 
ing $202,333 for 1919. Of the permits granted this 
year, 111, or less than one-third, were for residence 
construction and contractors report that comparatively 
few residences are being built for rental. Unless home 
building activities register further heavy gain, the 
housing shortage in New Orleans may be almost as 
acute as ever by next October, when the local rent- 
ing season begins. 

After extensive overhauling and betterments the 
plant of the Yaryan Naval Stores Co., at Gulfport, 
Miss., resumed operations last week with a crew of 
125 men. George C. Smith, who was trustee in bank- 
ruptcy during the period of the company’s insolvency, 
is in charge of the plant. 

W. A, Cuevas, president of the Cuevas Lumber Co., 
Fenton, Miss., announced last week that he will estab- 
lish local yards at Galvez Street and the New Basin 
Canal for assembly and storage of stock and sell lum- 
ber direct to contractors. He expects to be ready for 
business on the new basis about May 1. Heretofore 
Mr. Cuevas has marketed the product of his company’s 
mill thru wholesalers. 

New Orleans imports for February established a 
new high record for that month, totaling in value 
$15,401,869, as compared with $8,224,476 for Febru- 
ary, 1919. Among the principal import articles listed 
mahogany again finds a place, the movement totaling 
461,000 feet, valued at $6,154. 

Tudor B. Carre, secretary-treasurer of the W. W. 
Carre Co. (Ltd.), a well known local lumber concern, 
was last week elected president of the Louisiana So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in 
whose work Mr. Carre has long taken an active in- 
terest. 
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Gillis at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L.C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
EO, TD, WARE sos vinci ccccccceses Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICEETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO. .oeee Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we doa 
general wholesale busi- 





ness in 


Southern Hardwoods 


and Pj 
Cypress shortleat Pine 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw LumberCo. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 











Mr. Wholesaler— Our Specialty is 


¥%, and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 
STOVER LUMBER CO. 


N: h d f; ‘ 
Caclaue LamberCa. Mobile, Ala. 











Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 
Telearaoh via Hull, Fessler) Alla, 


Tuscaloosa. 











“oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 











PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

& € 
Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
tadie output of m6, mills i n Tuscaloosa District. 

Ss — Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 10 to 16 ft. 
ES — me = tiebers 4x4 and 6x6. r long suit is 

hort Log Run 2” Framing—Dry and Dressed. 











. We . a 
make e 


COTS and CAMP FURNITURE 
also 


Tents, Awnings, Covers. Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons. 
Four Factories. Write for Prices. Prompt Shipments. 


Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 


—" 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 47 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported a = J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
CEIPTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 10 














Lumber Shingles 
Ee a 41,091,000 1,302,000 
BNO 555 sischats na sicnbiess 33, a7, 000 7,397,000 
ee pe re 
DOD. oincskces. ssasosoues 6,095,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 10 
Lumber Shingles 
RD x55 66a ts eaWekoaes 794,419,000 80,328,000 
RUE ewisschiesanumreees 418,330,000 58, 473,000 
EROPORRG «0.05500: 376,089, ra 21,855,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED APR 0 
Lumber Shingles 
CUD ssn nals Saisie emiewes 20,882,000 7,805,00 
SUED a ackacanyae since 15,674,000 4,041,000 
Co ee eee 5,208,000 3,764,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 10 
Lumber Shingles 
BORO ccc ascioeseosasas 309,065,000 62,374,000 
SEDs ks's sab Geawesee 168,613,000 37,992,000 
ERCPORBE 66600 c% 140,452,000 24,382,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago building de- 
partment for the week ended April 14 were as 
follows: 


Class No. Value 
Under $1,000 


$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........ 27 $ 75,150 
5,000 and under IO 6-0 0:46 28 175,000 
10,000 and under 25,000........ 20 308,000 
25,000 and under 50,000........ 10 193,100 
50,000 and under 100,000........ 6 385,000 
100;000 ONG OVEP.c:c:ccccccsicvecccs 4 725,000 
PRN oan kates Saeaeeen eaumee 95 $1,861,250 
Average valuation for week...... “a 19,276 
Totals previous week............. 93 2,180,100 
Average valuation previous week... .. 23,4 
Totals corresponding week, 1919.. 100 1,215,675 
Totals Jan. 1 to April 14, 1920..... eT 092 31,706,634 
Totals corresponding period, 1919.1,071 13,709,075 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 14.—There has been no reportable 
change in the northern pine market during the 
week. Demand for this wood, as for all the other 
softwoods, lags in the face of the uncertain build- 
ing outlook, and the precarious shipping situation 
created by railroad men’s strikes in various parts 
of the country has checked the movement of lumber 
to some degree. Prices are still holding up, on 
account of the overbooked condition of the mills. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Apr April 12.—Trade as yet is 
not marked in its volume anywhere. Some line- 
yard buyers are making efforts to supply short 
items of stock caused by their picking up bargain 
cars and failing to get proper assortments. Bad 
weather has held back retail trade in the country 
and has checked building somewhat everywhere. 
Mills now are in operation in spite of some cold 
weather interruptions, but their dry stocks fit 
for immediate shipment are light and broken. Car 
shortage seems to grow worse instead of better. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 13.—Snow and 
rain last week tended to slacken building opera- 
tions and bring about a relief in the constant de- 
mand that has prevailed for several weeks for 
prompt’ shipments. The strike of the railroad 
switchmen here on Saturday has completely shut off 
rail shipments, tho some of the mills are doing 
some business by using auto trucks for the trans- 
portation of supplies to points that can be reached 
over the state roads, including Rochester, Syra- 
cuse and intermediate points. While some of the 
mills have been forced to close down on account 
of a lack of cars for storage or shipping purposes, 
most of the yards are keeping their men at work 
loading stock and transferring it to the mills to 
be prepared for shipment just as soon as the strike 
is settled or other arrangements are made to re- 
lieve the situation. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., April 14.—Dimension trade is very 
slow and not in anything like a normal spring 
volume. Demand is decidedly disappointing; but 
the market remains firm with prices on the selling 
base that has prevailed for two or three weeks, some 
at $65 and others at $70, with other prices ranging 
similarly. Nine-inch sells at $66 to $71; 10-inch at 
$67 to $72, and 12-inch at $69 to $74. The market for 
random is decidedly firmer, not so much because 
of improved business as because of the fact offer- 
ings this season will be limited on account of the 
great demand on the provincial mills by Canada 
and England. Prices current for random are: 
Two by three to 2x7, $53 to $55; 2x7, $52 to $54; 
2x8, $56 to $57; 2x10, $58 to $59; 2x12, $59 to $60. 
The higher prices prevail for scantling. There is 
hardly any business in 2x10 and 2x12-inch. The 
2x8 is unusually scarce. The scarcity of boards 
continues to be unrelieved and demand for them is 
a little better, so the market is as firm as before. 
Prices are: Spruce covering boards, 5 inches and 
up, $53 to $55, matched spruce boards clipped, $60 
to $65. Few of the latter are selling. Dry boards 
are very scarce. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, April 14.—The white cedar market is 
quiet and it is reported that prices are a little 
lower, the mills now being fairly well caught up 
with their old order files and hence more directly 
influenced by the general market situation. Stocks 
are low, but as manufacturing conditions are quite 
favorable it is expected that the mills will be able 
to replenish them more or less fully before the ar- 
rival of the busy season, which this year apparently 
will be delayed. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 12.—Cold and wet 
weather has held back retail buying of cedar posts, 
and accordingly there is little doing in the whole- 
sale line, as under present conditions dealers are 
not disposed to order very far ahead of the im- 
mediate requirements. Car supply is short and 
when producers get orders they generally call for 
rush shipments, which creates a difficult situation. 
Pole business is good and the severe storms of 
March have created an additional demand for the 
replacement of lines wrecked by the wind. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, April 14.—Most of the local distributors 
complain of lack of activity in the market, but they 
view things hopefully and predict a renewal of the 
recent heavy trade in hardwoods when the railroad 
strike has been adjusted and the general outlook 
clarified. For although it is admitted that many 
buyers are off the market in protest against the 
prevailing prices, the distributors believe that most 
of them hesitate in view of the belligerent attitude 
of labor and the consequent uncertainties of the 
future. In the meanwhile very little business is 
transacted except in certain items which are par- 
ticularly scarce. Demand, some state, is lower 
this week than before, and while prices have shown 
no great weakening tendency, they confess it is 
hard to tell what will happen if the present situ- 
ation continues much longer. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 12.—Factory buying is 
active in some lines but somewhat slower in the 
flooring and sash and door industries. Wholesalers 
here report stiff competition for the northern 
stocks now being manufactured, with every pros- 
pect that there will not be enough to go around. 
Prices are not showing much change but are very 
uneven, with lists of competing mills showing vari- 
ations wide enough to satisfy the most captious 
Government investigator. Some mills have shaved 
the former high prices on upper grades a little, but 
this is by no means a general movement. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 12.—The hardwood situ- 
ation is not much changed from last week. In- 
quiries continue to be received in good volume and 
some of the manufacturers report an increase in 
the number of orders. Shipments have been consid- 
erably delayed on account of railroad terminal and 
track congestion, resulting in rigid embargoes in 
some instances. Also there are not enough stocks 
to fill the orders, the volume of new production 
having been held down by unfavorable weather 
conditions practically all over the southern hard- 
wood territory. Nevertheless there is a generally 
optimistic sentiment, and the belief that there will 
be demand for all the lumber that can be got to 
market at prices well in line with those now pre- 
vailing. The most threatening condition is the rail- 
road strike, and it is thought that will be of short 
duration, the insurgent element having to contend 
against not only an antagonistic public sentiment 
but against the regularly organized unions. Prices 
are strong and sales have been made up to and, in 
a few instances, above those of last week. FAS 
and No. 1 common grades of maple are up $5 and 
$10. The 13%4-inch No. 1 common plain red gum has 
sold $20 higher, at $170, and the 2-inch $20 higher, 
at $200. No. 2 common cottonwood has sold $5 and 
$6 higher, at $70 for 1-inch and $74 for 2-inch. 
Cottonwood boxboards, 9- to 12-inch, have been 
selling at $150. With these exceptions the prices 
on actual sales reported in the issue of April 3 
have prevailed. Revision of prices on maple, gum 
and cottonwood follow, f.o. b. Cincinnati, Ohio: 










MAPLE ‘4/4° 5/4 6/4 8/4 
PAS we cece cece ee ecees -$120 $140 $145 $160 
INO. 2 COMMOR.....00 000 i 115 #1 125 
No. 2 common..........0. 80 85 100 
GuM 
Quartered red, FAS....... 220 225 230 240 
Quartered red, No. 1 com.. 190 195 200 210 
eS 200 205 210 220 
Plain red, No. 1 common 160 170 190 200 
Sap, boxboards ........ 150 as ee eee 
OO 110 115 128 130 
Sap, No. 1 common.. 85 100 110 = 115 
Sap, No. 2 common.. 60 62 62 62 
CorTTronwoop 
Seer eer ae 125 180 1380 135 
91 93 


No. 1 common...... - 90 91 
No. 2 common. i 

Boxboards, 13- i7”. 
Boxbeards, 9-12”. 


Kansas City, Mo., —— 13.—Taken all ao 
the hardwood market shows some weaknesses due 
likely to the considerable caution displayed by 
buyers rather than to any large offerings of stock. 
The reports received here from the mills indicate 
that the stocks of dry lumber are very small and 
weather conditions continue generally unfavorable. 
Buyers show an eagerness to get good stock, but 
take it only in small doses. The big assembling 
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yards find it easy enough to place orders but they 


Common Boards and Shiplap 
also are not taking any more than is necessary. 1x 8-10" ........seeeeeeees 41.50 35.00 
On the other hand, none of the mills is willing to BBE” ceccccvccccepecccsesee eoses 40.00 LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
take large orders at any concession in prices. Gum Dimension 
has shown soft spots due to large supplies coming 2x4”, 12-14’ No.1 S&E...... 3 34.50 36.50 
on the market and the finer grades of oak have Small Timbers 
shaded off, though plain oak is firm enough. There 4x4”, 12-16’ 36.50 36.50 


is a fairly good market for flooring and some de- 
mand for finish, but otherwise the yard demand is 
slow and in general buyers prefer to await develop- 
ments. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 12.—The hardwood market 
seems to be stiffening up considerably. That there 
is only a small amount of stocks on hand in the 
South is being more strongly impressed on the 
minds of buyers. A further strengthening feature 
is the strike of woodsmen in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, making the shortage of northern hardwoods 
more serious. 


Alexandria, La., April 13.—No end of wet weather 
and floods have seriously hampered hardwood pro- 
duction in this territory. Buyers generally are not 
as actively in the market as they were some time 
ago, but dry stock is scarce and these mills have 
little difficulty in disposing of what they have. 
There has been a heavy demand for oak, but gun 
requests have fallen off slightly. Ash and hickory 
move freely. Embargoes against principal north- 
ern and eastern points are slowing down the move- 
ment. 


Ashland, Ky., April 13.—The demand for oak No.1 No. 2 
boards has somewhat slackened, but sound square Clear Clear We, $ TIMBERTON, LA. 
edged stock and switch ties move at good prices. - - $87.00 pts adi +4 _— f 
Chestnut, especially in firsts and seconds, is in good ae 8.50 80.00 peeeeaaeese 
demand. Basswood is moving fairly well. Consid- 80.50 2 29 
erable stock is going on sticks in this territory as 80.50 Louisiana 
mills have a fairly good supply of logs. Shipments 80.50 
are curtailed by the rail strike. 
New Orleans, La., April 12.—Buying is still quiet, , aa 
the lull that set in several weeks ago continuing. $66.00 
Inquiries both foreign and domestic are afloat, and 66.0 
the fact that bad weather and high water conspire 70.00 
to restrict production is doing much to offset the >. 4 LUMBER, LATH 
depressive effect that slack demand might other- = AND SHINGLES 
wise have upon the price. While some softening 70.50 
of quotations is rumored on certain items, manu- V. G. Stepping, S2S or S2S . — 
facturers in general feel that the short supply and 1%, 1% or 2x8 to 12”..........+-. 95. 85.00 
ogg production due to the weather more 1%; 1% or 2x14”.........e0.eeee- oF 00 87.00 
than offsets the lull in buying which is, in the gen- 
eral opinion, merely temporary. Attention is largely Finish No. 2 Clear & Getter, $25 or 4S 
centered on production problems, on the theory 1 — PO in een Oe Ne eee ee ae ae 
that the price situation will take care of itself. 1 x3" Tae aaGela pling dass eStart PGA > S108 ape 
While parcel shipments of hardwoods are going 1 x PROUT E Cayenne pyr sete et ee ae pope eae 
steadily forward in export trade, the foreign tak- : x6 pear eee get ates, mak 0 80.00 
ings are sharply restricted by unfavorable ex- BF RE xa neveasserenses poy 82.00 
change rates and financial conditions overseas. aa Mae ee ee ee 00 ' We annually produce 
Ee, BASE GND 5 cscs senscccnns 87.00 81.00 40,000,000 feet of 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—The hardwood trade is ag Ps 1x5 5, 8, 10, 12%... ... eee e ees popes poo Lo Cc 
necessarily of small proportions just now, because © 40 crrccrerrcecccerceccecececs Ab : uisiana ress 
the railroads are able to move little or no freight. ; = CEES ECE SILOS TESS SS See pie pop ¥P 
Business had been on a saisfactory scale up to a See CECASECE SARS KKK TERS EERE: = " 
few days ago, when the movement was brought to 2 %6” .--..ssseeeeeeeeeeeeeerees 85.00 79.00 Lumber, Lath 
a sudden stop by the strike. An increased trade is 2 x8, 10 Raa tee ee ee 86.00 80.00 d Shi ] 
looked for as the result of the reaction, and, as mill ping 4 and 6” ae ad aa ala ae pops ae 2 an Ing: es 
stocks are small, the local yards expect a good call 5 dag day plan UI RE alla ltcaecteet Planing 
for all sorts of stock. A week or two of idleness 7% 3 and 4, 8, 10, ESP. cccescceres 90.08 84.00 seanaliatantin Lambe re ince — 
will be improved by getting in shape lumber that Ceiling, C & EB or C & EV ° 
recently arrived. iia cnehuaninte ne ce.oo0 61.00 | Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
” 5 LAN. 
Boston, Mass., April 14.—A rather quiet spell has enna EAA eae EL 5 MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUIS A 
come over the local hardwoods market, no doubt Ne sie aideseuunneweosGniks , 
partly due to the fact that the amount of house AR ee el ate ae 
building expected this spring has not materialized. RRR itn Coe ae ee 
Certainly there is little finish business here. But ~~ = “00°07 TTT a 
it ee due also to previous over-purchasing 
on the part of some manufacturing consumers, The OOM nike ecantes meee suckexewens t b 
general feeling is that the present slump is only > alin rice eter ee ree ree e all ers um er ° 
pacman gd Prices are about the same as a week De  icvvextacawnewevessadeus Limited 
ago and the market is decidédly firm. There have 1 28" ..cccccccvccccccvccccccvces 
been no price reductions reported. Prices current JEANERETTE, LA. 
are: Quartered oak, inch, $325 to $356; plain oak, 
$220 to $230; poplar, $220 to $234; ash, $200 to $210: BAND SAWED 


basswood, $170 to $175; beech, $125 to $140; red 
birch, $200 to $215; sap birch, $190 to $200; maple, 
$160 to $175. 


Baltimore, Md., April 12.—Hardwood trade con- 
ditions are in the main about as they have been 
for some time, except perhaps that variations in 
the prices asked are narrower. A stabilizing pro- 
cess seems to have been applied, which keeps the 
general range perhaps under the extreme figures, 


but still above the low levels, making the business Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling and 
as a whole more satisfactory. Mills are reported peomaciences : 
to be inviting bids in increasing number, which is - 


taken to mean that the production has made some 
gain on the distribution, the latter having been 
held down by considerable deferring of orders and 
also by insufficiency of railroad cars. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., April 14.—The following prices paid 
for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported today: 


Flooring 
Prevail- 
High Low ing LUTCHER, LA. 
Ix4” No. 2 clear V. G $'99.00 $74.00 $0." Manufac 
OEE YT. Givweeds \ J wee ° 
— = eb de clear § > Ge ry 4.00 2x4”—32 ufacturers of 
) 0. etter clear S. G. 4.00 67.00 -12’ I ouisiana 
ut<_........... 0.00 sot Common Plank and Small a Band Sawed Red 
x Stepping Common Common 
o. 2 & better Clear.......... 0.00 90.00 2 | peer er rere re Ce ee $34.00 $37.00 
Finish 2 S aalgheecepepeeesapesel +4 
1x8—10" N 7 te cide Ce naa ewkeu dae canes 37. 
No. 3 & better clear. ..-.. wee Sx10, 3x12, x10, dxid)<20.00.1-°5 35-00 38.00 
x4” No. 2 & better clear. 78.00 63.00 ie ebeiear rereetars 3850 3680 | LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 
cle x x DOE 6p dedececeetépactaceus 5.5) : 
— Drop i. 4x 47 —22" occ cece cee ocgecees 36.50 39.50 ones 
1x6” No. 2 & better clear. 78.00 66.00 Ge Pr he vc ccccckscetesesen 37.50 40. 


ettsnwneccateee 2,50 


Chicago, April 14.—This # a waiting market. 
Despite the fact that the building season is on the 
very threshold there have been fewer orders and 
even inquiries, this week, it is reported by local 
distributers, than during any other week this year. 
This indicates that there is a growing lack of con- 
fidence in the building field, which probably can 
not be removed until the prospective builder can 
be shown either that he will not lose money by 
building this year or that prices have come down. 
Production on the Coast continues at nearly normal, 
and shipments on old orders are heavy. Much fir 
has recently been received in the Chicago territory, 
and the retailers here generally are so well stocked 
that they can get along without doing any exten- 
sive buying until the building outlook brightens 
up. While it can not be said that there has been 
any break in prices, that there have been some 
softenings can not be disputed. 





Centralia, Wash., April 10.—The following prices 
were realized for fir and cedar products during the 
week ended March 24: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 

















ee 





Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


Manufacturers 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 








Excelsior Cypress Co. 























' ouisiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 








Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
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BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress. 


Climax Lumber Company 


( Limited ) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


lw. O'Shaughnessy, New Orleans La 
9 . 


Manager. 








—— 
- Sanford-Bodge ewes 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Send us your inquires and offers of stock. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 515 Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 





~ 





Columbus, Ohio New Orleans, La. 


ra 





Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber 


Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 















(on 
GARY VILLE, 
a As: ’ — es 


Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















J. M. Jones 

Lumber Company — xwssers>~ 
All Southern 
Hardwoods 
Specializing in 
Oak and Gum 

MONROE, LOUISIANA 


Band Mills: 
Jennie, Arkansas 
Fondale, Louisiana 


Main Office: 
Ne BS 








1. L. Weaver S. P. Weaver 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long and Shortleaf Southern Pine 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 











YELLOW PINE 
Manietie Larber Co, Yard Stock 





Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Building j 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 gurtee 

by subscribers to the American Lumberman, givi h 

views on the best way to handle the accounts ofc bahon 

— Rg Pp letters eter many excellent 
eas, ell repay any retail lumbe 

read them carefully. Fifteen cents, Dostpaid. mers ei 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


Common Timbers, Rough 32’ and Under 
No. 1 No. 2 
Common Common 








eh, (EE ee ee ee $33.00 $36.00 
DE 6.0.66 00 Kk 6650554460 OSE 0 37.00 
ll Ere sear tee ary a eter 37.00 
ES his ati is: Wc bile hee Wee gO 37.50 
BORG hbk eae SHeWS AS CrOTDS SSS 38.00 
BRN oo oe 4.2 w6ie oie eo brolans's SRLS 40.00 
RIN. op. 5 4 5.6 SATUS ADEA 41.50 
2 I per rereg ers ene ee 43.50 
ES Orne err ee ee 46.00 
12x12”—34 to 40’ 39.00 
12x12”—-42 to 50’ 45.00 
12x12”—52 to 60’ 51.00 
12x12”—-62 to 70’ 57.00 
12x12”—72 to 80’ 65.00 
12x12”—S82 to 90’ TAN 
12x12”—92 to 100’ 87.00 
B PORIBE cin sa coarser de aaewas Sos 
OD - ADR AS. cris aie im aicerecetauss aroareess se 
Bi RAG cin din eS oe ewab aap s 

le nce nee eee acre eee ere 

WRIICES: 2csivcv ceases baviave ceo 8.00 ‘ 

Western Hemlock, Common Boards S$1S-12’ 
BE 6b bis st obmes sewed 6S6n case 38.00 $35.00 
EE ibs icaceis wis + 5894S 3 ONE SOO SER 38.00 35.00 
BE 6-6 Aida O.e.d Fr MENRIE SES DORMS 36.00 33.00 
1x 6” Oe ee me Te 36.50 33.50 
Bo. w.ald 0. oboe noha seenmaaes 37.50 34.50 
SEA? ice cadens sean aaa cee 37.50 34.50 
: |. | re eT ee 38.00 35.00 
Red Cedar Common Boards 
| i a ee nr ee ey aL ae ary 39.50 36.50 
BOMB cio pesca ew NG aa GA ARS SEER GOS 40.00 37.00 
BE” 6.00864 4P 0 CHEERS ORS rer TT 40.00 37.00 
So gl ee cere ee ee ee es - 42.00 39.00 
gg ne ere mereareey re (sseeeancas 43.00 40.00 
Cedar Timbers 

4x4 10 Gx6” TOUGH. 6 i:0 <.66:0:0:0 0000050 40.00 37.00 
BEG UO BZEIS . o 6x0:8:5:5:0:9,0:9:4:4:% erryare. 45.00 42.00 
Red cedar shingles *A*%....cccccccvsvcvevevvce 4.75 
Mg ere ie he ER 25.00 to 40.00 
PERIOC FORE: «inc otnsaduiewGe aba wieme ewe 18.00 
DSC TOGG s 6.6: 5 16.0 ses No. 1, $36; No. 2, $27; No. 3, $18 
Spruce logs.........No. 1, $25; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $17 


Seattle, Wash., April 10.—Production close to 
normal and orders slow, are two cardinal points in 
the fir situation. The car supply has tightened 
perceptibly. There seems to be an air of optimism, 
conditioned on the approach of actual spring 
weather throughout the country.and the assurance 
that the definite breaking of winter will mean a re- 
turn to buying of lumber. Although the market is 
inactive the mills are inclined to stand out for price 
levels higher than the Weyerhaeuser base. 


Portland, Ore., April 10.—The placing of orders 
for 38,000,000 feet of railroad ties for United King- 
dom delivery was the feature of transactions in fir 
during the week. Otherwise the fir market is in- 
clined to be weak. Western pine is active and 
prices firm, the average price in the Oregon district 
being about $51. At present orders are exceeding 
cutting. The red cedar shingle market is steady, 
with clears quoted at $4.60 the square. The log 
situation remains unchanged, with logs in active 
demand and operations retarded because of un- 
favorable weather in some sections. It is expected, 
however, that by next week camps will again be 
in operation in most districts. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 13.—The fir situation 
here continues somewhat mixed, with trade show- 
ing improvement and prices still unsettled by the 
necessity of keeping transit cars off demurrage. 
At that, sales agents say the situation is somewhat 
improved and wholesalers continue to view the situ- 
ation optimistically. For one reason, demand from 
the North and East is picking up, while demand 
from the West and Southwest is strong. The fir 
market, however, suffers from the general disincli- 
nation of buyers to take any more lumber than they 
require for immediate business, and also from the 
fact that they still have plenty of lumber coming 
in that was ordered on much lower prices last year. 
There still is a large business placed then which 
has not yet been delivered. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—The effort to hold up fir 
prices has not met with much success and a good 
deal of stock has had to be sold at concessions. 
The weakness displayed in competitive woods has 
no doubt had something to do with the declines. 
Nobody seems to be much interested in lumber 
buying at this time, owing to the inability of the 
railroads to make any deliveries until the strikes 
are over with. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, April 14.—The building outlook being as 
yet uncertain the retail yards are very careful in 
placing orders for building lumber, and buy only 
for immediate requirements. These are small, 
however, on account of the yards being fairly well 
stocked already; and the result is a very quiet mar- 
ket. While prices in some instances may be a 
little lower than they were, there has been no gen- 
eral weakness as yet apparent in the hemlock mar- 
ket, for the reason that the mills are still busy on 
old orders and are not actively seeking current 
business. The mills are reported to be catching up 
with their order files, however, which means that 
they will soon reénter the market more actively. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 12.—While not featured by 
much activity, the hemlock market continues strong 
and prices on some grades are said to be higher 
than a week ago. There is no local demand for 
building grades, although manufacturers have been 
receiving inquiries from other localities where con- 
struction work is not hampered by labor contro- 








versies. Production is more satisfactory, but there 
are a large number of unfilled orders on the manu- 
facturers’ books and yard stocks here are low. 


Boston, Mass., April 14.—The market is firm, 
with few boards coming into the market. Eastern 
clipped sell better, and readily at $55. There is a 
fairly good demand for random hemlock boards at 
about $50. The market is not flooded with them. 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—It has been a long time 
since any concessions have been made by hemlock 
mills, but they have been making a little lower 
prices in the last week or two because of the de- 
cline in some competitive woods. Local building 
is active, but it includes few new dwellings, and 
with more of that class of work hemlock would 
profit considerably. House building in other towns 
is also rather limited this spring. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 13.—Dealers are 
not trying to do much business under the conditions 
which have been wrought by the strike of the rail- 
road switchmen. Many of them have stock on the 
way from producing points to fill orders that should 
have been filled before. This stock is tied up at 
different points where the strike has gone into 
effect and the dealers or consumers have no means 
of securing any of the shipments until the freight 
begins moving again. Wintry weather during the 
last week has not been conducive to new building 
operations and consumers are not showing as much 
anxiety as a few weeks ago for supplies purchased. 
Unless the strike breaks shortly dealers expect a 
serious interruption in the consumption of stock. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., April 12.—According to some 
local operators demand continues as it was, steady, 
covering the list fairly well and of sufficient 
volume to supply the mills in this immediate ter- 
ritory with all the business their order files can 
accommodate. By other accounts actual buying was 
decidedly quiet during the week just closed, the 
trade apparently holding off with the idea that 
prices may soften. The general report is that quo- 
tations are firmly held and are so well fortified 
statistically that there is little likelihood of their 
decline. Some of the manufacturers intimate that 
the lull in buying will be welcome, since it will en- 
able them to build up and sort up their stocks, but 
it is believed that active buying will begin again 
in the near future. ° 


Chicago, April 14.—There has been no change in 
the cypress situation locally during the week. De- 
mand continues dull and receipts small on account 
of the depleted state of mill stocks. Territory 
nearer home consumes practically all the cypress 
manufactured, leaving very little for the far North. 
This being a fact, lower prices on this wood are not 
looked for until the production and consequently 
the supply available for this section has been 
greatly increased. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 13.—There is no change in 
the cypress market, which remains firm at the re- 
cent advances. Very little stock is being offered 
and stock sheets sent out by mills indicate that 
the stocks are very badly broken. There still is a 
good demand for all grades, 


Kansas City, Mo., April 13.—Stocks are reported 
by the mills to have been improved slightly and a 
little more business now is being taken on, but it 
is only such business as the mills want. Most of 
the inquiry is being turned down. Prices still are 
considered conservative and there is no weakness 
apparent anywhere in the list, as the waiting busi- 
ness is all the mills could handle even under nor- 
mal conditions. 





Alexandria, La., April 13.—Supplying the demand 
seems to be the only difficulty in cypress circles. 
Efforts of mills to adhere strictly to stabilized price 
lists place this commodity on a firm basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—The cypress market has 
been firm, in spite of the inability of dealers to 
carry on business during the last week. They look 
for a fair amount of trade to develop in the near 
future, as buyers have but little stock ahead. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘April 12.—The movement of 
cypress has been much restricted by transportation 
conditions and existing embargoes. Yet the price 
situation has materially strengthened in the face 
of an increasing demand. FAS grades have sold 
$20 higher than last reported, and selects from $3 
and $5 higher. Sales have been made, f. o. b. Cin- 
cinnati at the following prices: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
(ee reeery $155 $155 $160 
ee rere 128 133 133 140 
BD axsucvas yeaa 95 105 105 110 
No. 1 common.... 72 72 72 72 
No. 2 common..... 67 67 67 67 





Boston, Mass., April 14.—There is a better demand 
for cypress than for any other southern lumber, 
but trade is interfered with by the continued freight 
congestion and car shortage. Much cypress is 
wanted here by retailers, finish makers, tank manu- 
facturers and others. 


Baltimore, Md., April 12.—Cypress continues to 
be in excellent demand, with the mills behind in 
their shipments and intending buyers making 
frequent inquiry for stocks. The builders especially 
are in the market. Shipments are being made 
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direct from the mills, as a rule, and the buyers here 
find it by no means easy to place orders, as most 
of the producers are oversold. Stocks of cypress 
here are exceedingly light. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, April 14.—While there is very little trade 
n shingles the market remains firm. Red cedar 
shingles are quoted at the former basis of $6.25 
for clears and $5.10 for stars, f. o. b. Coast, but 
in early advance is expected, for the reason that 
vith the recently increased cost of logs it is im- 
possible to manufacture shingles at such prices. 
\White cedar shingles seem to be more plentiful 
than recently, but there is little demand and prices 
onsequently are lower than they were. Lath con- 
tinue to be searce and relatively high in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 12.—Shingles in transit 
have been more numerous lately and sales were 
brisk for a time, with a slight weakness of the 
market in spots, but demand is holding up well and 
the market is showing some small advances again, 
with stars especially recovering strength. This is 
partly due to the fact that car supply again is tight 
and shipments are much curtailed, with many mills 
forced to shut down until they get rolling stock to 
move their output. 


Tacoma, Wash., April 9.—The shingle market for 
the last week was steady, with stars holding their 
own and clears firm to stronger. Weather in the 
East is reported to have affected orders and also 
caused an increase of stocks in transit and storage. 


Seattle, Wash., April 10.—Buying easy and sell- 

ing hard, is a fair summary of conditions affecting 
red cedar shingles, as given by a local wholesaler. 
The mills are practically all running and there are 
orders enough to take care of whatever cars are 
obtainable. Stars are weak at $5; and clears barely 
steady at $6.25 to $6.35. 
New Orleans, La., April 12.—Demand for both 
items has apparently slackened for the time being. 
The cypress mills are accumulating a little stock 
and building up assortments, but report accep- 
tances limited still to mixed car orders as a gen- 
eral thing. Some observers attribute the easing 
of buying pressure to the softening of the prices 
in the west Coast products, while others diagnose 
it as a part of the general holding off movement of 
the trade. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 13.—The recent buying 
flurry in shingles has subsided again and prices 
have dropped back a dime or so from the quota- 
tions of two weeks ago. All premium grades are 
very scarce. Buyers show a strong preference for 
small ears. Some trouble has been caused by the 
order of the northwestern lines against cars going 
off their own rails. The demand for siding is slow 
and buyers are not showing a keen desire to buy 
lath. Southern pine lath are none too strong on a 
$12 quotation, and fir lath have dropped to the same 
price. Cypress mills, however, still quote $16, but 
having very little lath on hand do not care whether 
buyers take them or not. 


Boston, Mass., April 14.—Trade in lath is no bet- 
ter but there is some demand from eastern and 
southern points. Prices continue firm in spite of 
continued prophecies of an early break in the mar- 
ket. Prices for 1 1/2 inch are $15, and for 1 5/8 
inch, $16 to $17. Shipments are only a little bet- 
ter. Business in shingles is fair and prices for 
whites and reds remain about as before reported. 
Furring trade is fairly active. Prices for 2-inch 
range from $52 to $54. There are no clap boards on 
ofter and there is practically no demand for them. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—Shingle prices are not 
owing much change from a week ago. Extra 
ears are $7.93 and stars $6.46. Trade is almost at 
standstill because of the rail situation. Lath 
how a marked decline from their former strength. 
The temptation to go into their manufacture with 
th bringing $18 was so strong that the market 
s become overcrowded, the offerings having be- 
me almost unprecedented. Spruce lath have 
ropped off about $3.50 recently. 


Baltimore, Md., April 12.—The demand for 
iingles keeps up sufficiently to insure decided 
rmness in the quotations. No concessions have so 
ir been made in practically any of the divisions, 


with H. B. short 6 by 20 cypress hearts still being 
held at $28 and saps at $21.50, and with other 
brands also bringing very high returns. Lath ap- 
pear to be offering in considerably larger volume 
has resulted in a marking down of the figures as 
much as $2 and even more, which brings spruce to 
$16, with southern pine at less. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 12.—There is considerable 
dullness in the market for both shingles and lath 
on account of the tie-up of’ practically all building 
work. There has been a little accumulation of re- 
tail stocks, the situation in cypress. shingles 
especially, being easier. Lath are reported to be 
as scarce as ever and to sell on as high a level, but 
the market is very quiet. 


REDWOOD 


Kansas City Mo., April 13.—A little siding has 
been coming into the market recently but it is 
almost impossible to place orders for other items on 
the redwood list. Wholesalers have practically no 
stock to offer. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—The North Carolina 
mills are finding it advisable to make a little lower 
prices on some items and the market shows less 
strength than a short time ago. A large number of 
transit cars has been available so that buyers have 
been afraid to take lumber at the mills’ asking 
prices. Just now all business is interrupted by the 
railroad strike and the inquiry for lumber is quite 
small. 


Baltimore, Md., April 12.—Building operations 
are being conducted on a bigger scale than before 
and the requirements in the way of building grades 
are accordingly augmented. Some few items on 
the list may occasionally show an easier tone, but 
the list as a whole is fully as high as it has been, 
with further advances not improbable. Box stocks, 
for instance, are showing a tendency to advance, 
as a result of the holding off on the part of buyers 
and the approach of the period when the products 
of the box factories are in demand. 


Boston, Mass., April 14.—There is only a fair de- 
mand. Retailers are disinclined to stock up in view 
of a disappointing amount of building this spring 
and of the slowness of shipments, many of which 
are now long overdue. The roofers evidently were 
put to a height in price no one would pay; conse- 
quently they continue to slide down gradually in 
price, for competition from some northern and east- 
ern boards has been too keen. Six-inch roofers 
may now be had for $58, though some claim they 
can get $62 and $63 for them. Demand for rough 
edge is off. It is quoted with a wide range, with 
4/4 under 12-inch, at $128 to $133. It is feeling the 
competition of cypress. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 14.—There is little demand here for 
western pines just ‘now, and supplies are small. 
One equals the other; hence, western pines are 
holding their own, with no noteworthy price changes 
during the last week. 





Spokane, Wash., April 10.—The shortage of cars 
has been more noticeable in this district the last 
week and many lay the blame to the switchmen’s 
strike which started in Chicago. Some of the Spo- 
kane lumbermen report they have had all the cars 
they need, but the majority of them have been 
handicapped considerably. The last week has seen 
a firm demand for all grades of lumber, one big 
company reporting a marked increase in the call, 
particularly from the eastern trade, for No. 4 
common western white pine boards. Several firms 
are sold out completely in advance for several weeks 
and report little interest in present market condi- 
tions. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 13.—It is almost impos- 
sible to place an order for California pine here and 
none too easy to get anything else in that line, 
except Idaho white pine. A very few mills have 
some stock and are quoting it without regard to 
the “‘stabilized’’ prices recently put out. The range 
of items is fair, but quantities are not large and 
very little is dry. There is no finish worth men- 
tioning, however. The demand is broad and is par- 
ticularly good from the East, especially from New 





Norfolk, Va., April 10.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


ERNST & ERNST 


1 An 


infallible service 


in the discovery of wastes, 


operating defects and shortcomings, material and personnel, 
vital to the progressive and successful functioning of manu- 
facturing and business organizations. 


2 Permanent Organization 


in nineteen of the 


country’s largest ommercial centers; the oldest firm of its 
kind (without any material change in name or executives) and 
with a record of consistent service in business systems. 


Production Problems. 





organizations. 





ordination of essentials. 





NEW YORK CHI 


BOSTON 


ST. LOUIS 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY 


CAGO CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 


3 Specialists for 20 years in Accounting, Cost and 


4 System Staff—indeed, 19 System Staffs tried and 
trained. Built from the beginning on practical experience in 
fields covering most of the many branches of most of our great 
industries—working individually, in our several offices, yet all 
co-ordinated by a central Clearing House and Research De- 
partment devoted to acquiring the latest and most authentic 
figures and methods, thus offering each client, quickly and cor- 
rectly, the benefits of experience and knowledge gained in work, 
nation-wide, over a period of many years. 


5 Consulting Service for executives and business 
managers who may need the most experienced suggestion and 
advice in the improvement of their operating methods and 
systems in any or all of the departments of their business 


6 Straight Line Methods—the direct way to secure 
accurate knowledge at all times of every detail of your busi- 
ness:—Facts illuminated by Figures—Suggestions for im- 
provements based on Facts—Elimination of the unnecessary in 
all clerical and production work—The Strengthening and co- 
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York City. Buyers particularly want finish and 
shop lumber and make no objection to prices asked 
if they can get the orders accepted. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—The market on Idaho 
pine has been weakened by the recent establishment 
of a scale of lower prices and buyers are afraid 
to take hold, on account of their expectation that 
prices may go still lower. Inquiry for the Califor- 
nia pines is active, tho nobody just now is able to 
tell when the railroads will be able to handle lum- 
ber shipments again. Sugar pine holds strong. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 14.—Altho there has been a re- 
cent strengthening of southern pine prices, due to 
a more healthy demand in other sections, there is 
little activity just now on the Chicago market. 
The uncertainty regarding the season’s volume of 
building influences the local market strongly, and 
no real recovery is looked for until building gets 
well under way. Shipments are now coming in 
more freely, and the yards generally are so well 
stocked that they have no need of buying further 
until they are in a better position to estimate their 
requirements for the season. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 1 13. —Sales agents say 
they see some slight improvement in the market, 
but there is no rush of buyers. The general im- 
pression appears to be that the market will be slow 
for some time. One reason for this is that there 
are too many transit cars on the market and an- 
other is that yards are still getting in lumber ordered 
months ago and they are not doing a heavy enough 
business to make it neeessary to place new orders. 
Where transit cars have arrived at demurrage, big 


concessions have been made to move them and with 
the chance to pick up bargains like that buyers 
are none too keen to pay the prices asked on mill 
orders. Where mill orders are placed, however, 
there appears to be no objection to the price asked. 
In a general way the mills, under the present situa- 
tion, are slowly improving their stocks and will soon 
be in a good position to handle plenty of new 
business. While there has been plenty of inquiry 
in the market, the optimistic tone assumed by sales 
managers over it has not been justified by the orders 
placed, and apparently a good deal of it was de- 
signed to feel out the market. Manufacturers 
here take the attitude that the situation demands 
the prices asked and there has been no talk of 
reductions. 


New Orleans, La., April 12.—Some increase of 
bookings and production is reported for the week 
just closed, while shipments fell off slightly. De- 
mand continues under normal but inquiry is im- 
proving, and most manufacturers expect a revival 
of demand within the next thirty or sixty days that 
will tax their ability to supply. Prices are by some 
accounts well maintained, tho the competition 
of western woods probably has operated to reduce 
some of the “peak quotations’ on items on which 
the competition is most active. Opinions are 
somewhat divided over the future trend of quota- 
tions, but few if any manufacturers expect any 
serious slump in the face of a nationwide building 
raHy. The outlaw railway strike has produced a 
flood of embargoes and threatens to put a crimp 
in shipments. 


St.Louis, Mo., April 13.—The market for south- 
ern pine has been somewhat unsettled here as a 
result of the switchmen’s strike, which has brought 


about an embargo on all freight. Railroads are 
holding cars at reconsigning points and insist that 
shippers must pay car service and storage charges 
until the embargo is lifted. Reconsigning instruc- 
tions are being returned by railroads, who advise 
that they can not handle the cars. Shippers on 
consignment are being warned not to make any 
further shipments. Sales under these conditions 
are being made with concessions, and in view of 
the situation the market is holding up well. 


Alexandria, La., April 13.—The number of in- 
quiries and orders for southern pine have increased 
materially during the last week, no change in prices 
occurring. Railroads are coming in strong for car 
material and ties. Millmen say that the recent 
tendency to soften prices was due to mills carrying 
slim order files to be in position to take advantage 
of the rising market and when the apex came, 
bringing about a softening all around, they had to 
go out after orders and make concessions to get 
business. The large mills held their stock until the 
flurry was over. Mills in this territory are cutting 
around 75 percent of normal and shipments, until 
the embargo situation became acute in the last two 
days, have exceeded the cut. 


Boston, Mass., April 14.—The market is very dull. 
Many shipments are long overdue, a fact that does 
not induce retailers to place orders at the present 
high prices unless compelled to. The falling off in 
trade in flooring, partly due to the lack of expected 
spring building is particularly noticeable and there 
have been slight reductions in prices. Similarly, 
partition is slow, and roofers have eased down in 
price some more. Prices current here are: Floor- 
ing, A, $143 to $149; B, $138 to $144; C, $124 to $130; 
partition, B&better, 3/4, $118 to $123; flat, $114 to 
$119; No. 2 common, $58 to $62. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—The southern pine mar- 
ket has halted in its upward course and a few small 
concessions are being made by the mills in some 
instances at least. Some millmen say that their 
prices are the same at present as on March 1. 
The number of embargoes around the country have 
greatly interfered with the movement of stock and 
transit cars have been in unusually large supply. 
Retail buying has been light recently and it is 
said that an effort has been made to break the 
market. 


Baltimore, Md., April 12.—While there are those 
who profess to see some easing off in the quotations 
on longleaf pine, others report that the market 
shows decided firmness. The mills have had no 
opportunity so far to accumulate in any quantity, 
while the inquiry holds out every prospect of at- 
taining larger proportions. The requirements of 
the consumers are certainly on the increase, build- 
ing operations proceeding on a more extended scale 
and other users also being in the market with 
greater frequency. The yards here have had no op- 
portunity to accumulate extensive assortments. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 12.—Some improvement in 
production conditions and the restrictions placed on 
distribution by the railroad embargoes made neces- 
sary by the strike situation, combine to place mill 
stocks in better position in relation to the demand. 
and orders have increased over shipments from the 
mills. There has been little change in the price 
situation, a few items selling slightly lower than 
last week, but most of them a little higher, espec- 
fally flooring, partition and siding. There is very 
light distribution of building grades, so far as local 
consumers are concerned, but there has been con- 
siderable transit car trade thru this market to 
points where the labor situation is more normal. 





The following summary depicts the price move- 
ment at the southern pine mill and distributing 
centers named in the subsequent price reports, on 
which these averages are based: 

Total No. of 

No. Quo- Ad- Average No.of Average 

tations vances Advance Destines Decline 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 100 21 $3. 32 3.19 
Alexandria, La.... 59 16 2.97 a! 
Birmingham, Ala.. 54 8 5.69 11 4.86 
Kansas City, Mo.. 118 40 4.14 19 3.58 


The following are the average prices taken from 
sales reported on the dates indicated in the sections 
named. A plus (+) sign following the quotation 
indicates an advance over the price given in the 
foregoing report and a minus (—) sign denotes a 
decline. 

Birming- Hatties- Alez- Kansas 
ham, burg, andria, City, 
Miss. La. Mo. 
Apr. ‘12 Apr.10 Apr.12 Apr. 10 
Flooring 


1x3” EG A 153.25... 
oe oi Soe 


eeeee 





No. 2 
FG B&better.. 
a hrt. 








azar EGA erare 


50.86+ 


53. 50+ 


No. 3. 
1x6” No. 256M... 
ae | oe 
oy Cat. 
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Birming- Hatties- Alex- Kansas 
ham, burg, andria, City, 
Ala, Miss. La. Mo. 
Apr.12 Apr.10 Apr.12 Apr. 10 
Ceiling 
1x4" B&better .... -eee2 ee ene cee 70.00-— 
|. SS Sa TS.00+ TOBE ccc -cscee 
5¢x4” B&better -». 80.00 % ot 75.22— 79.14— 
o. 1. See | ereceraee 64.2 65.97— 
No. 2. es 52.50+ 40. 5 51.08 47.38—- 
% x4” Bebetter wet - eaceins 59. 75 usta’ 104.25 
Partition 
ix4 & 6” —- ROE” stance cccaes 108.97- 
“S Saeee SG.CG GOGO cectce secu 
1x6” No. 2 Sees es steed idiews GS.5O cccce 
Bevel Siding 
SOP BARON aces “GO veece 8 ‘ousies 
ee . 46.00 a, Geamers 
No. 2.. Se thee enact 
5¢x6” No. 2 SG. Késen  ceewe 





Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” qeometter.. 92.50 95.00—- 87.54- 88.28 
No. 1.. 75.00 79.50+ 53.50- 78.63-— 








No. 2..... 59.00+ 51.50+ ..... 50.83- 
No. 3..... 36.00 TE occece)8=6ceues 
Finish 
Bébetter ‘aed 
1x 6 to 12” st DO See 
Sa | aaa See. ae es 
1x 6” - 102.00-— 99.00 
1x 8” Gees 
1x 5 & 10” 
1x12 ” 
144x4 to 12” 
5/4x6” 
5/4x8” 
)/4x5” & 10” 
1% & 2x4 to 12”. 
Bé&better surfaced: 
1x 6 to 12” 120. 4 ewe, Geweeas 
Pe! i cuss 4 ere 109.50+ 
Ix G* .. 116. 50+ 110.50-— 110.51+ 
Ses 116.50-— 110.50-— 112.33+ 
1x 5 & 10” 120.75+ 110.50— 118.18+ 
SED? xs 123.00 110.50—119.89+ 
EGE 10 Be icaccs BIRO sskcs | swe 128.56+ 
5/4x 8” BEI -ccléwe | “eeene 
5/4x 5” Pee edces! eeaws 
5/4x12” pl” ee 
Ei MEP ESe ne ccs ewes  cwees 131.19+ 
DUIUO MR ccc. Slee . casae. odour 102.00- 
6/4 & 8/4x6” SU i <gicees  eawes 
6/4 & 8/4x8” BE 'oewwe wtaee 
C surfaced 
1x Ce oe er a Cr Pee 97.35+ 
BE Gisseencased. eee. kavean Akon 99.75+ 
PN cee eC aewen Mawes” Skewes: « aemee 99.75+ 
ERIE heb eee cheese  “epees..- Rewer 101.15 
BU Hiewwe we eee. Cheseh, —Weremar “Semen 101.75 
RMU EE Civietun Keeeravave “seme 111.00 
Casing and Base 
Bédbetter: 

a eee 120.00 125.50 ..... 120.83+ 
|| eee 120.00 128.75 ..... 115.45- 
Jambs 

Bébetter: 

BEE GW acintaciides sexes BOO. kd50u- ees 
hs CO ee OS kes | Hee HSC 125.25 
Fencing, S1S 
NON GE IO ce  cieces weeds «atads 68.71+ 

Other lengths.. Pecarerh: | teeters 68.00— 69.10+ 
a Mtn nate. Celeee, aeudiey scales 68.60-— 
WOEMONIOUMEMMC. ¢ Seece ceeee 6a .404 
No. 2 (all lengths) : er 
es Spewiyesesa Keeian. Seees o> 42.16+ 
SM eae aie, «kbar valapwece 5.75-— 47.97 
st A on lengths) : ese 
mee Wiaeratace tj) 40.00+ 39.40+ 
; ——— $1S or S2S 
No.l 3e@ tote”... GOGO nica caccs. “eed 
io Ae oS re tees 64.14— 
Other lengths. . cece eheee ewes 65.61-— 
tos Ligh CY hh C Gane oC 68.33 
Other jo ee ee 62.25—- 67.57- 
— x & ae ree 1 00 75.00— 75.26- 
er lengths... ..... 05.0 .88— — 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): ‘“ _— 7 
Ix 6 SOUR wicale.cik SPER GEO ccces © twee 
1x 8” BSc qc arate cic 46.00— 45.50— 50.00+ 51.89+ 
tale" etn cee) 4 ‘tab 47.75-— 50.00 51.37+ 
See news sims 99.00+ ..... 54.00-— 5 
7 hy ip lengths) : a See 
yy cee eeeeeee 43.75 89.25 40.50+ 39.53 
1310” er ee ere 36 ae 39.50 40.50+ 40.10+ 
errr re | nie 42.82 -81+ 
No. 4, all widths- & — 
MNBUUEeecrccwee. sleds pS) te 18.00- 
Shipla 
No. 1, 1x8”, 14 &16’. ireany Ps als 68.25+ 
Other lengthie:.. 65.0500 .cees 65.00+ 76.50+ 
1x10”, mixed Igts. EES OD Carmsiee: deere 60.00- 
No. 2 (10 to 20’) : ; 
nae Bore elera ais en ye 46.95-— 49.36+ 
Mae ea coe es .83- 00- 50.95+ 5 
No. 3 (all Meicibes : 48.00 50.95+ 48.51 
Sia eracate ood 6, aun 44.50— ..... 40.71 
1n10” iS ib'g) overelatate 40.00- 41.50 ..... 39.71+ 
Grooved Roofin 
No. 1, 1x10”, ot ge Kehoe. lea . a Beaders 71.00 
Other lengths.. CHECe) Kebee t-eeeee 70.90 
No. 
2x 4”, 
2x 6”, 
2x 8”, 
1 ROMA Garces ROG cackze mune 
BE NE gos Fey ane os ; ne “% o weawe 46.75 
12’ POE Citak, we wee 45.80— 46.24 
RO MMRcaS wéewe, coddn 46.61+ 49.72 
SROs “hack: ete ws 45.00— 49.00 
Pee. AG aa ME Fecaee. *. wine 
BEE f BO eicelaas Sabie 4h | err eee 
a7 dete Saa'ee 3.00— 48.92 46.46 








Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


is manufactured to meet our long established standards 
of quality and is a big trade builder for retail yards. 
Every foot runs uniform to quality, millwork and grad- 


ing year in and year out. 


PERFECTLY MILLED AND CORRECTLY GRADED STOCK. 


Therefore, it is dependable. 
Try a mixed car of it today. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


TELECODE USED. 














N.C. Pine 


is a specialty at our mod- 
ern mills and can therefore 
be had in any quantity 
and at any time by address- 
ing your orders to 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 


CAMP MANUFACTURING CO., Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Phone 982 Gramercy 





un 


N 








Franklin, Va. 


A train of logs aiiie delved at Arringdale plant. 


Arringdale, Va. 


Wallace, N. C. 


E. D. WOOD, Manager 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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"THE Miami Trailer is designed 
to take the road as it is—not as it 
should be. It has successfully met not only 
the moderate requirements of the average 
road, but the most severe demands of the 
heaviest hauling over the rough, make-shift 
roads of the lumber and logging countries. 


Miami frame construction provides a strong boxing for 
the pole, doing away with the necessity for balancing 


the load. The swinging bolsters and bolster slides are powerfully constructed. The cast steel bolster dogs 
are built to withstand a 30-ton dead weight and the positive locking device prevents sliding either way. 


The Miami hitch is simple and powerful, and so flexible that the Trailer can be turned to a 45-degree angle 
in either direction without binding. Miami Trailers for lumber service are built in one, two, three and six 


tons capacity. 











TROY,OHIO,U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PRICES AND 
NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 


THE MIAMI TRAILER COMPANY 


BOX GL-43, TROY, OHIO, U.S. A. 





Show Your Farmer Friends How 
to Save Money and Labor 


and you will soon discover some lumber sales 
that you didn’t know existed. It’s easy when you 
handle “A-P” Special Hardware for making a 


Combinaiion Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


As soon as you have a sample combination outfit 
made up for show in your yard, you'll be sur- 
prised how many farmers will place orders for the 
Hardware or complete wagon beds. 





Allith “FIT-ALL’’ Wagoa Bed Clamp. 
Write for illustrated circular, prices, etc., today. 


Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Door Hanger: and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 


















It’s in big demand in the larger cities and even farmers 
in some sections have bought shavings the past Winter 
for bedding. At present prices it will pay you to installa 


Champion 
BALER 


Every sawmill, woodworking factory or planing 
mill can make a ‘‘Champion’’ pay for itself in a 
short time—and then your shavings and sawdust 
will be all profit. 


Prices 
sent on 
request. 


on 


We also make Baling Presses for paper, rags, 
wool, hides, scrap metal, cotton seed hulls, pea 
or bean hulls, etc. 


Illustrated circular shows method of attaching spout feeder to 
automatically handle shavings and sawdust direct frem blower. 





Famous Manufacturing Co., 803 Chicago Avenue, East Chicago, Ind. y 





Birming- Hatties- Aler- Kansas 
ham, burg, andria, City, 
Ala, Miss. ) 








dpr.12 Apr.i0 Apri ane’ 
— Apr.12 Apr. Apr.12 Apr. 10 
at OS, 20" va5css 41.00 
a 41.00 
eee 41.00 
18 & 20’.. 45.00 
20° To BO" akcae 
CEO a ausvew. bees 
a 38.00 
BS cere ss 38.00 
PO vic nine os 
20” F030" xcs cies 
Gd: |, | ie rr mene 
Pe wtewse cpus 
fees 39.00 
8 & 20’ 39.00 
eS aa 
BERG WS” ese aes 
DM weenie” bits mes 
Boise ate rink ene 
SOO is &60 0 
20" to ZO" okaics ‘ 
PEI OMO? Boo cs: Gasc~ kn. Sates «Bok 
12’ (WARS “CRASS 80m ee 48.30 
Me eerie Neways) srakeey 46.39 
a ne 49.75 aS 
NDYOUONAC coc. ck 30.00- 38.25 12.7" 
2x4 to 12”... 2900 ..... 30.68 
; j Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 
eo. and under: 
SAP asieie awa e, Giclee 47.75+ 49.27+ 49.16 
Re taverns. Panne 0.25- 50.77- 52.005 
i Msinosts ie nscale iar, aos ete 13.20 55.44— 57.80 
eo a 
: Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 rough, 20’ and 
under : 
BSE Tesases note seiiato as rar ouneatoree 39.75 
Plaster Lath 
10 (ipe bee Oa 12.00- 12. 8 
mea *:..... a 
Byrkit Lath 
2, ML, ee ore 41, ‘ac 39.00 
DU skates: Gand aaeGn ee, 
az” @nd longer... oo cc ee te ae 44.85 
Car Material 
oan 1x4 and 6”): 
etter, 9 and 18’. ..6.s S2050. cds 9) 
INO: Ay OO ORE BR os enc nea or he . 80/50 
“TS 0: 025 1 2 eR eI 76.00 
oy eee oem 42.50 i 
ME oo ccs ges . 
: 5’ &mul’ples . 2... ME Siaek ee: 
OSD; ARRROOINs Sec) Ass piece Gl. 5.00 
End Car L 
B&better, 2x6”, 9’ or ee 
EO oanretnis cies coutts metres” 2 Sxl. 120.21 
% Car Deckin 
“~% 2”, 9, 10, 18 or “ 
t Sitnhaseewas 40.00 
No. 1, 3% to 'a0'9, “78% ORE «0... «5... 
10, 18 or 20’ tees, Me “Wives, lak ves 
Car Sills, 
S4S, Sq E&S: . 
Upto 97, 41086" GI00 .eccc  caccc cx 
Up to 20", S810 86" S50 .....  .6.0. 12. 
Up 0 en CetOGe GOGO 26.6. seven -cdcn. 
Up to 14,” 88 to 40’ 75.00 era ee oe 
Car Framin 
10” & over, 20’ & un- . 
Me Kawvieawottacee: . eaes 6 | Cer ee a 
Ca 
No. 1, 14”, 20’ & un- “ 
Pe ee GRR eri, tot or, | kee, 
’ Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
MO. FBG. MING occ ccc 40.00 a 





Jacksonville, Fla., April 12.—Below is a recapitu- 
lation of planing mill sales reported today: 


Flooring 


No. 
0. 
1x3” B 


No. 
1x6” No. 





9/16x34 
7/16x3%4 
Siding 
1x6 No. 1 common novelty................. 95.00 
No. 2 common novelty................. 53.45 
%x6 No. 1 common square edge............. 61.00 
No. 2 common square edge............. 32.00 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common roofers..........:02..e0e 50.00 
No. 8 common roofers... ....0...ccccee, 38.4 
Boards 
Be cr de |. 100.0u 
reer ennene 90.60 
1x 4 and up B&better K.D. rough.......... 101.0: 
4/4x 6 to 12 B&better rough................ 105.14 
AZ 5 No. 1 Common DES: o.oo. ccc ccc vccses 90.04 
5/4x 6 and wider No. 1 common D4S........ 107.50 
TX GC No. 2 COMMON TIES. ook. ccc cccscccs 54.25 
1x 8 No. 2 common shiplap, rough......... 50.0! 
PES 200s COD nc 50.5 6:0:4-0'0.0.6.0.6/6.4.6 0k 0.0 55.00 
1x 6 to 12 No. 2 common D4S............. 54.04 
1x 4 and up No. 2 common rough.......... 40.00 
Mill run K.D. rough...... ESR See ree 65.00 
252 OU UD Mill (ACD, POUGN «oa cas ccccccccsees 50.00 
Mill run green boards, rough...........sees0+ 43.00 
Lath ? 
ee eee PO re ee nek ees 11.00 
* BOXBOARD, 


Boston, Mass., April 14.—The market is quite 
active, manufacturers of boxes having suddenly 
found themselves sorely in need of stock. All re- 
cent advances have held, and round edge are sell- 
ing now at $35 to $36. 


jx 
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